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A.  NBOROHAKIA. 

WliMi  I  consider  how  little  is  really  known  of  the 
histwy  of  the  races  of  men,  when  I  know  that  it 
wonld  take  hundr^  d*  dollare  to  purchase  all  the 
'books  that  I  have  read  upon  the  subject,  and  when 
I  also  know  that  but  few  poor  men  have  the  means 
of  obtaining  ^ese  boc^  I  therefore  have  attempted 
to  popularize  this  question  bj  citing  such  portions 
of  the  best  authors  as  have  written  upon  it. 
;  I  may  as  well  explain  the  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  arrange  my  ideas  in  the  following  manner : — 
"'■  I  am  a  member  of  the  Social  Improvement  Society 
of  Philadelphia.  A  question  was  brought  before  it 
for  discussion,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transcript : 
'Can  the  Colored  races  of  men  be  made  mentally, 
politically  and  socially  equal  with  the  white  V  The 
discussion  of  this  Question  was  continued  for  eight 
successive  Sunday  evenings.  The  speakers  were 
various  and  talented  ;  among  the  most  prominent. 
yrere  Eugene  Ahem,  E.  W.  Power,  B.  F.  Mayers, 
^berlBoyle,  Thomas  Phillips,  JohnCBjrme  James 
Bddisbn,  Wm.  Brotherhead,  Ralph  Smith,  whites; 
—  Bower,  —  Purvis,  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  colored ;  all 
I  of  color  were  permitted  to  participate,  each 
iker  was  allowed  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  the 
Greatest  latitude,  and*  I  may  say  longitude,  were  aT- 
TOwed  to  the  disp&tants,  every  shade  of  authority 

'^was  quoted.  I  grant  in  many  instances  not  too 
leamedfy.'^  -A  Doctor  Longshore  also  lectured  dur- 

.  iug  the  discussion.  I  myself  leaured  upon  it,  at 
tliJB  termination  of  the  debate ;  in  about  two  weeks 
JWwards,  a  Mr.  Johnson,  a  mulatto,  lectured  in 
ihe  Franklin  Hall,  upon  the  same  subject ;  the  por- 
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V  NSOSOHANLU 

t^^A^  iDfi^Qi^taltBita,  the  mandliu  philosophy  and 
lOewifc  lAUaBfluggpy,  (^  times  amounting  to  trea- 
0&'  eS^er  thmugh  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  the 
1^  vtao  advocate  negvo-olc^. 
''The  great  advocate  of  the  equality  of  races  iis 
Prich&rd.  He  sat  dowA  to  hi?  task  predetennined 
in  &Tor  of  the  negro  and  of  the  color^  races  of  men 
—"Grant  me  a  place  said  Archimedes  to  set  my 
ItoTet  and  I  will  move  the  world." — "  Grant  me  my 
j^remises  sayfrPrichard,  and  I  will  draw  deductions 
to  prove  the  verity  of  these  premises."  This  Mr. 
Prichard  can  do ;  this  any  roan  can  do ;  there  is 
no  diffiiAilty  in  the  matter  at  all. 
i^I  follow  no  theory.  I  adopt  no  one's  views  in 
^■Sifiealar,  it  is  only  when  I  find  one  autbor  corrobo- 
MiJag  Utether  that  I  adopt  th6ir  positions. 

I'  takfrit  for  granted  that  no  dark  race  of  men 
)hM  ever  been  equal  to  a  white  race. — Equal  numbers 
oMeris  paribus,  the  dark  race  must  submit  to  the 
^ir,  the  two  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  com- 
nranity  on  terms  of  equality — I  speak  not  here  of  the 
hiMice  or  injustice  of  the  matter,  I  only  speak  of  the 
ftet  1  the  whole  history  of  the  world  proves  it  It 
if  an  actual,  ftct,  a  truth,  a  reality,  as  it  was  five 
Aoiuukd  years  ago  so  was  it  four  and  three  and 
ai^  two  ahd  one  thousand  years  ago — so  is  it  to 
day,  that  the  dark  race  had  always  to  yield  to  the 
cnperioT  intellect  of  the  white — never  at  any  given 
time  from  the  mostinfinitely  remote  antiquity  until 
now,  has  tiiere  ever  appeared  a  race  of  negroes,  that 
is  men  with  woolly  heads,  flat  noses,  thick  uid  pro- 
ttiidittg  lips,  who  has  ever  emerged  from  a  statu  of 
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ittati^aA^  which  they  appear  to  be  indigenous. — 
Wft  iRttl'go  when  Ibe  wlute  mui  has  never  oppress- 
«d  t^  raoe. 

Uennmental  ruins  of  Dahomey  forty  ages  do  not 
look  down  upoif  jon.  Strewn  columns  of  Ashan- 
tee  where  shall  we  find  yon,  and  echo  answers 
:wlkere:T  Decaying  towers  of  Zanguebar  shall  any 
trayeller  ever  diecoTer  thy  nameless  and  undisco- 
-YfiTed  and  vndiscoverable  foundations.  Sculptured 
.tethples  of  Guinea  what  hierologiBt  shall  ever  be 
aide  to  decipher  thy  extinguished  hieroglyphics — 
what  future  Pickwickian  antiquarian  shall  ever  as- 
cend to  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  by  translating  the  negro 
cabalistic  letters  of  "  bil  stumps  his  mark.' 
-.'.-Let  us  have  one  great  negro  to  redeem  a  whole 
Trice'fi<oin  the  universally  acknowledged  fact,  that 
^e  brukd  mark  of  inferiority  has  been  indelibly, 
iirevocably,  irretrievably,  and  eternally  impressed 
by  the  Creator  upon  the  negro,  and  that  nothing  can 
«nuie  or  obliterate  it.  Inferiority  marks  him  as  ber 
Qwn  in  the  United  States,  in  Brazil,  &c. 
"aII  said  before,  if  only  one  great  n^ro  name  could  be 
produced  to  redeem  a  whole  race,  that  I  will  retract 
edl  I  have  ever  said  against  negro  inferiority, — but 
this  one  only  name,  this  rara  avis,  this  white  black- 
bird, this  phoenix  is  not  forthcoming,  *'  you  cannot 
Biiake  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  lug,"  is  an  old  and 
homely  adage,  bat  not  the  less  true,  so  can  you  not 
make  any  thing  from  a  n^^  but  n^roism,  which 
•means  barbarism  and  inferiority. 

-Qrestness  indeed  in  a  pure  n^ro,  where,  when 
;«nd  how  did  it  manifest  itself?    What  wooUy-head- 
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NEOaOHANIA. 

qma,  orator,  arohiteet,  muedci&n,  soldier,  sailor,  en-' 
giiner,  narigator,  astronomeT,  linguist,  mathemati- 
WUt  anatomist,  xhemist,  physician,  naturalist,  or 
^iloNpher;  if  ihej  have^  let  us  know  his  name, 
v'ken  he  was  hom,  and  when  he  floamhed,  the 
woHts  he  wrote,  and  where,  when  and  how  he  died. 
My  motives  are  to  write  for  that  great  mass  of  our 
^tizWBB  who  are  unable  to  obtain  all  the  authors 
for  themseWes,  who  have  written  upon  this  subject, 
hf  making  such  a  selection  as  will  form  a  text  book 
^  white  men  upon  the  subject  of  negromania.  I 
pn^toee  to  devote  a  particular  chapter  to  Herodo- 
tqs,  and  shall  then  ask  what  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  his  ^uOiority. 
^  The  idea  that  the  negro  race  ever  civilized  Egypt, 
is  now  exploded  among  learned  men,  but  we  have 
among  us  persons  who  spurn  at  history,  who  laugh  at 
nature,  who  sneer  at  reason,  and  who  say  that  "  the 
n^j;ro  is  one  of  God's  creatures,  and  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  white."  Why  so  are  elephants,  and 
Aoga,  and  monkeys,  and  rattlesnakes  God's  crea- 
tures ;  but  does  any  body  ever  compare  any  of  these 
in  intellect  to  even  the  negro,  and  yet  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  lowest  tribe  of  negroes  and 
the  white  Frenchman,  Englishman,  or  American; 
as  there  is  between  the  monkey  and  the  negro.  All 
animated  things  are  God's  creatures,  but  certainly 
itdoes  not  follow  that  all  are  equally  intelligent ;  that 
there  is  a  regular  chain  in  nature,  from  the  granite 
TOck  to  the  highest  order  of  intellect  in  the  white 
race,  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  To  follow 
inanimate  matter  through  its  gradations  up  to  aai- 
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NBOKOMANU. 

j%;  parent  stock.  There  is  oae  great  difficnltj, 
^sd  to  my  mind  an  inBunnountable  one,  which  is, 
.tiuttheadTocates  of  the  negro  civilization  of  Egypt 
^  not  attempt  to  acootmt  for,  how  this  civilization 
wfm  loot.  We  know  that  the  white  never  loses,  but 
^alwajs  gains.  A  natioii  or  b'ibe  of  the  white  race 
may  become  extinct,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but 
the  <»vilization  of  the  race  progresses  notwithstand- 
ing. Egypt  progressed,  and  why,  because  it  was 
Caucasian.  Egypt  fell,  but  its  civilization  was 
transferred,  made  more  perfect,  in  the  land  of  Mara- 
thon. Greece,  in  its  tarn,  decayed  as  a  nation,  but 
not  so  its  learning,  it  was  transferred  to  Rome,  and 
an  increase  added  to  the  original  stock.  The  san 
of  Rome's  greatness,  grandeur  and  glory  set,  but 
xrat  its  classic  lore,  it  was  preserved,  extended  and 
zamified  among  the  ,Caacasian  race  in  France,  in 
England,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  America. — 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  wliito  to  progress,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fact  from  all  history,  from  all  expe- 
lience^  and  from  all  nature. 
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^  HEaSOHANU. 

boolc  to  detennine  for  themBelves,  but  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  cite  authority  against  the  statement  of  He- 
rodotas.  I  will  give  a  coupfe  of  quotations  from  him- 
self, in  order  that  a  due  estimate  may  be  placed 
upon  him.  In  his  Euterpe  are  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lAwing,  among  a  great  mass  of  similar  rubbish  :— 
"The  iuhabitants  become  black  from  excessive 
heat."     In  page  131,  Bobn's  edition,  is  this — ■ 

"  The  follosring  is  the  nature  of  the  crocodile. — 
.X)ttring  the  four  coldest  months  it  eats  nothing,  and 
tiiough  it  has  four  feet,  it  is  amphibious.  It  lays 
its  eggs  on  land,  and  there  hatches  them.  It  spends 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  dry  ground,  but 
the  whole  night  in  the  river ;  for  the  water  is  then 
wanner  than  the  air  and  dew.  Of  all  living  things 
vitii  which  we  are  acquainted,  this,  from  the  least 
beginning,  grows  to  be  the  largest.  For  it  lays 
^gs  UtUe  laiger  than  those  of  a  goose,  and  the 
yOuBg  is  at  first  in  proportion  to  the  egg ;  but  when 
grown  up,  it  reaches  to  the  length  of  seventeen  cu- 
bits, and  even  more.  It  has  the  eyes  of  a  pig, 
la^  teeth,  and  projecting  tusks,  in  proportion  to 
the  body  :  it  is  the  only  animal  that  has  no  tongue : 
it  does  not  move  the  lower  jaw,  but  is  the  only  ani- 
mal that  brings  down  its  upper  jaw  to  the  under 
one.  It  has  strong  claws,  and  a  skin  covered  with 
scales,  that  cannot  be  broken  on  the  back.  It  is 
blind  in  the  water,  but  very  quick-sighted  on  land ; 
and  because  it  lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  water, 
its  mouth  is  filled  with  leeches." 

Again,  p.  174 : — "  The  Persians,  having  marched 
through  the  arid  region,  halted  near  the  Egyptians, 
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-tiimr  hanng  such  strong  bcuIIb  :  and  the  reason  whj 
the  Feipians  have  weak  scnllB  is  this :  they  shade 
tiiem  from  the  first,  wearing  tiaras  for  hats.  Now, 
i  myself  saw  that  such  was  the  case ;  and  I  also 
observed  the  same  thing  at  Fapremis,  with  respect 
to  these  who  were  slain  with  Achnmenes,  son  of 
Darius,  by  Inarus  the  Libyan." 

GLIDDON. 

"  The  works  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  are  too 
&milur  to  general  readers,  to  require  much  more 
than  dengnation.  The  former  was  in  Egypt  about 
430  years  B.  C,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
aians,  and  after  Egypt  had  fallen  entirely  from  her 
pristine  greatness.  The  latter  was  in  Egypt  in  40 
B.  C,  toward  the  close  of  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty, 
St  a  still  lower  period  of  degradation. 

"  Valuable,  as  are  the  works  of  these  two  Greek 
Authors,  they  have  fallen  very  considerably  in  our 
estimation,  since  Eyypt  as  a  country,  and  the  ancient 
Sgyptitms  as  apeopk  hsa.\e  become  better  known  to 
us;  and  the  inconsistencies,  mis-statements,  misre- 
jffesentations,  misconceptions  and  absurdities,  that 
are  hourly  exposed  in  their  accounts  of  Egypt, 
more  than  compensate  for  the  information,  in  which, 
by  accident,  they  are  correct.  This  assertion  may 
seem  audacious;  but  will  be  substantiated  in  the 
sequel,  when  a  comparison  is  instituted  between 
Egyptian  history,  as  developed  in  these  chapters 
and  future  lectures,  and  the  accounts  of  Herodotus 
or  Diodoms. 

"  It  would  require  a  volume  to  elucidate  the  di»- 
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^gypt  As  a  fbrugner,  Herodottis  was  look«d  upoa 
bjibe  sinking  aristocracy  of  Egypt  in  the  light  of 
aa  "impure  gentile;"  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  must  have  gleaned  all  his  information 
trough  an  interpreter.  If,  as  ve  have  a  fiill  right  ■ 
to  do,  we  judge  of  Herodotus's  interpreter  by  those 
of  travellers  in  modem  times,  the  result  with  respect 
to  Ae  MT^of  information  he  could  receive  through 
SBch  a  medium,  may  well  be  imagined.  Nay,  it  is 
proved,  by  his  mistimes  upon  almost  every  Egyptian 
Bul^ect  which  he  handles  in  Euterpe. 

"  Like  some  English  and  other  modem  writers, 
who  compose  volumes  on  that  misrepresented  coun- 
try, that  are  like  Hodges'  razors,  only  made  to  seli, 
Herodotus  prepared  his  work  to  read  at  the  Olym- 
IHO  games  to  a  Grecian  audience,  more  ignorant  in 
thoM  days  on  Egyptian  flairs,  than  even  Europeans 
ttf  modem  times  are  generally;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  interlard  hui  discourse  with  occasional  fabrications, 
some  of  which  wUl  scarcleybear  thednbious  phrase 
of  "Se  non  S  vero,  e  ben  trovato." 

"  Diodorus  was  in  Egypt  just  before  the  downfall 
of  the  honse  of  Lagus,  in  B.  C.  40,  when  the  decline 
of  Egyptian  learning  had  been  going  on  for  700 
y«ar9--^00  of  which  had  been  spent  under  the  yoke 
of  foreign  masters.  Diodorus  copied  Herodotus, 
and  HecatsuB  Of  Miletus,  who  had  visited  and 
written  on  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Darius ;  and,  per- 
haps the  later  work  of  Hecatffius  of  Abdera,  who  was 
in  Egypt  afler  Alexander ;  and  who,  from  the  little 
v«  know  of  him,  appears  to  have  been  an  intelligent 
man,  although,  to  the  Egyptians,  all  of  them  were 
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deems  tnoti  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  the  strai^r,  if 
he  does  not  confess  his  utter  ignorance  thereon;  a 
oandor  rare  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  possibly 
elsevhere. 
'  *'  We  must  not  merely  look  at  the  authori^,  bat 
at  the' authority's  resources  and  qualifications  for 
infbraution,  no  less  than  at  the  nature  of  the  sources 
.irhenoe  he  oould  acquire  that  information.  It  would 
isarprite  any  one  to  read  descriptions  of  Egypt  in 
some  modern  works  (published  since  ChampoUion's 
disooreries,)  and  then  go  to  Cairo  and  ask  old  resi- 
dents their  opinions  thereon. 

-  "  The  authority  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on 
anderU  Egyptian,  and  still  more  on  ancient  Ethiopian 
questions,  distant  1000  miles  from  the  provinces 
they  visited  (the  epochs  of  the  occurrence  of  which, 
date  from  2000  to  3000  years  before  they  were  in 
Egypt,)  is  of  abeut  the  same  value,  as  would  be  the 
authority  of  some  modern  travellers  of  the  last  half 
century,  whose .  puerile  information  about  even 
modern  Cairo  would  be  derived  during  a  fortnight's 
residence,  from  an  Arab  Rais,  or  captain,  a  donkey- 
driver,  or  a  European  hotol-keeper!  Ask  any  of 
these  last,  about  events  which  took  place  in  Egypt 
only  600  years  ago ! 

"  Travellers,  therefcare,  who  go  beyond  the  first 
impressions  they  receive,  are  liable  to  err,  if  they 
attempt,  without  time  and  adequate  stady,  to  explain 
even  what  they  behold. 

"  That  information  must  be  incorrect  which  is 
•olely  derived  from  a  village  Arab  Shdykh,  or 
Turkish  Nazir,  on  events  whereon  it  is  impossible 
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<nr  nothiiig  about,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  what 
inferrace  may  be  derived  from  tbeir  conclusions ; 
because  the  well  informed  hiefologists  have  better 
wnrces  of  information ;  and  may  draw  inferences 
from  existing  monuments  Emd  Egyptian  antocthou 
chronicl«^  which  gave  tbem,  in  1843,  an  infi- 
nitely superior  knowledge  of  early  Egypt  (dating 
3000  years  before  the  earliest  Greek  historian)  than 
oould  be  acquired  by,  or  was  known  to,  the  Greeks, 
or  the  Romans ;  whose  testimony  may  be  very  often 
'OBeiul,  but  it  is  not  evidence. 

"All  authors  who  wrote  on  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
before  the  discoveries  of  ChampoUion,  or  without  a 
thorough  perusal  of  the .  works  of  his  school,  are 
liable  to  error  on  subjects  notv  perfectfy  understood; 
and,  in  the  present  year,  1843,  for  a  man  to  write 
on  ancient  Egypt,  without  first  making  himself  really 
acquainted  with  what  in  the  last  20  years  has  been 
donebythe  Cham poIlion3,byRosellini,  by  Wilkinson 
and  all  the  hieroglyphical  students,  is  to  act  "the 
play  of  Hamlet,  the  part  of  Hamlet  being  left  out 
by  particular  desire."  Suppose  an  Egyptian  were 
to  write  a  history  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  make 
a  rule  of  never  consulting  one  American  author, 
while  treating  on  American  institutions,  systems  of 
government,  manners  and  customs,  annals  or  per- 
sonages ;  what  sort  of  a  book  would  he  write  ?  and 
what  opinion  would  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  of  bis  one-sided  and  narrow-minded  production, 
teeming,  as  it  necessarily  would,  with  nonsense, 
errors  and  misrepresentation  !  And  yet,  it  is  a  deed 
in  absurdity  precisely  parallel  for  any  one,  in  1843, 
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«t  tint  atan,  in  nder  to  change  their  skins  from 
white  to  blat^,  their  hair  to  wool,  and  to  alter  their 
oflteolc^,  "through  the  effects  of  dimate,"  time  pi 
least  mnst  be  allowed.  Who  will  define  the  neces- 
sary period  far  these  radical  changes  ?  Never  mind 
-^we  grant  every  feoilitj.  Let  countless  generations 
■  trui^ire.  Let  them  become  Negroes,  or  Berbers,  in 
race.  Letthem  reach  the  acme  of  civilization.  Let 
tbem  sarpass  Dahomey ;  ontriv^  Ashantee;  become 
as  intellectual  as  Hottentots — as  philanthropical  as 
Tuaricks — as  constructive  as  Tibboos.  Let  them 
build  the  pyramids  of  Meroe,  Gebel  Birkal,  and 
Noori— which  done,  let  them  come  down  the  Nile 
again,  to  build  the  pyramids  of-  Memphis  and  cover 
Egypt  with  stupendous  structures ;  a  perfect,  and 
essentially  a  civilized  community ;  to  confirm  Her- 
odotas,  and  his  Egyptian  applications,  of  luldjxgote 
»uu  oilb  tfitK  "black  in  complexion,  and  woolly- 
haired"  to  be  called  also  Mtlofotodrnw — « the  black-foot- 
ed ;"  or  more  appropriately,  "  the  long-heeled  race.** 
On  their  arrival  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  Delta,  of 
course,  is  no  longer  a  marsh ;  and  having  waited  for 
its  formation,  they  cover  it  with  cities. 

"  Let  them,  I  repeat,  perform  aU  of  these  impos- 
siblities,  and  then  they  are  no  longer  Africans  in 
Egypt.  A  miracle  (of  which  we  have  no  record) 
has  metamorphosed  them  again  into  Caucasians. 

*'  Itdoes  seem  odd,  if  not  unnecessary,  to  make  the 
Asiatic  and  Caucasian  Mizraimites  at  once  proceed 
up  the  Nile,  1600  miles  to  Meroe ;  there  to  study 
and  improve  and  sojourn,  until  the  wonderful  effects 
of  climate  should  transmute  them  into  Africans; 
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0  believe  the  Bible,    I  will  cast  ethno, 
be  winds ;  I  will  discard  chronology,  as  a  d 
yen  then,  I  confess  my  inability  to  con 
r  to  accept,  such  a  tissue  of  absurditii 
dro&nations. 

*^  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  Mizrai 
rem  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  into  Afi 
liat  his  decendants  colonized  Lower  Egypt 
"  To  bring  the  ancestors  of  the  Egyptia 
Sthiopia,  leads  to  consequences  irreconcilal 
dmeyal  biblical  migrations.    Ham  and  1 
^ere  indisputably  Caucasians — ^to  find,  th 
lat  their  Egyptian  descendants  were  Can 
so,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  natu 
ith  Scripture. 

**  Lower  Egypt  and  the  Delta,  would  natu] 

3  region  most  suited  to  agriculture ;  and  c 

un  to  the  general  current  of  opinion,  it  w 

t  the  earliest  Egyptians  settled — ^it  was  he 

most  ancient  cities  arose — and  here,  t 

It  ancient  monumental  piles  still  remain,  1 

correctness  of  the  assertion 
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kting  upon  the  road  thej  took  from  the  Asiatic 
contment  to  Egypt,  will  not  affect  the  fact  of  their 
journey. 

"  Whether  their  pn^ress  was  slow^  such  as  a 
pastoral  people  (we  may  infer  they  were  at  that 
primoTal  time)  encumbered  with  families  and  flocks, 
would  necessarily  adopt;  orwhether  it  was  the  rapid 
march  of  men  driven  by  political  convulsions,  or 
&mily  feuds  to  seek  safety  in  countries  remote  from 
their  first  origin,  are  questions  in  themselves  hypo- 
thetical, though  the  former  speculation  has  most  of 
probability.  Whether  their  migration,  from  east  to 
west,  was  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  dispersion  of 
Babel,  I  leave  others  to  determine;  in  either  case, 
we  may  recognise  the  all-wise  hand  of  Providence, 
accomphshing  by  natural  instruments,  and  accor- 
ding to  immutable  organic  laws,  the  object  of  man's 
creation.  Whether,  prior  to  their  entry,  they  pos- 
sessed any  information  concerning  the  fertility  and 
salubrity  of  that  smiling  valley-land,  whereon  the 
"sacred  Nile"  by  its  periodical  inundations,  spreads 
its  rich  alluvium,  must  ever  remain  doubtful. 

"  That  they  had  their  women  with  them  is  certain; 
as  they  preserved  their  blood,  pure  and  intact,  from 
amalgamation  with  African  aborigines ;  excepting, 
in  partial  instances,  of  much  later  times,  proceeding 
from  very  natural  causes,  and  affecting  mainly  those 
provinces  which  were  adjacent  to  these  Africans ; 
but  no  more  influencing  the  mass  of  population  in 
Lower  and  Middle  Egypt,  at  any  period,  than  is 
apparent,  or  usual,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  with 
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and^  in  those  remote  coimtriee,  bjr  their  iatermixed 
decendants.  As  population  increased,  the  herds- 
man was  forced,  bj  interest,  and  want  of  pasture 
Tooni,  to  become  a  farmer ;  and  the  first  spade  struck 
into  the  yielding  black  mud  of  the  receding  Nile, 
was  the  first  step  toward  that  civilization  and  power 
which,  for  2000  years,  made  Egjrpt  the  greatest 
country  of  the  earth. 

"  I  deem  it  requisite  only  to  idlude  to  the  prevalent, 
but  erroneous  notion  of  the  African  origin  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  in  so  far  as  to  express  my 
disbelief  of  the  possibility,  that  the  Caucasian  route 
from  Asia  to  Egypt,  could  have  Iain,  in  those 
primeval  times,  across  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  or  higher  up.  Let  any  one  look 
at  the  map,  and  measure  the  distance  from  Assyria 
to  Meroe,  by  that  road — ^let  him  pause  and  consider 
the  vast  geographical  obstructions  to  be  encountered 
in  Arabia :  the  time  it  would  take  to.  overcome  them; 
and  then  let  him  consider  the  little  chronological 
space  we  have  for  the  events  that  occurred  in  Egypt 
between  Mizraim  and  Abraham ;  and  allow,  that 
without  overthrowing  Scripture,  this  doctrine  cannot 
be  maintained. 

"  From  Assyria  and  the  plains  of  Shinar,  even  at 
this  day  (aside  from  human  insurmountable  dificul- 
ties)  the  journey  through  Arabia  across  the  Red 
Sea,  into  Abyssina,  over  the  deserts  of  Catareff,  to 
Meroe,  and  thence  down  the  Nile,  1600  miles,  to 
Lower  Egypt  and  the  sea-board,  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  a  family  accompanied  by  children  and 
by  flocks.    It  may  be  objected,  that  this  migration 
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**  The  climate  c^  Egypt  -will  nerer  cliazige  a  Cm^ 
ouian  into  a  N^jto,  a  Uack  into  a  white  man ;  and 
.  vre  have  yet  to  learn  whet  effect  climate  may  hare 
'  had,  in  every  o&er  latitude,'  on  the  physical  organi- 
zation of  man,  oh  the  material  variation  (^  his  hair 
and  skin,  or  on  his  Mteological  and  cranJoIogical 
conformation. 

"  How  the  real  African  ahorigines — ^the  Berbers 
and  ^he  Negroes,  were  disseminated  over  Ethiopia 
and  iSfigritia,  is  foreign  to  my  discourse,  nor  do  I 
presume  to  offer  an  hypothesis. 

"  It  does  not  seem  possible  (although  the  men  are 
excellent  swimmers)  that  they,  and  still  less  their 
females  and  children,  swam  across  the  red  sea !  and, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  igiport  these  African  races 
from  the  Asiatic  hire,  the  same  reasons  which  ren- 
der the  Isthmus  of  Sues  the  route  the  most  natural 
to  the  Caucasian  children  of  Ham,  may  likewise 
hare  served  for  the  ancestors  of  the  Berbers  and  the 
Negroes. 

"  Equally  nnneoessary  does  it  seem,  to  speculate 
whether  Egypt  was  inhabited  by  any  or  by  what 
tribe  of  mani  at  the  period  of  Mizraim's  immigra- 
tion ;  because  such  a  speculation  would  imply  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  other  people  at  the 
time  of  Noah's  descent  from  the  ark — a  supposition 
hitherto  irreconcilable  with  all  we  learn  from  Scrip- 
tore.  These  are  problems  still  insoluble  by  human 
reason — ^their  results,  such  as  are  developed  to  us, 
point  out  the  miraculous  ordinations  of  the  Creator 
Without  unfolding  his  inscrutable  ways — and  I 
again  repeat,  tiliete  is  no  more  biblical  reason  or  an- 
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Aneed  me  to  select  i^  &b  the  route  of  the  CaaeatMHi 
fiiiiiilj  c^  MizraiiQ. 

"-An  important  confirmation  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  tiie  Egyptians,  smd,  indeed,  of  all  the  views  here- 
in put  forward,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  r^olta 
established  by  the  learned  ethnographer,  philolo- 
gist, and  critical  hierologist.  Dr.  Leipsius;  who 
has  proved  the  affinities  between  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic,  Semitic  and  Coptic  languages,  to  be  identi- 
cal, proceeding  from  their  common  origin  in  one 
primeval  source.  This  discovery  puts  the  seal  of 
authenticity  even  as  to  language  upon  the  Asiatic' 
origin  of  the  early  Egyptians ;  while  it  goes  &r  to 
explain  all  Coptic  linguistical  affinities  with  He- 
brew, Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  other  Asiatic  tongues. 

"  1st.  Because  it  was  in  Lower  Egypt  that  the 
Caucasian  children  of  Ham  must  have  first  settled, 
on  "their  amval'from  Asia. 

"  2nd.  Because  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  which 
would  assert  the  African  origin  of  the  Egyptians, 
say  they  rely  chiefly  on  history  for  their  African,  or 
Ethiopian  predelictions. 

"3rd.  Because  the  same  theorists*  assume,  that 
we  must  begin  with  Africans  at  the  top  of  the  Nile, 
and  come  downward  with  civilization,  instead  of 
commencing  with  Asiatics  and  white  hen  at  the 
bottom,  and  carrying  it  up. 

*"  I  hare  mlreidr  itated,  th&t  Sir  J.  OftrdnM  Wilkinaon'a  critical  obser- 
TatioM, dnriiig hu long niideiioe  in  Egypt;  «nd  his  comparison)  be- 
nreen  be  preteni  EfTptiau  ud  the  ancient  race,  a*  depicted  on  the  non- 
uneniaikKTe  led  him  to  uieit  the  Atia/ic  origin  of  the  early  iababitanu 
of  iha  Nilotic  Tallejr.  The  learned  hierologiii,  Samael  Bircb,  Esq.,  of 
the  Biitltb  mueum,  infonned  »•  in  London,  that  be  had  anlTcd  at  die 
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*'§•  far  Uien,  as  the  record,  Scriptoral,  liistorical, 
and  montimeDtal,  will  afford  xts  an  insight  into  the 
early  progress  of  the  human  race  in  Egjpt,  (the 
most  ancient  of  all  civilized  countries)  we  may 
safely  assert,  that  history  when  analyzed  by  com- 
mon sense ;  when  scrutinized  by  the  application  of 
the  experience  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fore&thers; 
when  subjected  to  a  strictly  impartial  examination 
into,  and  comparison  of  the  phjrsical  and  mental 
capa^lities  of  nations ;  when  distilled  in  the*  alem- 
bic of  chronology ;  and  submitted  to  the  touchstone 
of  hieroglyphical  tests,  will  not  support  that  super- 
annuated, but  untenable  doctrine,  that  civilization 
originated  in  Ethiopia,  and  consequently  among  an 
African  people,  and  was  by  them  brought  down  the 
Nile  to  enlighten  the  less  polished,  and  therefore 
inferior,  Caucasian  children  of  Noah — the  white 
Asiatics ;  or  that  we,  who  trace  back  to  Egypt  the 
origin  of  every  art  and  science  known  in  antiquity, 
have  to  thank  the  sable  Negro,  or  the  dusky  Ber- 
ber, for  the  first  gleams  of  knowledge  and  inven- 
tion. 

"We  may  therefore  conclude  with  the  observation, 
that  if  civilization,  instead  of  going  from  North  to 
South,  came— contrary,  as  shown  before,  to  the  an- 
nals of  the  earliest  historians,  and  all  monumental 
fects — down  the  '  Sacred  Nile'  to  illumine  our 
darkness:  and  if  the  Ethiopic  origin  of  arts  and 
sciences,  with  social,  moral  and  religious  institu- 
tions, were  in  other  respects  possible ;  these  Afri- 
can theoretic  conclusions  would  form  a  m<»t  as- 
tounding exception  to  the  ordinations  of  Providence, 
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foot  Qf 'iheir  having  been  built  by  the  same  race  at 
men*  who  were  not  Africans,  but  Caucasians      * 

"  This  will  at  once  explain  the  cause  of  the  sor 
periority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe,  orer  all  Afri- 
can aborigines,  and  the  reason  why  the  Egyptians 
looked  upon  them  as  brethren  and  friends — ^never 
itigmatiztng  them  hy.  the  contemptuous  title  d 
*  Gentiles.*  or  '  impure  foreigners,'  as  they  designa- 
ted Asiatic  and  European  nations;  and  never  ap- 
plying to  the  people  of  Meroe,  the  reproach  of  be- 
longing to  the  'perverse  race  ofKush,  (not  Cush, 
the  son  of  Ham)  by  which  name  the  Egyptians  ex- 
clusively designated  the  Negro  and  the  Berber  races 
in  hierc^lyphios.  We  shall  .come  to  these  &cts  in 
dne  course.  This  view  can  be  sustained  by  the 
whole  chain  of  monumental  and  other  history.  It 
will  account  for  all  the  conflicting  traditionary  le- 
gends, that  would  make  Meroe  the  parent  of  Egyp- 
tian civilization,  or  Ethiopia  the  cradle  of  the 
Egyptian  people — will  explain  the  intimacy  and 
alliance  subsisting  at  every  period  between  Egypt 
and  Meroe ;  the  parity  in  religion ;  identity  in  usages 
and  institutions ;  similarity  in  language,  writing, 
buildings,  &c. 

"  I  would  therefore  offer,  as  an  improved  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  children  of  Ham,  on  leaving  Asia 
and  settling  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  colonized 
first  Lower  Egypt,  and  then  all  the  alluvial  soil 
from  the  Delta  to  the  confines  of  Nigritia,  where- 
in they  did  not  penetrate  for  permanent  establish- 
ment, for  the  identical  reason,  that  mhite  men  can- 
not do  so  at  the  present  time — the  climate,  which, 
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children  of  Ham,  (the  Caucasian,)  the  highest  caste 
of  that  triple  Caucasian  stock,  should  have  come  from 
Asia  into  Egypt,  and  have  directly  ascended  the 
Nile,  leaving  the  most  eligible  provinces  and  hea- 
venly climate  behind  them,  and  have  proceeded 
1600  miles  to  an  almost  barren  spot,  to  Meroe,  be- 
tween the  tropics,  for  the  objects  of  study  and  im- 
provement, and  then  have  returned  into  Egypt  to 
colonize  that  country,  or  in  other  words  to  civilize 
their  own  relations.  How  much  more  reasonable 
is  it  to  attribute  the  rise  of  civilization  to  the  peo- 
ple, occupying  the  best  land  under  the  pure  skies 
of  Egypt,  or  to  suppose  that  its  development  was 
simultaneous  among  the  same  people,  along  the 
whole  alluvial  line  from  Lower  Egypt  to  Meroe? 

"  There  are  no  positive  data  by  which  the  anti- 
quity of  the  pyramids  of  Meroe  is  shown  to  be  more 
remote  than  that  of  Memphis ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  both  as  dating  about  the  same  period, 
when  pyramidal  constructions  were  preferred  to  all 
others,  for  the  last  habitation  of  the  royal  dignitaries 
of  Egypt  and  Meroe.  It  may  be  conjectured,  that 
if  in  Ethiopia  these  are  tombs  of  individual  kings, 
they  continued  there  to  erect  pyramids  long  after 
this  species  of  sepulchre  was  abandoned  in  Egypt ; 
because  this  would  in  some  degree  explain  their 
number.  They  were  all  built,  and  were  ancient, 
in  the  days  of  Tirhaka,  B.  C.  700.  139  pyramids, 
at  22a  years  for  a  kingly  generation,  would  be 
3027a  years ;  which  is  incompatible  with  all  Scrip- 
ture chronology.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  pyramids  of  Meroe  to  be  tombs  of  kings, 
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queens  and  princes.  We  have  no  sure  basis  for  cal- 
culating their  antiquity,  excepting  that  they  belong 
to  a  period  more  ancient  than  700  B.  C. ;  but  we 
know  that  whenever  they  were  erected,  it  was  by 
the  same  race  which  built  thbse  of  Memphis,  the 
children  of  Ham — ^the  Caucasian  settlers  in  the  Ni- 
lotic valley,  and  not  by  African  aborigines  of  any 
race,  or  of  any  period.  The  most  critical  examina^- 
tion  establishes  for  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  for 
Shoopho,  builder  of  the  largest,  an  antiquity  that 
cannot  certainly  be  later  than  B.  C.  2348 — though 
probably  dating  some  centuries  earlier;  but  that 
they  were  erected  by  Caucasians  is  indisputable. — 
That  the  pyramids  of  Meroe  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  is  probable,  and  that  they  were  likewise  built 
by  Caucasians  is  positive. 

"  If  the  pyramids  of  Meroe  are  older  than  those 
of  Memphis,  their  epoch  must  necessarily  surpass 
the  Septuagint  era  of  the  Flood,  if  not  that  of  the 
Creation. 

"If,  from  a  rigid  examination  of  their  present 
appearance,  the  priority  of  those  at  Meroe  is  proved, 
(as  Mr.  Hoskins  considers,)  and  this  aged  appearance 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  effects  of  tropical  rains 
and  solar  heat,  acting  with  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
on  a  friable  material  like  a  soft  sandstone ;  when  we 
reflect  how  little,  in  an  Egyptian  climate,  time 
affects  the  appearance  of  monuments;  and  then, 
(though  erroneously,)  recognize  in  Ethiopia  abetter 
climate  than  that  of  Egypt — ^if,  I  say,  we  consider 
that  notwithstanding  so  long  a  period,  (above  4000 

years,)  as  we  know  the  Memphite  pyramids  to  have 
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stood — time  has  had  raoh  a  trifling  effect  on  their 
massiTe  etructures ;  and  we  are  to  allow  a  still 
slighter  effect  to  be  produced  by  time  on  those 
educes  at  Meioe — ^wbj,  we  mnst  carry  the  pyramids 
of  Meroe  beyond  sU  chTonologic&l,  and  measure 
their  antiquity  by  geolt^cal  periods ;  1st,  as  regards 
the  epoch  of  ^e  building  of  these  Meroe  pyramids ; 
which  is  one  fact ;  and  Snd  as  concerns  the  national 
traits  of  the  builders,  who  were  not  Africans,  bat 
Asiatics,  the  utter  destruction  of  all  biblical  chro- 
nology by  thiff  process  would  be  another. 

"  Now,  '  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  are 
equal  to  one  another.'  If  they  are  anterior  to 
Shoopho's  pyramid  in  Egypt,  then  Meroe  must 
have  been  occupied  in  the  earliest  ages — many 
centuries  before  B.  G.  2348 — by  Caucasians,  who 
must  have  migrated  up  the  -valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  have  been  settled  many  ages  at  Meroe  before 
they  erected  one  pyramid .  If  posterior  to  Shoopho's 
pyramid,  Meroe  was  acolony  of  Egypto-Caucasians, 
at  any  interrening  period  prior  to  the  16th  dynasty, 
B.  C.  2272 — ^for  we  know  from  positive  conquests 
of  Egyptian  Pharaohs  in  Nigritia  and  Ethiopia, 
that  Meroe  was  an  Egyptian  province  from  about 
that  time,  down  to  a  few  years  prior  to  B.  G.  700 
— say  for  a  thousand  years. 

"  But,  if  each  of  these  pyramids  of  Ethiopia,  like 
those  of  Memphis,  be  the  sepulchre  of  a  king,  and 
if  all  of  these  Meroe  edifices,  (according  to  Mr.  Hos- 
kins)  were  erected  before  Shoophos'  time,  as  there 
are  139  pyramids  in  Ethiopia,  we  should  have  139 
generations  of  Gaucasian  kings  at  Meroe  before  the 
pyramids  of  Memphis  were  thought  of 
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■apposed  to  be  tbe  raiiu  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and 
Unae  ia  Central  America. 

"  My  iH^vince,  however,  ia  solely  Egyptiui 
history ;  and  I  will  confidently  assert,  that  any  one 
who  will  read  and  study  the  works  of  the  biero- 
glyphical  school — the  volumes  of  the  Champollitnu, 
of  Rosellini,  and  of  Wilkinaon — who  will  weigh  the 
demonstrations  in  Morton's  '  Crania  ^gyptica,*  and 
who,  to  remove  the  last  atoms  of  scepticism,  will  pay 
a  visit  to  Egypt's  time-honored  monuments,  and 
verify  for  himself  the  truth  of  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  hierologists — any  one,  I  repeat,  who  will  do 
all  this,  (which  I  have  done)  and  then  deny  these 
evidences,  would,  I  really  believe,  dispute  the  trath 
of  Euclid's  axiom,  and  maintain  that  '  a  straight 
line  is  not  the  shortest  distance  &om  one  given  point 
to  another.' 

"  Let  me  recapitulate,  in  a  summary  mode,  what 
tiiese  results  are : 

"  1st.  Geologically — that  the  Delta  is  as  ancient 
as  any  portion  of  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Nile,  and 
that  it  was  inhabited  at  the  earliest  postdiluvian 
period. 

"  2nd.  Geographically — that  Lower  Egypt  was 
by  climate,  soil,  and  every  circumstance,  moat 
fitvorable  to  early  settlement;  and  as  the  most 
contiguous  to  Asia,  was  the  region  best  adapted  to 
primitive  colonization,  and  the  earliest  civlization. 
-  "3rd.  Scripturally — ttiat  the  children  of  Ham 
came  &om  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  into  Egypt, 
through  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
•—that  they  inhabited  the  lower  provinces  of  the 
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fixon  lusrth  to  Bonth,  as  these  people,  the  primitiyie 
Bgyptians,  miut  hare  ascended,  and  not  dascended 
that  river." 

Haring  thiu  quoted  Gliddon  at  such  length,  I  will 
now  give  a  reason,  and  to  mj  mind  a  most  convincing 
(me  of  the  capability  of  that  gentleman  in  arriving  at 
correct  conclusions,  upon  the  Caucasian  origin  of 
the  pyramid  builders : 

"  We  are  now  approaching  a  period,  when,  for  all 
local  Egyptian  annsis,  my  own  personal  recollection 
will  supply  the  place  of  books ;  and  I  am  able  to 
speak  as  a  spectator,  and  a  little  later  as  a  very  hum- 
ble actor,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  of  which  I  shall 
incidentally  give  sketehes.  These  may  be  thought 
curious  by  my  readers,  and  I  can  assure  them,  tliat 
they  are  known  to  very  few,  and  have  never  been 
published.  I  have  said,  that  from  1839  my  local  recol- 
lection serves;  but,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  I  will 
mention  that  my  sojourn  in  Egypt  dates  from  1818, 
and  with  intervals  of  absence  has  been  prolonged  du- 
ring 33  years,  to  1841 ;  and  consequently,  I  presume 
to  entertain  opinions  of  my  own,  on  any  afiairs  to 
which  I  am  a  party.  I  mention  these  circumstances, 
with  an  apology  for  alluding  to  myself,  only  to  satisfy 
my  readers,  that  I  am  not  a  stranger  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  may  be  allowed  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  and  long  experience,  without  reference 
to  the  works  or  opinions  of  gentlemen,  who,  how- 
ever gready  they  surpass  me  in  acquirements  and 
talents,  remained  but  a  few  weeks,  months,  or  years, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  whose  Egyptian 
sojonrnings,  in  point  of  duration,  can  rarely  be 
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tlie  PelaagianB  studded  the  isles  and  capes  i^  Uie 
Archipelago  vith  ^eir  forts  and  temples?  long 
before  Eb'oscaQ  civilization  had  smiled  under  Italian 
skies?  And  shall  not  lite  ethn(^rapher,  versed  in 
Egyptian  lore,  proclaim  the  fact,  that  the  physio- 
l(^cal,  craniological,.  capillary  and  cuticnlar  dis- 
tinctions  of  the  hnman  nee  existed,  on  the  first  dis- 
tribntion  of  mankind  throughout  the  earth? 

"  Philologists,  astronomers,  chemists,  painters, 
architects,  physicians,  must  return  to  Egypt,  to 
learn  the  oigin  of  language  and  writing — of  the 
-  calender  and  solar  motion — of  the  art  of  cutting 
granite  with  a  copper  chisel  and  of  giving  elasticy  to 
a  a^iper  sword — of  making  glass  with  the  variegated 
hues  of  the  rainbow — of  moving  single  blocks  of 
polished  syenite,  900  tons  in  weight,  for  any  distance, 
by  land  or  water — of  building  arches,  round  and 
pointed  with  masonic  precision  unsurpassed  at  the 
present  day  and  antecedent,  by  2000  years  to  the 
*  Cloaca  Magna '  of  Rome— of  sculpturing  a  Doric 
cohtmn,  1000  years  before  the  Dorians  are  known  in 
history — oifrtsm  painting  in  imperishable  colors — 
and  of  practical  knowledge  in  anatomy. 

"  Every  craftsman  can  behold,  in  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, the  progress  of  his  art  4000  years  z%q  ;  and, 
whether  it  be  a  wheelwright  building  a  chariot — 
a  shoemaker  drawing  his  twine — a  leather-cutter 
using  the  self  same  form  of  knife  of  old,  as  is  con- 
sidered the  best  form  now — a  weaver  throwing  the 
same  hand-shuttle — a  whitesmith  useing  that  ident- 
ical form  of  blowpipe,  but  lately  recognized  to  be 
the  most  efficient — the  seal-engraver  catting,  in 
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CHAP.TEB  III. 

aUQTATIONS  WM  PBICHABS. 

*'  1.  The  basis  on  which  the  distinction  of  nations 
is  founded,  may  be  displayed  by  two  straight  lines; 
one  of  which  is  to  be  drawn  through  the  meatns- 
audhorias,  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  the  other 
touching  the  prominent  centre  of  the  forehead,  and 
falling  thence  on  the  most  advancing  part  of  the  up- 
per jawbone,  the  head  being  viewed  in  profile.  In  the 
angle  produced  by  these  two  lines,  may  be  said  to 
consist  not  only  the  distinctions  between  the  skulls 
of  the  several  species  of  animals,  but  also  those 
which  are  found  to  exist  between  different  nations; 
and  it  might  be  concluded  that  nature  has  availed 
herself,  at  the  same  time,  of  this  angle  to  mark  out 
the  diversities  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  esta^ 
blish  a  sort  of  scale  from  the  inferior  tribes  up  to 
the  most  beautiful  forms  which  are  found  in  the  hu- 
man species.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  heads 
of  birds  display  the  smallest  angle,  and  that  it  al- 
ways becomes  of  greater  extent  in  proportion  as  the 
animal  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  human  figure. 
Thus  there  is  one  species  of  the  ape  tribe  in  which 
the  head  has  a  facial  angle  of  forty-two  degrees ;  in 
another  animal  of  the  same  family,  which  is  one  of 
those  simioe  most  approximating  in  figure  to  man- 
kind, the  facial  angle  contains  exactly  fifty  degrees. 
Next  to  this  is  the  head  of  the  African  Negro, 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Kalmuk,  forms  an  an- 
gle of  seventy  degrees ;  while  the  angle  discovered 
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•verj  iBlaad  and  eonlinent  baTO  some  peeofiir^f 
'wfaieh  might  aenre  to  distingnish  Uiem.  One  cf  tlie 
most  important  of  these  v&rieties  consists  in  the 
peculiar  ccm&innation  of  the  pelvis.  Camper,  Soem- 
meiingj  White,  and  others  had  long  ago  ohaerred 
tint  there  is  some  peculiar!^  in  the  shape  in  this 
part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Negro,  and  they  had 
given  different  measurements  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain its  precise  natnre. 

"  The  subject  has  been  more  accurately  investi- 
gated in  later  times,  by  Vrolik  of  Amsterdam,  whose 
olMenrations  have  been  surveyed  in  a  different  point 
of  view  by  Professor  Weber  of  Bonn.  Vrolik  seems 
to  have  been  led  to  these  researches  by  the  remark 
that  the  shape  of  the  pelvis,  must  have  some  in- 
fluence greater  or  less,  on  the  conformation  of  the 
foetus.  '  He  endeavored  to  discover  what  pecu- 
harities  exist  in  tbe  shape  of  the  pelvis,  cbaracteris- 
istic  of  the  different  nations,  by  examining  the  form 
displayed  by  this  part  of  the  skeleton  in  a  male 
and  female  N^o;  in  a  female  of  the  Hottentot 
or  Bushman  race ;  in  a  male  and  female  Javanese ; 
and  in  a  Mestizo,  or  a  person  of  mixed  breed,  having 
one  parent  a  mulatto,  and  the  other  a  white  man  or 
women.  Vrolik  has  remarked  that  the  differences 
between  the  pelvis  of  male  and  female  Europeans 
are  very  considerable,  but  by  no  means  so  striking 
and  well  marked  as  those  which  are  perceived  when  - 
we  compare  the  male  and  female  of  tbe  Negro  race. 
'The  pelvis  of  the  male  Negro '  he  says  '  in  the 
Strength  and  density  of  its  substance  and  of  ihe  bones 
ii^ich:  compose  it,  resembles  the  pelvis  of  a  wild 
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bright  impi-^wrdon  to  their  breadth.  ThebreadlSl 
is  about  half  an  inch  less  than  the  pelvis  cf  the 
Eoroprau  females.  The  height  is  on  the  contirarj, 
mnoh  more  considerable  thim  the  latter.  The  ilia 
reach  up  beyond  the  level  of  the  half  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra.  The  distance  between  the  two 
anterior  and  upper  spines  of  the  ilium  is  a  four^t 
of  an  inch  less  than  in  the  smallest  pelvis  of  the 
N^^ress  measured  by  Dr.  Vrolik,  and  nearly  an 
inch  less  than  the  largest.  Those  of  my  readers 
who  are  accustomed  to  anatomic^  descriptiona  will 
understand  what  is  meant  by  these  remarks  on  in- 
i^eeting  the  sketch  in  the  next  page,  displaying  the 
anterior  and  posterior  view  of  the  human  peltis,  in 
ocHnparison  with  those  of  the  highest  of  the  simin, 
the  chimpantsi  and  the  orang.  By  the  animality, 
or  degradation  of  the  forms  of  the  pelvis  peculiar  to 
the  Negress,  and  the  Bushman  or  Hottentot,  is  im- 
plied an  approach  towards  the  forms  of  these  latter 
species.  128 — 135. 

"  3.  The  complexion  of  the  Arabs  displays  gre^ 
diversities  in  the  different  countries  inhabited  by 
them.  Volney  says  that  some  of  the  Bedoains  arci 
black.  Niebuhr  and  De  Pag6s  assure  us  that  the 
crfor  of  the  lower  orders  is  naturally  a  dusky  » 
yellow  brown.  According  to  Burkhaxdt,  the  Arabs 
in  the  low  countries  of  the  Nile  bordering  on  Nubia, 
are  black.  This  traveller  carefully  distinguishes 
the  Arabs  from  Negroes'  and  Nubians.  Higher  up 
tlw  Nile  than  Dongola  are  the  Sh^ya  Arabs  of 
whom  we  have  an  excellent  description  from  an  in- 
teligent  English  traveller.    '  The  general  complex- 
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having  the  space  marked  oat  by  the  imwrtioii  of  the 
tempOTal  muscle  more  extensive  than  in  European 
heads.  160. 

"  fi.  The  Mongolian  race,  property  bo  termed,  is 
generally  considered  as  most  strongly  exemplifying 
the  broad  faced  or  pyramidal  form  of  the  skulL 
This  character  is,  however,  in  reality  more  fully 
displayed  in  the  heads  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  some  ' 
-  other  nations,  who  wander  along  the  shores  of  the 
Icy  Sea.  But  the  Mongolian  race  decidedly  belongs 
to  a  variety  of  the  human  species  which  is  distin- 
guished from  Europeans  by  the  shape  of  the  skuU. 
314 

"  6.  The  Kamtschatkans,  or  Kamtschadales,  are 
a  people  long  well  known  to  Navigators  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  They  were  a  numerous  people 
till  they  became  almost  exterminated  by  the  small- 
pox and  other  diseases,  introduced  among  them. by 
Europeans.  Only  the  southern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula known  by  their  name,  is  inhabited  by  this 
race  of  people,  the  northern  portion  belonging  to  the 
Koriaks.  The  Kamtschatkans  call  themselves  Itel- 
man.  By  StoUer  who  described  them  with  accur- 
acy, they  were  imagined  to  be  of  Mongolian  origin, 
an  hypothesis  chieQy  founded  on  a  physical  resem- 
blance, and  which  is  contradicted  by  an  examination 
of  their  language.  It  appears  that  they  constitute 
a  distinct  race,  which,  however,  is  divided  into  four 
tribes,  who  scarcely  understand  each  other.  They 
are  Shamanists,  and  a  people  of  rude  and  squalid 
manners.  The  Kamtschatkans  are  described  as  a 
people  of  short  stature,  swarthy  complexion,  of  black 
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tertropieal  Africa.  If  we  trace  the  uitorruuiig 
countries  between  Egypt  and  Senegambia,  and 
carefully  note  the  physical  qualities  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  al- 
most every-  degree  or  stage  of  deviation  success- 
ively displayed,  and  showing  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  characters  of  the  Egyptian  to  those  of  the 
Negro,  without  any  broadly  marked  line  of  abrupt 
separation.  The  characteristic  type  of  one  division 
of  the  human  species  here  passes  into  another,  and 
that  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  This  grad- 
ual change  is  not  the  result  of  the  intermixture  of 
races  on  the  confioes  of  regions  of  old  allotted  to 
either  separately.  T^s  might  have  been  conjec- 
tured some  years  ago,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  often  been 
Bfud  by  those  who  sought  the  most  obvious  explan- 
ation of  the  phenomena.  The  intermediate  tribes 
are  not  Mulattoes,  or  at  aU  resembling  Mulattoes : 
they  have  each  their  distinguishing  features,  which 
besides  their  distinct  languages,  marks  them  out  as 
races  sepsoute  and  peculiar,  and  not  less  distinct  from 
the  Negroes  than  white  races  themselves.  These 
more  accurate  observations  are  the  result  of  recent 
inquiries  made  on  the  spot  by  persons  well  skill- 
ed in  natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and!"  aware  of  the  important  bearing  of 
such  inquiries  on  the  physical  history  of  the  human 
species.  They  were  commenced  by  the  scientific 
men  who  accompanied  the  army  of  the  French  re- 
pubUc  in  the  Egyptian  expedition.  They  have 
been  followed  up  by  later  travellers.  Some  of  the 
most  extensive  of  these  researches  have  been  made 
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yrdi  plwwd  teeth;  somewhat  purled  or  snootV 
luuTiiand  a  middle  stature.  The  greater  number 
eS  tike  inhabit^ts  of  the  high  mouatains  of  Samen, 
and  of  the  plaius  round  Lake  Tzana,  as  well  as  the 
Falasha  or  Jews,  the  heathen  Gamant,  and  the 
Agows,  notwithstandmg  the  varietj  of  their  dialects, 
bel(Hig  to  this  class.  A  second  numerous  divisum 
of  the  Abyssinian  people,  according  to  the  same 
traveller,  is  Identified,  as  far  as  physical  traits  are 
ooDcemed,  with  the  race  which  he  has  designated 
under  the  name  of  Ethiopian.  '  This  last  type ' 
says  Dr.  Ruppell  'is  distinguished  chiefly  by  a 
less  acute  and  uniformly  somewhat  flattened  nosb  ; 
by  thick  lips ;  by  long  and  not  very  sparkhng  eyes ; 
&nd  by  .very  sb'ongly  crisped  and  almost  wooly 
hair,  which  stands  very  thickly  upon  the  head.  A 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Abyssinian  coast,  of 
the  province  Hamasen,  and  other  districts  along  the 
uothern  borders  of  Abyssinia,  belongs  to  thisEthio^ 
plan  race.'  These  are  the  characters  which  Rup- 
.  pell,  in  a  previous  work,  had  ascribed  to  the  Ber- 
berines  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ababdeh.  He  says  that 
the  portrait  of  the  Suakiny  Arab,  given  in  Lord 
Valentia's  travels,  of  which  the  figure  in  page  372 
is  taken  is  a  very  good  exemplification  of  this  type 
of  countenance  and  general  character.  This  last 
physical  type,  which  Ruppell  terms  Ethiopian,  and 
deolares  to  be  common  to  a  considerable  x>art  of 
the  Abyssinian  and  Nubian  tribes,  with  the  Ber- 
beriues,  and  Ababdeh,  and  Bishari,  is  precisely  that 
character  of  physic^nomy  which,  by  Larrey  and 
most  other  writers,  is  described  as  the  prevalent 
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projecting;  the  alveolar  edges  are  less  extenilTe. 
The  complexion  of  Abjssiniuis  is  the  color  of  copper. 
'These  characters,'  says  M.  Larry,  are  common, 
with  slight  shades  of  difference,  to  the  AbysBlnians 
and  the  Copts.  They  are  likewise  recognised  in 
the  statues  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  Sphinx,  as  well  as  several  of  the  Egyptian 
mummies.  He  says  that  the  mummy  heads 
found  at  Saqqarah  displayed  precisely  the  same 
character,  namely,  the  prominence  of  the  cheek 
bones  and  of  the  Zygomatic  arches,  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  nasal  fossfs,  and  the  relatively  slight 
projection  in  the  alveolar  edges,  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  structure  in  the  Negro 
skull.  386. 

"  11.  The  region  which  I  have  last  mentioned 
has  been  the  great  seat  of  the  exportation  of  Negro 
Slaves,  and  the  tribes  on  the  coast  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  loweststate  of  physical  and  moral  degra^ 
dation  by  the  calamities  and  vices  attendant  on  that 
traflSc.  Throughout  Negroland,  and  especially  this 
part  of  it,  the  inhabitants  of  one  district  in  the  inter- 
ior, the  dwellers  on  one  mountain  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  seize  the  wives  and  children  of  the  neigh- 
boring clans,  and  sell  them  to  strangers ;  rrumy  seB 
their  own.  Every  recess,  and  almost  every  comer  of 
the  land,  has  been  the  scene  of  hateful  rapine  and 
slaughter,  not  to  be  excused  or  palliated  by  the 
spirit  of  warfere,  but  perpetrated  in  cold  blood 
and  for  the  love  of  gain.  308 — 309. 

"  12.  The  Hottentot  tribes,  who  are  believed  to 
have  occupied,  or  rather  to  have  traveroed,  in  their 
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color ;  their  coantenance  is  repnIsiTe, — a  pTonunenl 

forehead,  amell,  deeply  seated,  and  roguish  eyes,  a 
much  depressed  Dose,  and  thick  projecting  lips,  are 
their  characteristic  features.  Their  constitution  is 
80  much  injured  by  their  dissolute  habits  and  the 
constant  smoking  of  durha,  that  both  old  and  young 
look  wrinkled  and  decrepid  ;  nevertheless,  they  are 
-  fond  of  ornament,  and  decorate  their  ears,  arms,  and 
legs,  with  beads,  iron,  copper,  or  brass  rings.  The 
women  also  stain  their  faces  red,  or  paint  them 
wholly  or  in  part  Their  only  clothing,  by  day  or 
night,  is  a  mantle  of  sheep-skin  thrown  orer  their 
bodies,  which  they  term  a  kaross.  The  dwelling 
of  the  Bushman  is  a  low  hut,  or  a  circular  cavity, 
on  the  open  plain,  in  which  he  creeps  at  night,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  which,  though  it  shelters 
him  from  the  wind,  leaves  him  exposed  to  the  rain. 
They  bad  formerly  their  habitation  among  the  rocks, 
in  which  are  still  seen  rnde  figures  of  horses,  oxen, 
or  serpents.  Many  of  them  still  live,  like  wild 
beasts,'  in  their  rocky  retreats,  to  which  they  return 
with  joy  after  escaping  from  the  service  of  the 
colonists.  I  have  never  seen  these  fugitives  other- 
wise occupied  than  with  their  bows  and  arrows; 
the  bows  are  small,  the  arrows  are  barbed,  and 
steeped  in  a  potent  poison,  of  a  resinous  apperance, 
distUled  from  the  leaves  of  an  indigenous  tree.  These 
they  prefer  to  fire-arms,  as  weapons  that  make  no 
report  On  their  return  from  the  chase  they  feast 
till  they  become  drowsy,  and  hunger  only  rouses 
them  to  renewed  exertion.  In  seasons  of  scarcity, 
they  devour  wild  roots,  ants'  eggs,   locusts,  and 
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distance  from  each  otiier,  the  lar^  size  of  &e  oo- 
oipital  foramen,  are  points  in  which  the  Hottcutotis 
resemble  the  northern  Asiatics,  and  even  the  Es- 
qnimaox.  The  aimexed  outline  represents  the  cran- 
ium of  a  B  ashman,  in  which,  however,  the  jaw  pro- 
jeots  more  th&n  in  other  shnlls  of  the  same  race." 
810—314. 

**  13.  The  Missouri  Indians  of  the  male  sex  exceed 
in  height  the  ordinary  average  of  the  Europeans; 
but  the  women  are  in  proportion  shorter  and  thicker. 
The  average  fecial  angle  is  78°,  that  of  the  Ohero^ 
kees  being  75°;  the  transverse  line  of  direction  of 
the  ejes  is  rectilinear ;  the  nose  acqniline ;  the  lips 
thicker  than  th<»e  of  the  Europeans;  the  cho<^- 
bones  prominent,  but  not  angular.  The  reconUT* 
bom  in&nts  are  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  which 
after  a  while  becomes  whiter,  and  then  gradually  as- 
sumes that  tint,  which  is  not  perfectly  uniform 
a^nongst  .all  the  Indians,  and  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  approximation,  we  call  copper  color.  They 
designate  that  of  the  Europeans  by  words  which 
mean  white  or  pale.  Theirs  is  not  the  effect  of  ex- 
posure, as  all  parts  of  the  body  present  the  same 
appearance.  The  women  marrj  very  young,  bear 
children  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  forty,  and  have 
generally  from  four  to  six."  400. 

"  14.  The  nature  of  the  hair  is^  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  permanent  characteristics  of  different  races. 
The  hair  of  the  Negro  has  been  termed  woolly ;  it 
is  not  wool,  and  only  differs  from  the  hair  of  other 
races  in  less  important  respects."  476. 

**  15.  Let  us  imagine,  &r  a  moment  a  stranger 
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approadung  as  it  does  in  its  form  most  nearly  to  the 
BBcond  genos  of  bimanotis  animals,  is  still  more 
closely  allied  to  the  orange  through  the  inferiority  ci 
its  intellectual  faculties.  '  Happily  for  themselves ' 
he  continues  '  these  people  are  so  brutish,  lazy,  and 
stupid,  that  the  idea  of  reducing  them  to  slavery 
has  been  abandoned.'  No  picture  of  human  d^- 
radation  and  .wretchedness  can  be  drawn  which  ex- 
ceeds the  real  abasement  and  misery  of  the  Bush- 
men, as  we  find  it  displayed  by  the  most  accurate 
writers  who  describe  this  people.  Without  houses, 
or  even  huts,  living  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  earth, 
these  naked  and  half  starved  savages  wander 
through  forests,  in  small  companies  or  separate 
families,  hardly  supporting  their  comfortless  exis- 
tence, by  collecting  wild  roots,  by  a  toilsome  search 
for  the  eggs  of  ants,  and  by  devouring,  whenever 
they  can  catch  them,  lizards,  snakes,  and  the  most 
loathsome  insects.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
those  writers  who  search  for  approximations  between 
mankind  and  the  inferior  orders  of  creation  fix  upon 
the  Bushman  as  their  &Torite  theme.  But  accur- 
ate observers,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  undue 
prepossession  towards  opposite  sentiments  and  rep- 
resentations of  humfui  nature  have  drawn  a  less  un- 
favorable picture  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter of  the  Bushmen.  Mr.  Burchell,  who  sought 
and  obtained  opportunities  of  conversing  with  them, 
and  observing  their  manner  of  existence,  though 
he  found  them,  in  the  most  destitute  and  miserable 
state,  yet  discovered  among  them  traits  of  kind  and 
Bodal  feelings,  and  all  the  essential  attributes  of 
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and  ferocious  character :  from  a  mild,  confiding,  and 
unenterprising  race  of  shepherds,  they  have  been 
gradually  transformed  into  wandering  hordes  of 
fierce,  suspicious,  vindictive"  savages ;  by  their  fel- 
low men  they  have  been  treated  as  wild  beasts,  un- 
til they  have  become  assimilated  to  wild  beasts  in 
their  habits  and  dispositions.'  DiflBlcult  as  it  may 
be  to  imagine  a  change  from  the  state  of  herdsmen 
to  that  of  the  miserable  Bushmen,  the  transition 
has  been  actually  observed  and  described.  Among 
the  Hottentot  tribes  the  Koranas  are  well  known  to 
be  the  most  advanced  in  all  the  possessions  and  im- 
provements which  belong  to  the  pastoral  life.  A 
late  traveller  in  Africa,  whose  narrative  is  replete 
with  good  sense  and  the  marks  of  accurate  know- 
ledge, has  traced  from  observation  the  process  by 
which  hordes  even  of  the  Korah  race  have  been  re- 
duced from  the  life  of  peaceful  herdsmen  to  the  con- 
dition of  hunters  and  predatory  savages. 

"  The  Koranas  as  visited  by  Mr.  Thomson  on  the 
Hartebeest  river,  had  actually  undergone  this  trans- 
ition; having  been  plundered  by  their  neighbors, 
and  driven  out  into  the  wilderness  to  subsist  upon 
wild  fruits,  they  had  adopted  the  habits  of  the 
Bushmen,  and  had  become  assimilated  in  every  es- 
sential particular  to  that  miserable  tribe.  Consider- 
ing the  pastoral  Hottentots  and  the  Bushmen  as 
one  race,  I  shall  make  some  remarks  on  their  men- 
tal character  in  general,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
ground  for  a  comparison  between  this  and  other 
families  of  men.  We  must  attempt  to  estimate  the 
character  of  the  Hottentot  race,  not  from  their 
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present  degraded  condition,  after  the  cruelty  and  op- 
pression which  they  have  endured  from  European 
colonists  during  so  many  generations  have  broken 
their  spirit,  and  reduced  them  to  bondage  or  exile, 
but  from  the  accounts  left  by  older  writers  of  the 
condition  of  these  .tribes  soon  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Dutch  colony.  The  voyager  Kolben 
has  given  us  a  full  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  Hottentots  at  this  time,  and  many  of  his  state- 
ments are  singularly  at  variance  with  the  de- 
scription which  late  writers  have  drawn.  Kolben 
extols  the  good  moral  qualities  of  the  Hottentots. 
*  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most  faithful  servants  in 
the  world.  Though  infinitely  fond  of  wine,  tobacco, 
and  brandy,  they  are  safely  intrusted  with  them, 
and  will  neither  themselves  take,  nor  suffer  others  to 
diminish,  any  such  articles  when  committed  to  their 
trust.  To  this  quality  they  add  the  greatest  human- 
ity and  good  nature.  Their  chastity  is  remarkable, 
and  adultery,  when  known  among  them,  is  punished 
with  death.  They  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  slothful 
and  indolent ;  and,  though  they  can  think,'  as  he 
says,  *to  the  purpose,  they  hate  the  trouble  of 
thought.'  Kolben  considered  their  intellect  as  by  no 
means  deficient.  He  declares  that  *he  has  known 
many  of  them  who  understood  Dutch,  French,  and 
Portuguese,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  ;  one  particu- 
larly, who  learned  English  and  Portuguese  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  having  conquered  the  habits  of 
pronunciation  contracted  from  his  native  language, 
was  said  by  good  judges,  to  understand  and  speak 
them  with  surprising  readiness  and  propriety.  They 
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are  even  employed  by  Europeans  in  affairs  that  re- 
quire judgment  and  capacity.  A  Hottentot,  named 
Cloos,  was  instructed  by  Van  der  Stel,  the  late  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Cape,  with  the  business  of  carrying  on  a 
trade  of  barter  for  cattle  with  the  tribes  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  he  generally  returned,  after  executing 
his  commission,  with  great  success.  The  internal 
character  of  the  mind  is  best  known  by  discovering 
the  religious  ideas  and  impressions.  It  has  often 
been  said,  that  the  Hottentots  are  destitute  of  all 
belief  in  a  deity  or  a  future  state.  Enslaved  and 
separated  from  their  fellows;  and  scarcely  able, 
without  constant  toil,  to  support  life,  some  may  have 
lost  the  power  and  habit  of  reflection  and  all  traces 
of  sentiment ;  but  Kolben  assures  us,  that  the  Hot- 
tentots of  his  time  had  a  firm  belief  in  a  supreme 
power,  which  they  termed  '  Gounza  Tekquoa,'  or 
the  God  of  all  Gods,  saying  that  he  lived  beyond 
the  moon.  They  paid  him  no  adoration ;  but  they 
worshipped  the  moon  at  the  full  and  change,  by 
sacrifices  of  cattle,  with  distorted  faces  and  postures, 
shouting,  swearing,  singing,  jumping,  stamping, 
dancingj  and  making  numerous  prostrations,  repeat- 
ing an  unintelligible  jargon  of  words.  *  They  also 
pay  singular  veneration  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  beetle, 
the  appearence  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  particu- 
larly fortunate.  They  have  an  evil  deity,  called 
Toutouka,  whom  they  represent  as  a  little  crabbed, 
ill-natured  being,  a  great  enemy  to  the  Hottentots, 
and  the  author  of  all  the  mischief  in  the  world. 
They  offer  sacrifices  to  him  in  order  to  soften  his 
temper.     All  sudden  pain,  accidents,  or  sicknesses. 
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are  attributed  to  witchcraft.  Charms  and  amulets 
are  in  high  esteem  among  them.'  Kolben  thinks 
they  have  not  the  least  notion  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments ;  '  Yet '  says  he,  *  that  they  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  seems  evident  from  these 
particulars  ;  first,  that  they  offer  up  prayers  to  saints, 
or  good  Hottentots  departed;  secondly,  that  they 
are  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  the  departed 
spirits  to  molest  them ;  for  which  reason,  on  the 
death  of  any  person,  they  remove  their  kraal,  be- 
lieving that  the  departed  souls  remain  about  the 
place  which  they  formerly  inhabited  :  thirdly,  they 
believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  witches  or  wizards 
to  lay  these  spirits."     514 — 519. 

"  17.  The  country  of  Doko  is  a  month's  journey 
distant  from  Kaffa,  and  it  seems  that  only  those 
merchants  who  are  dealers  in  slaves,  go  farther  than 
Kaffa.  The  most  common  route  passes  Kaffa  in  a 
south  westerly  direction,  leading  to  Dambaro,  after- 
wards to  Kootcha,  Kooloo  and  then  passing  the  river 
Omo  to  Tooffte,  where  they  begin  to  hunt  the  slaves 
in  Boko,  of  which  chase  I  shall  give  a  description,  as 
it  has  been  stated  to  me,  and  the  reader  may  use 
his  own  judgment  respecting  it.  'Dilbo  begins 
with  stating  that  the  people  of  Doko,  both  men  and 
women,  are  said  to  be  not  taller  than  boys  nine  or 
ten  years  old.  They  never  exceed  that  height, 
even  in  the  most  advanced  age.  They  go  quite 
naked ;  their  principle  food  are  ants,  snakes,  mice, 
and  other  things  which  commonly  are  not  used 
as  food.  They  are  said  to  be  so  skilful  in  finding 
out  the  ants  and  snakes,  that  Dilbo  could  not  refrain 
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from  praisings  them' greatly  on  that  accotmt  They 
are  so  fond  of  this  food,  that  even  when  they  have 
become  acquainted  with  better  aliment  in  Enarea 
and  Kaffa,  they  are  nevertheless  frequently  punish- 
ed foT  following  their  inclination  of  dicing  in 
search  of  ants  and  snakes  as  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  sight  of  their  masters.  The  skins  of  snakes  are 
worn  by  them  about  their  necks  as  ornaments. 
They  ahK>  climb  trees  with  great  skill  to  fetch  down 
the  fruits,  and  in  doing  this  they  stretch  their  hands 
downwards  and  their  legs  upwards.  They  live  in 
extensive  forests  of  Bamboo  and  other  woods,  which 
are  so  thick  that  the  slave  hunter  finds  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  follow  them  in  these  retreats.  These  hun- 
ters sometimes  discover  a  great  number  of  the 
Dokos  sitting  on  the  trees,  and  then  use  the  artifice 
of  shewing  them  shining  things,  by  which  they  are 
enticed  to  descend,  when  they  are  captured  with- 
out difficulty.  As  soon  as  a  Doko  hegins  to  cry  he 
is  killed,  from  the  apprehension  that  this,  as  a  sign 
of  danger,  will  cause  the  others  to  take  to  their 
heels.  Even  the  women  climb  on  the  trees,  where 
in  a  few  minutes  a  great  number  of  them  may  be 
captured  and  sold  into  slavery.  '  The  Dokos  live 
mixed  together;  men  and  women  unite  and  separ- 
ate as  they  please ;  and  this  Dilbo  considers  as  the 
reason  why  that  tribe  has  not  been  exterminated, 
though  frequently  a  single  slave  hunter  returns 
home  with  a  thousand  of  them  reduced  to  slavery. 
The  mother  suckles  the  child  only  as  loi^  as  she 
is  unable  to  find  ants  and  snakes  for  its  food.  She 
abandons  it  aa  soon  as  it  can  get  its  food  by  ilself. 
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No  radk  OP  order  exists  among  tlie  Dokos.  No- 
bo^  orders,  nobody  obeys,  nobody  defends  th6 
ooimntEy,  nobody  cares  for  the  wel&re  of  the  nation. 
1%^  make  no  attempt  to  secure  themselves  bat 
by  Tonmng  ati^y.  They  are  as  quick  aiB  monkeys; 
and  tiiey  are  yery  sensible  of  the  misery  prepared 
for  them  hf  the  slave  hunters,  who  so  frequently 
eneir^e  &eir  forests  and  drive  them  from  thence 
into  die  open  plains  like  beasts.  When  there  press- 
ed, they  aro  oft^  heard  praying.  They  put  their 
heads  on  tibe  groand,  and  stretch  their  legs  upwards, 
and  cry,  in  li.  pitiful  manner,  'Yer!  YerV  Thus 
they  eall  on  { &6  Supreme  Being,  of  whom  they 
have  some  nodoos,  and  are  said  to  exclaim,  *  If  you 
do  exists  .wky  d&-  ydQ  suffer  us  to  die,  who  do  not 
ask  ftn:  food  or  dotlmi,  aad  who  live  on  snakes,  ants 
and  mice  V  Dilbo*  stMed  that  it  was  no  rare  thing 
to  find  five  or  abt  Dokos  in  such  a  position  and  state 
of  mind.  Soin^miei  tiiese  people  quarrel  among 
tibiemselves  whm  tiie/  eat  the  fruit  of  the  trees. 
Then  the  afarbugear  one  throws  the  weaker  one  to  the 
grofiknd^  attd  &e  latter  is  tiius  frequently  killed  in  a 
misMiide  iM]^.  ^  ^  I^  country  it  rains  almost 

in6e88U%^llMMK^  M^^  January,  and  even  later 
the  raiB  doM  JiM  cease  entirely.  The  climate  is 
not  eoldt  bnt  very  wet.  The  traveller,  in  going 
firmn  Kaffii^.tq  Doko^  must  pass  over  a  very  high 
omiitlrf^JiiicI  etoss  several  rivers,  which  fall  into 
the  GocAuibi-  The  language  of  the  Dokos  is  a  kind 
of  muiili|ittp  whioh  is  understood  by  no  one  but 
tlieiti86||AM  1^  tiieir  hunters.  The  Dokos  evince 
ttMh '  rtlM^  tfti  ddll  in  managing  the  affiiiiir  of 
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'  Uieir  masters,  to  whom  they  are  so  much  attached, 
and  they  render  themselves  valuable  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  no  native  of  Kaffa  ever  sells  one. of  them 
to  he  sent  out  of  the  country,  as  Captain  Clapper- 
ton  says  of  the  slaves  of  Nyffie.  The  very  slaves 
of  this  people  are  in  great  request,  and  when  once 
obtained  are  never  again  sold  out  of  the  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  Enearea  and  Kaffa  sell  only 
those  slaves  which  they  have  taken  in  their  border 
wars  with  the  tribes  living  near  them,  but  never  a 
Doko.  The  Doko  is  also  averse  to  being  sold ;  he 
prefers  death  to  separating  from  his  master,  to 
whom  he  has  attached  himself.  '  The  access  to  the 
country  of  Doko  is  very  difficult,  as  the  inhabitanta 
of  Dambaro,  KooUoo,  and  Tooffte,  are  enemies  to  the 
traders  from  Kafifa,  though  these  tribes  are  depen- 
dant on  Kaffa  and  pay  a  tribute  to  its  sovereigns. 
For  these  tribes  are  Intent  on  preserving  for  them- 
selves alone  the  exclusive  priviledge  of  hunting  the 
Dokos,  and  of  trading  with  the  slaves  thus  obtained. 
'  DUbo  did  not  know  whether  the  tribes  residing 
southand  west  of  the  Dokos  persecute  this  unhap- 
py nation  in  the  same  cruel  way.  '  This  is  Dilbo'g 
account  of  the  Dokos,  a  nation  of  pygmies,  who  are 
found  in  so  degraded  a  condition  of  human  nature 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  implicit  credit  to  his  ac- 
count The  notion  of  a  nation  of  pygmies  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  is  very  ancient,  as  Herodotus 
speaks  of  them  in  11.  32."  554 — 557. 

"  18.  A  most  interesting  and  really  important  ad- 
dition has  lately  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  character  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    This 
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iMirbeeii  dwited  from  a  quarter  where  local  proba- 
tiffitiea  wouM  least  of  all  have  indtioed  us  to  have 
lo^Kid  for^ii  In  France,  where  so  many  sckntifip 
men  haTS  bee&  devoted,  ever  since  the  conquest  of 
Egjrpt  h^  Napoleon,  for  a  long  time  under  the  pa- 
tM^iagit  tf  government,  to  researches  into  this  sub* 
jeet^  in  Siigliiad,  possessed  of  the  immense  ad  van- 
tags  vtrf^M^di^^iKl  commercial  resources;  in  the 
acaitoffiUbei^iialy  and  Grermany,  where  the  arts  of 
SSgjrpt  liavi^been  studied  in  natural  museums, 
8<»it6d3iB  ai^  tidng  has  been  done  since  the  time  of 
l^Unmiboobt^  elucidate  the  physical  history  of  the 
atfolait  l&gy^ftiik  race^  In  none  of  these  countries 
hi^ve  imy  e3Qlum?e  collections  been  formed  of  the 
miitirials  ind  'readttrib^which  alone  can  afford  a 
secure  fimndatiiotR  'fet^^  i^  attempts.  It  is  in  the 
United  States  ol  Amwiea^that  a  remarkable  ad- 
vaqoement  of  &dm  pa^  of  physical  science  has 
been  at  kbgtb  aehieved.  *  The  transactions  of  the 
AmglioaarrPh^igophical  Society'  contain  a  memoir 
lOf^fBt^WAlMk^ydt  Philadelphia,  in  which  that  able 
wt&^x%i^ik^  already  distinguished  by  his 

tiibSiSf^^  into  the  physical  characters 

oC^'At^  hElittlliii|inerican  races,  has  brought  forward 
ariiyiMii^  IM^  information  on  the  ancient 
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ctions  from  Prichard  placed  the 
^pliiMKH'e^  before  the  reader.    Let 

wMiiK^  that  ''Prichard  is  the  great  ad- 

^"filift  natural  equality  of  races."  The  quota- 
If  affinrded  will  indicate  that  his  position 
difficrult  one.    It  cannot  fiedl  to  strike 
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even  a  casual  reader,  that  this  writer  has  to  make 
so  many  admissions  regarding  the  inferioh^  of 
the  colored  races  and  the  superiority  of  the  white, 
as  to  prove  most  conclusively  the  doctrine  I  have 
adrocated  ever  since  I  devoted  any  attention  to  tbis' 
Bul^ect  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  those  writers  who 
have  not  had  a  fdl  opportunity  to  observe  the  n»- 
gro  by  actual  communication  are  the  very  persons 
who  are  strongest  in  advocating  the  original  equali^ 
of  tiie  various  racesof  men,  while  those  who  have  mix- 
ed among  the  colored  races  become  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  maintaining  any  such 
proposition.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith, 
and  Robert  Knox  M.  D.,  both  of  whom  I  shall  cite, 
are  proofs  of  the  latter,  and  Prichard  of  the  former. 
Pricbard  states  that  the  wool  upon  the  negro's  head 
is  not  wool  but  hair,  to  this  assertion  I  intend  to 
offer  the  investigations  of  Peter  A.  Brown  Esq.,  a 
scientific  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  well 
qualified  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  subject 
Having  thus  quoted  "  Frichard's  Natural  History  of 
Man,"  I  will  reserve  further  extracts  from  "  Physi- 
cal Researches  into  the  Natural  History  of  Mankind" 
by  the  same  author,  for  another  place  in  these 
pages  and  will  now  place  before  the  reader  the 
laborious,  learned  and  scientific  investigations  of 
Lawrence. 
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<  *^JL,  Cectem  eietemal  circuimtaxipes,  as  ftod,  cK^ 
niitlOi  iii<)deL«|.lile,  have  the  power  of  modifyiiig  tie 
amoiaLAaigli^^  make  it  deviate  from 

tbat  iifyikpfiai^^  Bat  this  effeqt  terminates  in  the 
individual  Thus,  a  fiir  Englishman^  if  exposed  to 
the^son^  Ixi^el^  and  swarthy  in  Bengal ;  hut  ^ 

his  oApribgr :i£:dfrdm  an  Englishwoman,  are  hom 
lustJsftiiaaiua  liijfDself  was  originally:  and  the 
childfim^ jiSk  sogr^^i^^  of  generations,  that  we 
ha^e  yet  oiiieisfjBd^  iito  equally  fair^  pro- 

vided tbrae^haii  ihebii^i^^  intermixture  of  dark 

''  2.  In  OfqKMtimi  i&lbMe^ews  it  hias  been  con- 
tended iha^tfaougkt  is  iiot  an  act  of  the  brain,  but 
of  aj(t  loiiBffctarialsQbstai^  in  or  connected 

mthit  ^^31ii^luge^Jmd  curious  structure,  which, 
iM;  |hea^il«q|a*^  si^^  of  all  the 

l^l^pd^iinij^  which  is  so  peculiarly 

aad  ijil^  Oljganized,  nicely  enveloped  in  sue- 
cesBifi»l|n(i|j^  and  securely  lodged  in  a  solid 
bo«y  fi|4e^wv<MiMdflaK)st  without  an  office,  being 
taa^ppl^j^lfl^^  be  capable  of  sensation.  It  has, 
ipwfifd^.tf^^  in  ike  animal  economy ;  it  is 

}f/t^ljl^^f^^  fedged  than  any  other  part, 

«|||||i^^  its  office~only  one  remove 

iQbiiiiMp^  not  a  very  honorable  one:  it 

tei|(J||^iM#  to  c^pUL  the  door,  and 

%!Wifa!li"Wi  iJt^^^       to  the  nugtsar  of  lte;hoM«j 
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who  takes  on  himself  the  entire  chaise  of  receiving, 

entertaining,  and  emplojring  them. 

"  Let  us  survey  the  natural  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind; — its  rise,  progress,  variouB  fetes,  and 
decay ; — and  then  judge  whether  these  accord  best 
with  the  hypothesis  of  an  immaterial  agent,  or  with 
the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the  analc^y 
of  every  other  organ  and  fdnction  throughout  the 
boundless  extent  of  living  beings. 

**  You  must  bring  to  this  physiolc^cal  ques- 
tion a  sincere  and  earnest  love  of  truth ;  dismissing 
from  your  minds  all  the  prejudices  and  alarms 
which  have  been  so  industriously  connected  with  it. 
If  you  enter  on  the  inquiry  in  the  spirit  of  the  bigot 
and  partisan,  suffering  a  cloud  of  fears  and  hopes, 
desires  and  aversions,  to  hang  round  your  under- 
standings, you  will  never  discern  objects  clearly ; 
their  colors,  dimensions,  will  be  confused,  distorted* 
and  obscured  by  the  intellectual  mist.  Our  business 
is  to  inquire  what  is  true;  not  what  is  the  finest  theory, 
not  what  will  supply  the  best  topics  of  pretty  com- 
position and  eloquent  declamation,  addressed  to  the 
prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  ignorance  of 
our  hearers.  We  need  not  fear  the  result  of  inves- 
tigation :  truth  is  like  a  native  rustic  beauty,  most 
lovely  when  unadorned,  and  seen  in  the  open  light 
of  day :  your  fine  hypothesis  and  specious  theories 
are  like  the  unfortunate  females  who  supply  the 
want  or  the  loss  of  native  charms,  and  repair  the 
breaches  of  age  or  disease  by  paint  and  finery,  and 
decorations,  which  can  only  be  exhibited  in  the 
glaring  lights,  the  artificial  atmosphere,  and  the  nn- 
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iMiOfil?  weflypiy  of  the  fhesbre  €x  titioan.  Whda- 
li^  If  iiil<h0toagM  discussed,  tni&  wiU  not  ftii  to 
come,  Ukft  tiled  gold  firom  the  fire.    Like  AiiJc^it 

'^*  JbsiiM  iiifd  free  inqtiiiy  are  the  only  effectiiil 
nn^toliii  ^i^Mlm.  Give  them  fall  scope,  and  they 
iiiQ^V^dMM  ifte  trQ  ftlse  opinioiis 

asfii' iSI '  ^»^ipwioiis  offspring  of  ignorance,  preju* 
dioe,  li^^itrib^^  befi»re  their  severe  tribiuial, 

and  MllMlft^  dose  investiga- 

tum.  Erroar  alone  needs  artificial  support:  truth 
ean%stasi  t^>iln^ 

^Sit.  l^kamMxb' Mouti  with  the  assistance  of 
Wi.  MiinS^  cidAd^  Mirt  ndcroscope,  Ims  shown  us  a 
TAt:k:Blj^^^  time  of  conception; 

about  as  broad,  aadaEttle  longer  than  a  pin's  head. 
H^  satisfied  liitt86lB£4itatlli^^  of  this  homuncu- 
buii»i|i  diimridbto; :  ,GMdd  tt^  immaterid  mind 
bi^cl  beitti  iiimM(ti^l»A  this  time;  or  was 

1liitmEnlinit4o(^Mi^  for  ao  ethereal  a  lodger  ?  At 
iStmS^iplA^-j^^^^  it  is  still  difficult 

^to^iiklm^^  and  the  beUevers  in 

h8:lqtaiMii^  us  quite  in  the  dark 

<mi&«i|m^ii|^  the  spiritual  guest  ^r- 

Mn^mn  ^M^miSs^ ^  dwelling,  the  interesting  and 
Hii|k>rtsiitWte^  or  combiiiatiQn 

ii^elMfl^q^^  The 

\0Uiii)lm  &uroh  has  cut  the  knot,  which  no 
Imiiit^aad  has  decided  that  the  little 
[at  into  this  #orld  of  troubte,  has 
ft jnIIII^  be  svred ;   it  accordinglj  directs  aiid 

iYm,'m  ctoetitf<diffii6ulfc'I(^^ 
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where  the  death  of  the  in^t  is  apprehended,  to 
baptize  it  by  means  of  a  STringe  introduced  into  the 

vagina,  and  thus  to  save  it  from  perdition. 

"  They,  whose  scruples  are  not  quite  set  at  rest 
by  the  ahove-mentioneid  decision  of  the  church,  nor 
by  being  told  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  taken  up 
its  quarters  in  the  brain,  endeavor  to  account  for 
^e  entire  absence  of  mental  phenomena  at  the  time 
of  birth  by  the  senses  and  brain  not  having  been 
yet  called  into  action  by  the  impressions  of  external 
objects. 

"  These  organs  begin  to  be  exercised  as  soon  as 
the  child  is  bom ;  and  a  ^nt  glimmering  of  mind 
is  dimly  perceived  in  the  course  of  the  first  months 
of  existence ;  but  it  is  as  weak  and  infantile  as  the 
body. 

"  As  the  senses  acquire  their  powers,  and  the 
cerebral  jelly  becomes  firmer,  and  the  mind  gradual- 
ly strengthens;  slowly  advances,  with  the  body, 
through  childhood  to  puberty,  and  becomes  adidt 
when  the  development  of  the  lirame  is  complete : 
it  is,  moreover,  male  or  female,  according  to  the  sex 
of  the  body.  In  the  perfect  period  of  organization, 
the  mind  is  seen  in  the  plentitude  of  its  powers ; 
but  this  state  of  fall  vigor  is  short  in  duration  both, 
for  the  intellect  and  the  corporeal  fabric.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  the  latter  is  evidenced  in  its  mental 
movements;  with  the  decline  of  organization  the 
mind  decays :  it  becomes  decrepit  with  the  body ; 
and  both  are  at  the  same  time  extinguished  by 
death. 

*'  What  do  we  infer  from  this  succession  of  phe- 
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Ii9l}f9fii||^lli«  exi9teii66  and  906m  ti  a:  prtndple 
^0^^^^  body  7  or  a  dose  anaiogj  tb 

l^^jiirtjliry  of  idtt  etlier  oi^ana  and  fiinciidns  ? 
r^lllPltflll?!^         kind  of  the  intellectual  pbB- 
i^lflllft^li^  aiiilnals  wtreiBppiid  closely  to  tlie 

digi«|fi#  ^llm^ciVBMnt  of  the  brain.  The  mind  of 
Ae  lfe|(ttt  aild  Hottentot,  of  the  Calmnck  and  the 
C]Mlll^i#Mp^  European;  and 

thiBfeoig|ililiptw>|i»  less per^t  The  larae  cnui- 
inai^iMM  li^[^^£»ehead  of  the  orang-outang  ^ft  him 
abofie  luf  |HE0^er^  ^^  ;  but  the  development 

c/[  QifmMAh&iihj^^  and  his  mental  manifesta- 
feicMM  Jaifif  hilb  iOfMlljr  bebw  these  of  the  negro. 
The  giadatifOii  elretgankation  and  of  mind  passes 
through  the  void^,  dog^  etephaht,  horse,  to  other 
quadrupeds  ;r:ftmM4Qh>l^^  fishes; 

and  soon  t^llie  iMwrt&diiief  the  animal  chain.'' 
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r^Z^  i^^tlitim         the  femurs  likewise,  are 
fiMji^^  1%  they  possess  opposable 

mrailm%r«  on  the  hind,  as  well  as  on  the 

laill^^^^^l^^  Jhij^  I^aT«  perfect  clavicles ;  perfect 
pf)1ii|piji|i^  0f  the  fore-arm ;  long  and 

fliri^yfetfili^^  Um:  hence  they  have  the 

pojir^lif^^  mafiy  human  actions ;  hence, 

j^%g^  On  the  other  hand, 

'^iijip^  ttand  or  walk  upright,  because 

fH  its  outer  edge,  the  heel  does  not 
)y  and  the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis 
!|i|l&iHilk  unsteady.     CToaseqttenlly,  they 
j||||w^  They 

iim  graeral  ibr»  of  tha  msM^ 
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and  in  the  confi^ration  of  the  brain ;  of  which, 
however,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  greatlj  re- 
duced. The  face  1b  turned  forwards ;  the  optic 
axes  are  parallel ;  the  orbits  complete,  and  separate 
from  the  temporal  fosse.  The  nose  is  flat  (hence 
the  name  simia,  from  simus,  flat-nosed),  and  haaa 
single  triangular  os  nasi. 

"  In  this  QUA.DR1TUAN0TTS  Order  there  is  a  constant- 
ly increasing  deviation  from  the  human  stnictare, 
by  increased  elongation  of  the  muzzle,  and  advances 
to  the  quadruped  attitude  and  pn^ression.  They 
have  the  same  number  and  kinds  of  teeth  as  man ; 
and  an  alimentary  canal  very  much  like  the  human. 
Their  pectoral  mammsa  and  loose  penis  are  other 
approximations. 

"  In  so  lai^e  a  family  as  the  monkeys  we  shall 
expect  to  meet  with  considerable  varieties  of  form, 
and  to  find  that  the  human  character  Is  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  some,  while  others  exhibit  successive  de- 
grees of  approximation  towards  the  neighboring  ani- 
mals. 

"The  division  of  orangs,  which  is  the  most 
strongly  anthropomorphous,  and  Includes  the  two 
simiie  confounded  together  under  the  names  of 
orang-outang,  pongo,  jocko,  barns,  &o.  and  two 
others  called  gibbons  (S.  Lar,  or  long-armed  mon- 
key ;  S.  Leudsca,  or  wouwou),  Is  characterised  by 
the  slight  prominence  of  the  jaws,  so  that  they  have 
a  large  fecial  angle ;  by  the  want  of  tall ;  by  pos- 
sessing an  OS  hyoides,  liver,  and  coecum  like  the 
human :  the  latter  part  as  an  appendix  vermiformis 
as  in  man.    They  have  very  long  arms. 


tiijlf  ^;13m  witia  jatyrus  is  tbe  lank  Mdmal  so  mmck 
iiliiAfile(i>]UMl«r  the  name  o£  onsgHoliteag.  It  is 
-ywdpilljr  if  not  sofelj,  fotmd  oa  tiie  great  island 
cf  ^'Boeiiso^ 'trheiice  it  has  been  soinetimes  brought 
iSflHiMnii^^iva.  It  is  aboat  liiree  feet  in  height; 
sir'^qpfoisniipii  ■  ebnyeyed  hither  ha^e  been  yonng, 
we  may  snppcie  that  it  wonld  reach  to  b^weeli 
1iiamliw$lti0m^S^  when  grown  np ;  but  none  have 
beeiriiH^  Iv iBwope  exceeding  three  feet  The 
beii^/i^  ip^i^ii#  with  bng  reddish  brown  hair. 
Tli#4Mt  ixF  ^  fa^ad  has  a  very  human  character, 
lib  Ite^toi  Ittiiig  Ittige  and  high,  and  the  fitcial  an- 
glb^fiifimiiqviiBI^  :  indeed  no  amimal  ap- 

ptMdkei^  tb^Miaii  •O' ttdarljr  ab  this,  in  the  form  of 
hMidflilBa^^QiBaiii^^  The  face  is  blnish 

of  tosd^eGtAiiA'r^iliS^  cheek  pouches  nor 

collbsittis  cf  Ihe'lAMtoe^  INro  large  membranous 
hi^-imi^  under  the  skin, 

mit^  is^fm^^KkW^^^  the  oshyoides 

and  Ayvoid  cflftBagi :  a  Stonetnre  which  spoils  him 
ifwif  ayiliii  iagr  gjiTPhe  Hmmb  of  the  hind  hand  has  no 
i^il^lft^ilAi^ai^^  animal,  witbsome  ac- 

tiiWiwiliiiilWlliiiiMin^andk^  cff  human 

fertfay  ^  jyllili  <ljf )t  omes  attached,  and  imitates 
imf  fifcywriilp^te  %e  do.  A  state  of  captivity, 
im^li^iiMm^^  unfriendly  to  its  nature, 

^m^SlitM^^  to  devolope  its  feelings  and 

40  8  just  estimate  of  its  fitculties 

4f  ABiKiiiMarQf  iiavellers  ccmceming  its  immense 

ty,  its  stature  represented  as 
in  thai  of  man,  its  foarrying  off 
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women  and  so  forth,  do  not  accord  either  with  the 
size  or  the  disposition  of  the  creature  as  observed 
in  the  examples  brought  into  Europe.  Thej  must 
probably  be  refeired  partly  to  exaggeration  and 
partly  to  the  circumstance  of  other  large  simis  (par- 
ticularly the  pongo  of  Borneo)  having  been  om- 
founded  with  the  true  orang-outang. 

"  The  simia  troglodytes  is  a  native  of  Angola  and 
Congo,  where  it  is  called  by  the  native  chimpansS. 
It  resembles  the  former  in  size ;  hut  differs  from  it 
in  being  covered  with  black  hair;  in  having  a 
lower  forehead,  and  large  ears ;  and  nails  on  the 
thumbs  of  the  hind  hands.  It  is  very  susceptible 
of  education,  and  quickly  learns  to  imitate  human 
actions.  This  is  the  animal  of  which  Tyson  has 
g^ven  an  excellent  anatomical  description,  accom- 
panied with  very  good  engravings.  In  both  these 
simin,  the  hair  of  the  upper  and  fore  arm  takes  op- 
posite directions ;  that  is,  it  slants  in  each  part  of 
the  limb  towards  the  elbow."  89 — 91. 
4  "  The  Mosiac  account  does  not  however,  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  world  de- 
scended from  AnA.M  and  Eve.  Moreover,  the  en- 
tire or  even  partial  inspiration  of  the  various  writp 
ugs  comprehended  in  the  Old  Testament  has  been, 
and  is  doubted  by  many  persons,  including  learned 
divines,  and  distingnished  oriental  and  biblical 
scholars.  The  account  of  the  creation  and  of  sub- 
sequent events,  has  the  allegorical  figurative  char- 
acter common  to  eastern  compositions ;  and  it  is 
distinguished  among  the  cosmogonies  by  a  simple 
grandeur  and  natural  sublimity,  as  the  rest  of  these 
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iiidtittgs  ore  by  appropriate  bea^itiea  in  their  respeet- 
Mi  parts  BQi  iidferior  td  those  <tf  any  human  oomr 
pesilibnSb 

-^  •^  7o  ili0  groands  of  doubt  respecting  inspira* 
tiM^  trkieh  arise  from  examination  of  the  various 
narrativesi  from  knowledge  of  the  original  and 
otiier  dftiMtal  languages,  and  from  the  irreooncila- 
bte^lNSSiliiMi  between  the  passions  and  sentiments 
asetftii^  b/ 1^  to  MosBs,  and  that  region 

of  psaee^^ind  iove  unfolded  by  the  Kvangeliste,  I 
havir  only,  to  add»  that  tibe  representations  of  all 
tito  aairndb  being  brought  brfore  Adam  in  the  first 
ilttfeBiioe,  amd  subsequently  of  their  being  all  collect- 
ed in'  the  irk^  if  we  mm  to  understand  them  as  ap- 
plied to  1|io  lieiriiig .  iiAnribilasits  of  the  whole  world, 
are  soologieally  hnig^mS^ 

<<  The  collection  of  living  beings  in  one  central 
points  vad  tibiiir  giiKiual  diffusion  oyer  the  whole 
gkbe^ma^  not  begfeatly  inconsistent  with  what 
wo'komr  of  ticmrbwii  species,  and  of  the  few  more 
wmmm'-^^^  which  accompany  us  in  our 

imrkMir^iM^  md  ure  able  to  sustain  with  us 

graat^ri^HM^  food,  situation,  and  all 

external  h»/§m»m^ 

.  ^^BoikmMn^^^^  our  survey  to  the  rest  of 

IkB^imtBOBuMil^^  at  all  points  abundant  proofii 

flf^pnisMiiB  ^liejilgr  doufined  to  particular  situatLons, 
iopoeia^letely  adapted  by  their  structure 
by  their  whole  organization,  econo- 
4o  the  local  peculiarities  of  temper- 
&o^  that  they  cannot  subsist  where 
fimnd.    la  proposticm  as  «pyr 
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knowledge  of  species  becomes  more  exact,  die 
pToo&  of  this  locality  are  rendered  stronger,  and  the 
examples  of  admirable  conformity  between  the  oi^ 
ganic  capabilities  of  animals  and  the  circnmstances 
of  the  regions  which  they  inhabit,  are  multiplied 
and  strengthened. 

**  The  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  camel  to  the  sandy 
deserts  in  which  he  is  placed,  strikes  the  most  curso- 
ry observer.  The  herds  of  antelopes  and  other  rumi- 
nant animals,  and  the  great  troops  of  solidungalar 
quadrupeds,  are  not  less  suited  to  the  boundless 
plains  of  Asia  and  Africa;  the  vast  assemblages 
of  elk  and  buffalo,  to  the  uninhabited  wilds  of 
America ;  the  tiger  to  the  jungles  and  the  thickets 
of  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  troops  of  sapajous,  with 
their  prehensile  tails,  to  the  lofty  forests  of  Ouuna 
and  Brazil. 

"  Even  when  the  external  circnmstances  are  nearly 
alike,  remote  regions  are  occupied  in  most  cases  by 
distinct  genera  or  species.  The  lion  so  common  in 
Africa,  is  hardly  found  in  Asia,  while  the  tiger  is 
peculiar  to  the  latter ;  the  elephants  and  rhinoce- 
roses of  these  two  quarters  of  the  world  are  specifi- 
cally distinct. 

"  The  instances  of  America,  New  Holland,  and 
some  other  islands,  afford  unanswerable  arguments 
gainst  the  creation  of  all  animals  in  one  spot. 
None  of  the  mammalia  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  torrid  zone,  or  even  the  two  northern  temperate 
regions,  are  common  to  the  two  continents.  When 
the  Spaniards  landed  in  tho  new  world,  they  did 
&ot  find  a  single  animal  they  were  acquainted  with ; 


iMl^  Maijtff '  A0  qmadi^  EuMpe^  Ama*  of 

AAtisi.  w^Olt  Ad  other  hand,  the  pana^  tiie  jaguer* 
tille^li^y^th^  oabiai,  the  Uama,  the  vicugna^  the 
ah^^ii|<titt  10(^«^  altogediw  new  to  them« 

mS  ^0adfti{lto^  in  bcrfh  oonttnents  except 

audi  aa  dwdl  north  of  the  Baltic  in  the  old,  and  ci 
OMildtf^ii^^a/new  world;  suchiin  iihort,a8are 
daiMlb  dt^taitii^  the  cdd  of  those  regiona,  wheire 
tile  iMw  itaMinaftti  ap]»roximate  to  each  other. 

/^HMa  itid«ed,>  wtf  must  gnaid  against  the  mia^ 
takes,  which  the  inconsiderate  application  of  thd 
siliBl^'  Atth^l  tb  anirnds,  really  different,  though 
rnovd  01^  leii  nid^  other,  might  occasion. 

Vte  tte&  of  Amexiaatt  lions :  bnt  the  creature  so 
caE^  (til#]^«MDii),  ilthdttg^  a  carnivorous  animal, 
is  wid^y  dyfanat  from  tlie  Man  of  Africa :  Ameri- 
can moiikeyt  agdi^  iMrm  ar y^  distinct  family,  with*- 
diiM  ^y  qpad^  iffinity  to  tiiose  ol  the  old  world. 
*  ''A  siiailaK  phriHaoB^  waa again  experienced 
ilk  oiu^  AirMllM^^  the  coasts  of  New 

Oia  adlpioent  ides.    A  dog  was  indeed 

^"wlMtiier  of  the  same  species  with  those 

vnlh,  and  introduced  from  the 

k  not  perhaps  yet  deafly  ascer- 

llMiib  southern  continent  contaiiied  no 

animds  previoudy  known  to 

^/^  iHIt  dn  the  contrary,  it  haa  furnished 

dtbgether  new ;  of  which  the 

;^haBcdomySy  the  dasytiriy  the  p6r- 

t^^OB^  phalangers,  the  omithorhynchi, 

have  astonished  zoologists  by  the 

mitigkity  of  their  obnftnnatioii,  coni- 
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tnrf  to  an  toe  rales  hitherto  estaUwhedU  aad;  M 
nriance  with  all  their  Bystranc  Etol  the  idud 
called  Yah  Dkieeii'b  Land,  although  aituMod  ap 
near  to  NewH<dlaiid,aiidinaaomed^reeooniieGftr 
ed  to  it  bj  interrening  islands,  has  its  own  pecvl^r 
species. 

"  The  orang-oQtang  is  finind  only  on  the  islaad 
of  Borneo ;  and  the  makis  are  confined  to  that  v£ 
Madagascar,  while  the  neighboring  continrat  <tf 
Africa  has  none  of  them,  but  numeroos  moi^ys 
instead. 

"  Even  marine  animals  are  confined  to  particn- 
lar  situations,  althoagh  it  might  apppear  so  proba- 
ble &  priori,  that  the  waves  and  currents  of  the 
ocean  would  cany  them  into  all  situations,  and  the 
medium  in  which  they  live  seems  so  favoraUe  for 
their  transportation.  Peron  and  Lb  Svsiib  assot 
that  there  is  no  tv^knonm  animal  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  which  is  not  specifically  distinct  from 
every  other  equaUyrveU-knorvnof  the  southern;  and 
that  this  is  true  even  of  those  possessing  the  lowest 
and  simplest  orf^nization. 

"  If  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  ^ts 
just  recited,  and  with  the  numerous  analogous  ones, 
which  every  department  of  natural  history  oonld 
furnish,  were  removed,  insurmountable  obstacle* 
would  still  be  found  to  this  hypothesis  of  the  whole 
globe  having  received  its  supply  of  animals  from 
one  quarter.  How  could  all  living  beings  have  been 
assembled  in  one  climate,  when  many,  as  the  white 
fox  (isatis),  the  polar  bear,  the  walrus,  the  manita, 
can  exist  only  in  the  cold  of  the  polar  r^ons. 
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Mifflip  W^SttittV  (be  wmmiSkal  IliA.iiQffe  mtamif) 
iil^Hio#i^tf(dd  a^^^  iMiiiiipiMiiiritkfoQ^^ 
iili^«|NiitM|i^  Kv»  6iLfiraI>  oik  Teg^tabkf 

^Mdy  ik  Mrttdn  distriets  1:  How)  conUk 
kWf^iiMitod^^om*  ^e  point  ofriaaenMB^  |d 
^ei^liiSttiffiibddis,  Wet  moimtaiiui,  thtbiigli  dweiel% 
iM'^^mmmm^^^^^^  Mas?  Hcy«r xtoid  the ik)1«^ 
bear,  to^R^bfii^^  ice  of  the  froxeA  mgioiis  it  mImn 
aayjf  lH^#m^^  tomdnme?  If  wei  are 
to  bmhr^lllit^Aji  <»rig[ki^  creation,  ooinj^hraded 
onif  tt'iildyft  ind^fe  each  species,  or  that.oiltf 

f^  cAfl'mM  an  nniversal  delnge, 

th»-  ^ntiiaii^^  Ifain  increased.  The  car* 
nlvoraiaf^  i^^  lia^e  soon  perished  with 

hiu^y^#  lUN^  of  the  other 

^  £N5Mii  in.  li^^  is  at  TariaQoe 

w¥Slk/A^^im  nature.    Whj 

AoM,  lie^iirojbirao^  so  full  of  contra- 

iilitkiWM4R^^  a  literal  construction, 

9»ij^^^^  which  is  so  much 

tte  liHi^MI^^  we  do  not  follow  the 

^l^^^*^f&t3Sl&fi^  ^he  astronomer  does 

not  pJttflfci^P^  motions,  or  lay  down  the 

laws  whieh  gotini  ftem,  according  to  &e  stateraentv 

;  nor  does  the  geolbjpst 

tocmodify  the  results^  ^Xfw^ 

lo  the  contents  of  the  Mosiac  writ- 


• «  ,  •  ^ 


'      >  »^^^  I  ** 


tion,  Hia  ofiiipe|og  of  Bqxo- 

aie  called  Miodattos  (uraUklM^ 

Ck<Ml»  <«ioll^-lai  bMB  lite- 
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qaen^fconfoanded  with  this,  ereulrrgoodwritnt; 
bat  that  name,  originally  applied  by  the  first  N»> 
groes  conTeyed  to  America  in  the  sixteenth  ceatary* 
to  their  children  bom  in  that  country,  and  bonowed 
by  the  Spaniards  from  them  to  denote  their  own  off- 
spring in  the  new  world,*  belongs  properiy  to 
the  children  of  the  European  or  Negro  parents  born 
in  the  East  or  West  Indies. 

"  In  color,  figure,  and  moral  qualities,  the  Mul- 
atto is  a  medium  between  the  European  and  AMcan< 
The  color  is  more  or  less  yellow,  brown,  or  tawny, 
according  as  the  European  father  may  have  been 
fair  or  dark ;  and  the  countenance  has  the  middle 
form  between  that  of  both  parents  f  There  is  no 
redness  of  the  cheek.  The  hair  is  curled  and  black, 
but  much  longer  than  that  of  the  Negro ;  and  the 
iris  is  dark.  In  cleanliness,  capacity,  activity,  and 
courage,  they  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Negroes. 

*  *■  When  the  heUI  ■dkIm  of  the  ■nlhropo-moipboQi  limiE,  •■  abova 
tilted,  are  compired  lo  those  of  lome  Negroes,  u,  for  example,  th«  ikall 
delineaied  id  pL  vii.  which  has  an  angle  or  66*,  and  thai  io  Satidilbit^ 
JfiMoni  Jtad,  LugdaMo-Balatnan,  r.  I,  which  hai  nearlj  the  lame,  wa 
Snd  thia  method  iniofficient,  cTen  to  diitingaiih  man  and  animali.  An 
Ameriean  monkey  flgnred  b;  Hamboldl  (simia  malaQo^ephala}  hag  aa 
good  a  faeiy  line  a*  the  gieneralilj  of  Negroe*.  Seeutil  d'Oht.  it  XatL 
tt  fAtiat.  ctmp.  i.  pi.  29.  He  ascrit>e«  lo  it  ■  Ikciai  nign,  anlhropo>moiw 
phs,  fero  fihiopit ;'  p.  817-" 

"  The  woman  and  children  on  the  coatt  of  Sierra  Leone  wear  nothing 
on  Iheir  head,  either  io  rain  or  laDshina.  The  mean  heal  it  only  84*:  tmt 
the  thermometer  rite*  in  tile  ran  to  ISO  or  140.  WinlarboKoB  •■  lie 
Itu™  4/Kcm,  T.  i.  p.  88. 

Oareilaato  id  Origtn  it  U*  Ineat,  p.  S60.  We  oao  eaailf  naderttaitd 
how  the  n*e  of  the  word  may  hare  been  uieDded  in  the  Weil  Indiai  to 
ihe  animali  which  hare  been  prodtieed  from  iloeks  imported  from  the  old 

t  Whether  either  color  or  lex  sOMta  the  oflipiing  more  maonslj  ihu 
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{9^0t^mmi  93m  ctUed  Qimrteron%  Xflorisedi^  aiid 
liligi^  hdk  and  coantamnce  of  these  M- 

^Mii^:  ^iiUdropean ;  &e  former  has  nothing  of 
tiNi  g^i^mSt^^'^  woc^y  onrl ;  the  skm  has  a  slight 
1»p|»}ifAi|ilil^^^  .the  bhedus  are  red.  In  the  Dntdh 
o^$timff:i^^  have  hlue  eyes  and  fisdr  hair. 

T}»  tllligia^  hlood  is  principallj  visiUe 

in  the  <Hrgans  of  generation  Lthe  scrotnm  is  blaokish 
in  l^^lfta|fitliid.^e  labia  podendi  d%rk  or  pnrplish 

^*  Ibt  fp^lKClil  tig^  these  class  with  the  Mulattos 

in  iat€^rS<*f^P9Mi(: 

'^  Bw«H^0Wil  jM&^Pflr^^  Qnarterons 

or  Qnadroona  (ochavonef^jMCaTOnee,  or  alTinos), 
which  w»  MB^Ift^lif  4:bltt«g«iihed  from  whites:  bnt 
they  «Qe  4iot  fi^^  at  leasl^  to  the 

m9»:ihffl^^  or  white 

Qie^^Llli,  ilecaiiW  MiU  a  contamination  of 

MktlMk  ri^OlMighiiM  hmgev  viable.  It  is  said 
to^.li^llll^ta^  of  the  pecnUar 

a|T«|igill|W.I^^  gitoatipgrandmcKther. 

?Oi«Miillg|^^  thtae  hybhd  races  is  carried 
inlQl  tbfrnM^^  children  of  Europeans 

BnAMma^^  called  Quinteronsii^  (pnchuer 

SMI^iiM^lillliiM^^  w«  kare  not  tte  mtm  of 

«itPit|itjM<liii|fto^  4^^  ^  Qfioioft  exprttSMd,  tlMtiii  ilia  wdon 
of  aii:fc>rioiiirtii1lfg>tw        nobler  jblood  predonuMtes.    Bttwick^ 

¥Mi  itthd  MLflio  authority  for  an  Ojptnion  that 

^jiol,p«odiioo aommMj oluldria  togetliorf at 

ifdJi|Mi|yiail^^  Mr.LoBg^ 
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las  Spar).  It  is  not  credible  that  any  traioe  of 
mixed  origin  can  remain  in  this  case,  according  to 
the  oljservations  of  the  most  judicious  eye-witnessoe 
concerning  the  third  generation,  viz.  that  in  color 
and  habit  of  body  they  cannot  be  distingnished 
from  their  European  progenitors.  Accordingly, 
even  the  law  is  now  satisfied,  and  considers  ^em 
snfl&ciently  whitened  to  enjoy  its  fiiU  protection :  they 
are  legally  white,  and  free. 

"  By  an  opposite  course  of  proceeding  the  Mul- 
atto offspring  of  the  European  and  Negro  may  be 
reduced  again  to  the  characters  of  the  latter.  If 
^e  Mulatto  be  paired  with  a  Negro,  and  the  chil- 
dren again  and  again  with  Negroes,  the  fourth  gen- 
eration ifl  perfectly  black. 

**  Thus,  in  obedience  to  that  principle  by  which 
the  properties  of  the  offspring  depend  on  those  of  the 
parents,  we  have  the  power  of  changing  one  species 
into  another  by  repeated  intermixture.  If  the  off- 
spring of  a  white  woman  and  a  black  be  matched 
with  a  black  man,  and  this  process  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  the  form  of  the  original  mother  is 
entirely  lost,  and  that  of  the  father  substituted ;  or 
vice  versa.  In  this  manner  the  color  of  the  raoe 
may  be  completely  changed  in  three  or  four  gener- 
ations ;  while  it  never  has  been  changed  by  climate, 
even  in  the  longest  series  of  ages. 

"  The  offspring  of  an  European  and  Indian 
(American)    is  named    Mestizo*    (mestee,   £ng). 

lite,  or  MaiMe,  aceordiDg  lo  Edirards,  Hiit.  cf  Iht  Wi*l  IndUt;  U.  IBi 
and  Winierbouom,  Jecmnt  eftlit  Hdtiet  Affrieavt;  i.  1S8. 

II  called  Mestindi,  Hetifl,  Blamelueki. 
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.^pMi^lialir  »  Uaok  and  straigbt;  tfa^  iris  dark :  die 
4ddfe^i^brioiu»^  aeocwdiiig  to  the  tint  of  the  Amerioan 
pemifc'  As  tibe  latter  is  by  no  means  so  darkHH>lored 
a|^ttiiifa»'N4%io>  l^e  Mestizo  is  much  lighter  tha^  the 
J|fiiditlb.iMiaE3r  native  Americans  are  nearly  as 
fiyyr  w;  jBtfiopeans ;  hence  Mestizos  are  often  not  dis- 
tf ifig^il^i^Jfl.;  Ky  rtrtlw  from  Europeans. 

!t^4ii;  lilpii^  HuBCBOLDT,*    'is  in  color 

almipstsa <|iB»i^^^  and  his  skin  is  of  a  particular 
tnu^paiMBgf^^''^^^  beard,  and  small  hands 

and  ftet^  mi  a  ceortain  obliquity  of  the  eyes,  are 
mom  A^qpMit  indioalion  of  the  mixture  of  Indian 
Uood,  ti^*  Ai0  natiHPe  of  the  hair.' 

M  They  liave  eltoa  some  parts  of  the  body  darker 
than  othfibrs ;  imd  lidii  in  always  the  case  with  the  or- 
ganaof  geuOTalkbhl^te^sesBS.  European  fathers 
and  Mestee  motfaem  pidiB«9#  Quarterons,  QuatraM, 
or  CastizoB,  eoyresywadu^  to  Tercerons  in  the  Negro 
liraidi  and  not  disti]%ilishable  from  Europeans  ;t 
<^MMeii8i  w^  Europeans,  Ochavons/or 

OctaTonB ;  and  Europeans  with  female  Octavons, 
P«iolM|$Nii»*^w  not  only  not  distinguishable 

imimBt^  t^spiBcb  fmn,  natire  Europeans,  but  also 
fail  iiq^ai  rights  and  privileges  in  the  Spanish 


are 


^Ififit  wn  hmUy  diitiiigmthed  iW>oi  the  fonnersboCh 
•nd  aome  biTO  trtn  fresh  eompltzioiit.'*    Voffoge  §o 


jBf^^^i»,ottgfx^       Negroes  and 

f»  T.  L  p.  S44,    Th«  tettimoiiy  of  Ulloft  it  to  the  taae 
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Zunbos  or  Sambos;*  and  Bometimes  HolatftM. 
Negroes  with  Mulattos  produce  Zambos  t  de  Molat* 
(^T^os,  or  cabros);  an  European  and  Zambe,.  a 
Mulatto;  an  American  and  Zambo,  a  Zambaigo. 
The  offspring  of  the  Zambos  are  styled,  in  deriskn, 
by  the  Spaniards  Cholos ;  that  of  a  Negro  and 
Zamba  is  called  Zambo  prieto  (black  Zambo)4 

*"  In  a  country  governed  by  whitfts,  the  femilies 
reputed  to  have  the  least  mixture  of  Negro  or  Mul- 
atto blood  are  naturally  the  most  honored.  Thqs, 
in  (Spanish)  America,  the  greater  or  less  d^ree  oi 
whiteness  of  skin  decides  the.rank  of  an  individual 
in  society.  A  white,  who  rides  barefooted  on  horse- 
back, thinks  he  belongs  to  the  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try. When  a  common  man  disputes  with  one  of 
the  titled  lords  of  the  country,  he  is  frequently 
heard  to  say, '  Do  you  think  me  not  so  white  as 
yourself?'  It  becomes,  consequently  a  very  inter- 
esting business  for  the  public  vanity  to  estimate 
accurately  the  fractions  of  European  blood  which 
belong  to  the  different  castes.' 

" '  It  oflen  happens  that  the  families  suspected  of 
being  of  mixed  blood  demand  from  the  high  coart 

*  "  The  deacenduiU  of  Negroei  and  Indian  women  bear  at  Hezieo. 
Lima,  and  twta  at  the  Harannab,  the  slranfC  name  of  China,  Chinear. 
On  Ihe  coast  of  Caraccas,  and,  as  appears  from  the  laws,  even  In  New 
Spain,  they  are  called  Zamhos.  This  last  denomination  ii  now  princ^ 
pallj  limiied  to  the  detcendanti  of  a  Negro  and  female  MaUllo,  or  a  Nepo 
and  a  Cbinete  female."     Hnmboldl,  Joe.  eit. 

t  "  The  cfipring  of  a  Negro  or  Negress  wiih  a  MoUttoman  or  woman 
it  called  In  the  English  colonies  Sambo.  Edwards'  /Ktf.  o/  the  Wat 
£•£«(/ T.  ii.  p.  le. 

t  If  a  Mnlatto  and  Tereeron.or  Tercon  andQnarteron,  iDlenniz,tha 
oflipring  are  called  Tenti  en  a;re  b;  (he  Spaniards ;  beoanse  they  remain 
in  the  same  legal  condition,  neither  adrancing  nor  receding.  Ullos, 
Fbyqfe,  i.  SO. 
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^i0m^  4ac^  whites.*  TItiese  dedarations  w^  not 
ItivlfKii^^  by  fhe  jtidgment  of  the  fmtim. 

WlrMtor%^  Mulattos,  who  hare  had  tlte 

-iiiiMsi.M^i*  Miem^  (thk  is  tha  tAI- 

gbr«qpiMM^  When  the  color  of  the  skin  ia 
4abW|il(||a^  ^judgment demanded,  the peti- 
tion€»r  ii  ^i^toated  with  an  expression  scunewhiKt 
pikM(M»#i^  then  simj^tj^  bears, 

'^tBts^i]ih^iiiMittridi»^  may  consider  themselves 
ais  wiiteir^q^ 

r'^.W4ii»tf  lichi^^  brought  together,  as 

iB»Wkr^^S^t0f^^  settlements,  their  mix- 

ton  mffiSemslrlottl^  the  several  crossings  be- 

tWeiit  ^iOTi|^^  their  various  decend- 

antt,  gliMi^  ilie  of  mixed  breeds, 

and'iev^  pbrfttby'tm  color.    The  dai'k 

iao€^  ihd*)#  iflMf^^  by  any  visible 

iaM!tx^  under  the  gen- 

tt^"^^^^  of  color.     It  is  not 

|»#M|l^|i^^  character  that 

iim  HfimmitA  Mow  aocording  to  tha  prinet^es 
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iprpffon « '  •  • 
{[jtoUfoy  or  Zambo 
Qkurtenn    •    . 
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»  wlOfa  ^  blM*. 

JU  blaek  ^\  wiiite. 

[rely  wbito  and  black ;  woA  of  these  lie 

CNAli^eiitly  free  itt  our  Weit  ladis  lilands* 

«creeIM^¥te^^'^^^:%^^*n  netd^ 
in  any  le^peet** 
/  i  Me,  S4t. 
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iSbey  are  disHnguiahed ;  all  other  pfa jsical  and  nt^d 
qoalities  are  equally  influenced  by  those  of  tite 
parents.  The  intellectual  and  moral  character  oi 
the  Enropeans  is  deteriorated  by  the  mixtnre  of 
black  or  red  blood,  while  on  the  other  hand  an  in- 
fiision  of  white  blood  tends,  in  an  equal  degree,  to 
improve  and  ennoble  the  qualities  of  the  darkTaiie- 
ties."  200—204. 

"  8.  The  skin  differs  in  some  other  propertira  be- 
iddes  its  color.  Travellers  have  described  it  as  re- 
markably soft  and  smooth,  and  as  it  were,  silky  in 
certain  races:  as  in  the  Carib,  Negro,  Otaheitean,  and 
Turk.  It  secretes  a  matter  of  peculiar  odor  in  aome 
races.  'The  Peruvian  Indians,*  says  Huuboldt, 
*  who  in  the  middle  of  the  night  distinguished  the 
different  races  by  their  quick  sense  of  smell,  have 
formed  three  words  to  express  the  odor  of  the  Euro- 
pean, the  Indian  American,  and  the  Negro:  they  call 
the  first  pezuna,  the  second  posco,  and  the  third 
graio.'  He  adds,  that  the  casts  of  Indian  or  African 
blood  preserve  the  odor  peculiar  to  the  cutaneous 
transpiration  of  those  primitive  races."  208. 

"  9  The  various  races  of  mankind  exhibit  consider- 
able differences  in  the  beard  and  the  hair  on  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  head. 
One  of  the  most  general  characters  of  the  dark  col- 
ored nations,  at  least  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
Mongolian,  American,  and  African  varieties,  is 
either  an  entire  want  of  beard,  or  a  very  thin  one 
developed  at  a  more  advanced  ^e,  than  is  usual 
with  us :  on  the  contrary,  a  copious  beard  has  al- 
ways been  the  pride  of  the  white  races :  and,  from 
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i||A^bfi6I|,  Q^  regjEiDded  as .  a.  mark '  of  oiu- 

iPllliJIfll^Sf^ih.  Dark-colored  nations  with  staroog 
ImoDds  AX9  aa.Wiqommon  as  individuals  of  the  white 
.jppi999r^w||^aa  i^e«)^^^  growth  of  this  cov€jr- 

i9S««^: J^  0peral  ^smoothness of  the  whole, hodj  is 
c^l^jlijllf^  diminution  of  the  heard;  and 

thaw  j^^Mp^ra.  are  rendered  moro  striking  by  the 
¥ei3f tJHMlNpiiiMtice  among  the  dark-c^oured  na- 
tiopi^f^  (p^  eradicating  or  destroyii^  the 
haii^  j^f^t^hiJiff^  another  example  of  their  great 
dispoettiim  to  eza^erate  b j  artificial  means  what- 
a¥«r  ipi^.ilpi*^^  or  defective  in  their 

bo^lir;  Ibipi^f^^  J^  aome  instances  neither  the 
eycitj^Qiia  mt  !99^iikm  :  we  spared ;  nor  even  the 
hair  of  the  heiad*   ,^i.-i  *  vuJ; 

'<Tb9<ihmn9ip*9Mno£^1^^  Mongolian  variety, 
:wbicl^w«^Mi;afiisd  iti^; attrition  of  the  older  writers, 
hai^  ,|mp^  Ji^^  by  the ,  testimonies  of 

Wii^g^^j^^  r  fia  all  the  Mongolian  tribes/ 
ilpi^pli^  males  have  much  less  beard 

tijjiP^I^I^^  European  nations;  it  also 

gi^mil00ftk^.  The  Calmucks  have  the  most,  yet 
ibig|/|i|)^i^  pobrly  furnished ;  they  commonly 
haiTirii^^  and  some  preserve  be^des 

llll^la  llow^r  lip;-     '  They  have  very  little 
IfoAjTi  aad  the  mothers  seek  to  extermin- 
^yiUren.    But  in  certain  parts,  which 
fivmodn  like  to  keep  quite  smooth,  those, 
leavethe  hair  undisturbed/    *  The 
Ifiate  less  beard  and  thinner  hair  of  the 
;CUlmuc]c8»    The  Burets  are  iisarly 
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as  beardless  as  the  Tungooses  and  other  hordes  of 
Eastern  Siberia.  "Without  any  means  of  destrae- 
tion  having  been  resorted  to,  their  chin  oAmi  le- 
mains  quite  smooth  even  to  advanced  age.  -It  is 
not  common  to  see  a  Burst  with  a  beard  at  th» 
usual  commencement  of  adult  age;  and  they  are 
constantly  smooth  and  bald  in  the  rest  of  the  body. 
GuELiN  observes,  '  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  beurd 
among  the  Tungooses  or  the  neighboring  tribes. 
For  they  eradicate  the  hair  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
and  repeat  this  constantly,  till  at  last  no  more  is 
produced.' " 

"The  Chinese  resemble  the  Mongolian  tribes, 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  in  this  deficiency 
of  beard ;  although  they  preserve  it,  and  encourage 
the  growth  as  much  as  they  can. 

**  The  practice  of  exterminating  is  mentioned  by 
K^UPFGB  as  prevalent  in  Japan  and  among  the 
Malays ;  by  Fobrest,  among  the  Mindanao  i^and- 
ders ;  Wilson,  in  the  Pelew  Islands ;  Langsdorfp, 
in  the  Marquesas ;  Carteret,  among  the  Papuas ; 
Bougainville,  in  the  Navigators'  Islands;  Mr. 
Marsden,  in  Sumatra ;  &c.,  &c. 

"  There  has  been  a  great  dispute  about  the  Amer- 
icans ;  some  asserting  their  entire  and  natural  want 
of  beard,  and  assigning  this  as  a  proof  of  their  physi- 
cal inferiority,  of  that  degeneracy,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  affected  all  animal  nature  in  the  new 
world  :  while  others  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  ap- 
parent difference  entirely  to  the  practice  of  eradica- 
tion. 

"  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  American 
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pwifoel  b^ard ;  yet  there  are  tribes,  particularly  ia 
Noctil  4a|efi^  li^ith  a  more  eopioiia  growth*  Tho 
tidlf  -aod^  ^  ^tattrt  stature  of  spoie  :^of  the  Ameriean 
]iatM»EHi^  1^^  beard,  pi^Tes  that  tii^ 

abi«ii^:0f~j^  .escfesceDce  is  not  a  sure  sigii  of* 
weaknMi;  while  its  existence  in  New  Holland,  the 
peopl%4f^^|P»a^^^M^  &0.,  shows  that  its 

pres^W^  d^  indioate  Tigw   or 

bea9]|^^.rn  ffNff*-   '■'   '■    ' 
**  TI»9  veiy  competent  and  respectable  testimony 

ofrUht^Mp^^  general  deficiency  of  beard 

aoioc^.^^^atib  Amserm  ^  The  Indians  hayei 

no  bettfdYsid'^  1^^        alteration  occasioned  by 

tfa^ttfff^^  is  only  a  few 

4i^rakf  but  so  short  and  thin, 


s 

as  never  to^requm'  tiie'  iwit^      of  a  razor.'    He 
states  in  iKtto^^,'^^^^  grey  hair  and  beards 

iodicMtoviaJlii^  AsMrieaoi^  race  a  very  advanced  age : 
lOBffii^fmsBK^W  f0(t:ti&^  tpQi  before  or  about  the  seven- 

bMie^^  age  of  sixty,  and  then 

♦hill.      BouoTTER,    Charlevoix,  the 

TlXtrOf     BbBRIZHOFFER,    MoLINA,* 
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1^  flieTfrtuf,  hare  bat  little  beard;  and  tb«  ess- 
Jjlfi  lUifVjy  bit  a«  it  grows,  makes  them  appear  as 
'{ill  l^fpose  they  always  carry  with  them  a  small  pair 
iji^pa  t  psit  of  their  toilette.    There  are  some  of  tfaem»  * 
fa  ibiek  a  besjd  as  the  Spaniards.    The  hair  whieh 
V!^y  I^A^*  ^^  *till  ^ater  qnaatities  than  the 
ia  this  beard  is  the  marl^of  a  liitble  body  is  aof 
^eee  piople.    The  Indiana  ate  genetaUy  ▼Igop- 
tci  endine  fatigue  than  the. Creoles;  for  wbiek 
']^  prefefvs^  in  dMse  employmeBti  that  teqplfi 
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and  Humboldt,*  give  similar  testimony  on  thfit 
point. 

. "  There  is  some  con^Bdiction  in  the  reports  of 
travellers  concerning  the  native  -North  Amerioans : 
it  is,  however,  easily  explained  on  the  probalde  sap- 
position  that  the  proportions  of  the  b«Lrd  varies  in 
different  tribes. 

"  Mr.  Hearne  observed,  of  those  whom  he  saw  on 
his  journey  to  the  Copper  Mine  River, '  that  few 
of  the  men  have  any  beard  :  this  seldom  makes  its 

"  'The  Anncans  ■  h*va  scarcely  any  beard,  and  the  smalleat  hair  ia 
merer  to  be  discerned  on  Ibeir  faces,  from  the  care  ihe;  (&ke  to  ptnek  ont 
ihe  little  thai  appean.'  'The  sane  attention  is  paid  to  rentoring  it  from 
their  bodies,  where  its  growth  is  more  abandanu' "  Civ.  Bit.  ef  CUM,  f.  U. 
■"'The  Chaymis  are  almost  wilbonl  beard  od  the  chin,  likalha  Tor* 
gooses,  and  other  nations  of  Ihe  Maogol  race.  They  pluck  out  the  few 
hairs  ibat  appear ;  bnt  it  is  not  correct  to  aay  they  hare  no  beard,  merely 
hecanse  they  plack  ont  the  hairs.  Independently  of  this  enatom,  tta 
greater  pan  of  the  nalirei  would  be  nearly  beardless/  No  controversy 
wonid  have  arisen  on  Ibis  point,  if  Ibe  correct  scconnt  given  by  the  Itrsl 
historians  of  Ihe  conqaest  of  America  had  been  sufficiently  atteadad  to. 
(See  the  Jourrut/  of  Piagfetta,  pnblished  by  Amoretti,  ISOO,  p.  IS.  Ben- 
ioni,  Scoria  del  Xurulo  Nuotm  1673,  p.  S6.  Bembo,  Hut.  Vend.  1H7,  p. 
Bfl.)  'The  Patagoniina  andGaaranies  in  Soalh  America  have  beards. 
When  the  Chaymas,  instead  of  extracting  Ihe  tittle  hair  thej  hare  ob  Aa 
chin,  shave  themselves  frequently,  their  beard  grows.  I  have  seen  thfa 
eiperiment  tried  with  snccess  by  yoang  Indians,  who  served  at  inais, 
and  who  aniioosly  wished  to  resemble  tbe  Capuchin  Ihlhers,  their  mia- 
aionaries  and  instructors.  Most  of  the  people,  however,  have  as  gieat 
an  antipathy  id  the  beard  aa  the  Easlem  nations  have  veneration  for  it. 
This  antipathy  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  predilection  for 
flat  forehesdi,  which  is  seen  in  so  singular  a.  manner  in  Ihe  itatues  of  the 
Azteck  beToes  and  divinities.  Nations  nllscb  the  idea  of  besnty  to  every 
thing  which  particularly  characterizes  their  own  physical  conformalion, 
their  natnral  physiognomy.  Hence  it  resnlis,  that  if  nature  have  be- 
stowed very  little  beard,  a  narrow  foTehcsd,  or  a  brownish  red  akin, 
«vei7  individnnl  thinks  himself  beaniifnl,  in  proportion  as  his  body  ia 
dMtiioteofhaiFs,hb  head  flattened,  and  his  skin  covered  with  annatlo 
or  eWOB,  or  some  other  <»oppery  red  color.' "  Pertoitai  Karaite,  Ul.  »37. 
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Inristlj.'  He  mentions  the  praetk»  bf  ^  eradJMMtUni') 
|i|blft^i(8{ttalt  sex  hA«e  atijr  bair  ihder 

little '<4i  aiiyiotiier  fut«£ 

^Ife^liyfegrtgiiJ  •  etates  that  i^  Knisteneanx 
*i^''fgtikmaijtl  ihstiict  thdk  Veatds ;  anit  both 
8^  Motets  dt^foeitibti  to  pltidt  the  hair  from 
eva^|#t^(r#«ii^.«iaf  aiid  UmhftV-  Amotig  ii» 
Chepewftm  '^iise  men  in  general  extract  their 
beibttt^t^^teAtf'imgfifeift  ttf  pf«fer  a  btiihyhlack 

^'««if]^edlltaf#W30iifiliili  Mians  and  the  «d- 
iiit-tillM^'Hir^ilKWMWiniJioviB  statement  in  the 
^FmUnkma)  <>ommtinic8ted  bj  a 
oelebrated  Bfobiiwk  chief  named  Thatandaneeoa, 
^^mnif^ibmm  Vi^^^i&magVkh  by  the  name  of 
Qi^''0M^^^mmd'''i^m(tiVk  represented   in 

>of&e(Ki:  Nations  have  aU  beards 

M^liMewiiie  ail  other  Indian  nations 

Whii^  I'havb  seen.    Som^^vw 

%r«i6idf^ii'^&  diin  and  D^per  lip  to 

tf^iN^'^  «h« -Mohawks  shat^  «4th  razors 

f  4bf  tht»  genertlitj  phMki  odt  die 

ufW^  ^- the  TOMS,  iisysDMii  as  they 

^)  «tidi  as  ^ef  eontintte  %W9  pcaotice 

to  1&«t«<jl0' bewd^  or?  i^ 
(#  ftMlggltitf  iAiiHeit4^<Ak4h^^ltsw 
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neglected  to  pluck  out.  I  am,  howeviu,  of-opiakia, 
that  if  ihe  Indians  were  to  shave,  thej  would  neivr . 
have  beards,  altogether  so  thick  as  the  Baiopewui ; 
amd  ^ere  are  some  to  be  met  with,  who  have  aeto- 
ally  verjr  little  beard.' 

"The  beardlessness  of  the  natiTas  at  Nootka 
Sound  is  ascribed  bj  Cook  entirely  to  their  practiea 
of  eradication  ;  and  the  same  opinion  is  ezproBsed 
respecting  the  Choptmnish,  a  tribe  on  Lewis's  river, 
which  joins  the  Columbia,  by  Captains  Lawm  and 
■Clarke,  who  are  of  opinion  that  several  of  them 
would  have  good  beards  if  they. adopted  the  ipac- 
tice  of  shaving. 

"  Pbkoubb  reports  that  about  one-half  of  the  adult 
Indians  in  New  California  had  beards,  which  in 
some  were  ample :  that  he  could  not  ascertiin 
whether  the  deficiency  observed  in  the  others  arose 
from  natural  defect,  or  from  the  beard  being  plucked 
out 

"  The  genuine  Negroes  have  very  little  growth 
of  hair  on  the  chin,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  a  full-grown  lad  of  seventeen,  there  was  not  the 
smallest  appearance  of  beard,  nor  of  hair  on  any 
other  part  except  the  head.  I  never  saw  any  hair 
on  the  arms,  legs,  or  breasts  of  N^oes,  like  what 
is  observed  on  those  parts  in  Europeans."  313-218. 

"  10.  In  the  first,  or  white  variety  of  man,  to 
which  BLmiENBACH  has  given  the  epithet  Cauca- 
sian, including  the  ancient  and  modem  inhabitgmts 
of  Europe,  the  western  Asiatics,  or  those  on  this 
side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  rivers  Ob  and  Ganges, 
and  the  northern  Africans ; — ^in  a  word,  nearly  all 
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lSbti^4ikMiKmiM€i  Urn  woild^ur  kaxmmn 
isimitti  i^&yb^  iktiQ  preaeniM  &e  finMi  iiiteikcttial  oi^ 
gainlMtibiit}' jprc^^  indicatiiig  die  greatwl  pre- 
dMUflbMax^  ^  Ifa^^yatidiial;  fiieultiies  over  the  inBltfii- 
iMntr  <^^^BMUM  aaid  of  the  oomsion  animal  wattlrt. 
Iti0  ifaflf^  of  tke  akidl  are  KiaKe 

<l6T#kfi^  litotiii^  toy  ^tibier 'Tariety,  and  theit  tan^e 
8w«tt^  IKHigl^^  the  ftoe»  when  we  mtvey 

the  lieiJ/MI0yi^  nofina  verti<^alie.    Tlie 

facoal  4te##«tt,  ^'^te^ore,  be  nearly  Tntioal : '  aad 
the^fdM%i|^^  Thefaeeie 

cmipiMtiv^^^lflM^'  ^  ita  onHines  rounded,  witb- 
out  aii^jiiiflll^^^l^iil^  tn&pleaaandy  prominent. 
Tke  ^ekieafciiMJiJ  aia^^cinallif  and  do  not  stand  out, 
btit  dete^eiiA^ftv^  line  from  tibie  ex- 

teTrial^^m^»%^  frontal  bone.    The 

aWeokir. lDMtfgi&^ol<>t^  and  the 

frost  teetb  dte^fii^^pMbiliMd^ in  bo^i*    The  chin  is 
frdVand^eiliilgSi^  X.u   ^^ 
^l'iSlied^3dnir<w  in  the  var- 

iWtt(4trii0lit^ibf  'fi«iiii|)e,  its  leading  traita  must  be 
fmSMJ}  .wMdiWL  tpksimdu^  I:  faaye  selected  from 
thei^^^i^i^^  the  skull 

4^%SiNUfegiittJr<^  oomes  from  a 

qiiro|piii«r  flto  rsg|>flbmid  onginal  seat  of  our  zaee, 
^Will^^  petmnal  beauty. 

¥mK0lS^  aymmetry  of  its  fermatim^ 

it4|lg[||^  as  the  model  of  a  famale  h^Ad ; 

^miiiSp||^^  this  pomt  of  iriew, 

jiidMnoui^dbawiad  ttia^tim 
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head  of  the  Vbnub  was  too  small  for  an  iotellectiwl 
being ;  and  that  the  goddess  of  Love  was  thus  rep- 
resented as  an  idiot.  In  this  Georgian  head  the 
-^phjsical  and  moral  attrihutes  are  well  combined ; 
the  personal  charms,  which  enchant  the  senses,  are 
joined  to  those  rational  endowments  which  com- 
mand esteem  and  respect,  and  satisfy  the  judgment 

"  The  form  of  this  head  is  of  such  distinguished 
elegance,  that  it  attracts  tho  attention  of  all  who 
visit  the  collection,  in  which  it  is  contained.  The 
vertical  and  frontal  regions  form  a  large  and  smooth 
convexity,  which  is  a  little  flattened  at  the  temples; 
the  forehead  is  high  and  broad,  and  carried  forwards 
perpendicularly  over  the. face.  The  cheek-bones 
are  small,  descending  from  the  outer  side  of  the  or- 
bit, and  gentiy  turned  back.  The  superciliary 
ridges  run  together  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  are 
smoothly  continued  into  the  bridge  of  that  organ, 
which  forms  an  elegant  and  finely-turned  arch. 
The  alveolar  processes  are  softly  rounded,  and  the 
chin  is  full  and  prominent.  In  the  whole  structure 
there  is  nothing  rough  or  harsh ;  nothing  disagree- 
ably projecting.  Hence  it  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  the  Mongolian 
variety,  in  which  the  face  is  flattened,  and  expanded 
laterally :  and  the  Ethiopian,  in  which  the  fore- 
head is  contracted,  and  the  jaws  also  are  narrow 
'and  elongated  anteriorly. 

"Blumenbach  observes  that  the  form  of  this 
head  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  the  marble  stat- 
ue of  a  nymph  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Town- 
let,  of  which  he  possesses  a  plaster  cast.    It  tends 
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Urn  1i^««Mfiffli'th0  tetii&monj:^  1i^ 
fi&m^,wiiit)im¥^  Hiumimoiidjr  ccmeitifed  in  dji^ofl^ 
little  bMittf0fth#inha^^  Hm 

va^^kStibi^^  The  expireasioiw  of  Gfliki^ 

Btir  tfe  8d  wann  and  animated,  that  I  subjoin  lili 
0%iffiB3'pilMB0.  ^  ^  Le  sang  de  Gfiorgid  eat  le  plus 
bei^'  dtjr#li(^l^  M  je  pnis  dire  du  monde.  Je  n'ai 
pM  '^nnki^^  T&age  laid  en  ee  pais-lii,  parmi. 
Ton  <lt^]%iii6firli^  mais  j'y  en  ai  vn  d'angeliqnea 
La  iHBrt«aNBrv|^  %dj^  laplupart  desfemmea 

dei'gitecw^^^^oii  ne  voit  point  aillears;    Je  tiena 
poihr  iiiipMbftile  de^^^^  regaider  sana  les  aimer. 
L^^tiM^pMrt^t^be-  de  plna  charmana  visages,  ni 
de  pim  B^M4iiIle(i^^^tte  celles^^^ 
Tto  -beadf  ii#4lfeiFiK^^  in  ThktE 

XII;  ecteat|i}ii^  Caucasian  forma- 

tion**"     v'";^<-..^;'-       'r'-irfifl'l      t  :'' 

*^T!ii€th^^  belong  to  the 

MbfrloqgfpMJj^^^^  or  modem ;  viz, 

I9ie  Bjjinitoa  sad- A^  Chaldeans,  Modes,  Per- 

siana^^i^ieMn^^'li^;^^^  ©edt^ns,  Carcasians, 
MmlMUfil^^Ai^^^  Afghans, 

UmSm§^ii0iA^  ev^  Moors  and 

Bdfbe^  iirAm4i^%N«M  Canary  Islands, 

Greeks,  Romans,  and  dtt  &i^  Europeans  except  the 

vv^  IHn^  WfittibM^  includes   all  the 
mym^lf^lA^  endowments 

4it 'MUk  iikm^^At^^  greatest  native 

tiiiliil^  and 

ia#^pite^  abundant  fruits 

im^^fXSEbti^^  #^gion  and  mor- 

>  |P|i»r  lliii«ttoa^>  Midi  lib  fi«0  ai^  in  eivifl. 
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aUwm  and  govemmant ;  in  all  Aat  xmt  digniff  mii 
ennoble  the  specwa.  We  cannot,  therefore,  intft- 
der  that  tbej  should  in  all  oases  hare  not  merely 
vanquished,  but  h^  in  permanent  subjection,  all 
the  other  races. 

"  Much  anoertaintjr  has  prevailed  respecting  ihe 
physical  chaiactera  of  the  ancient  Egyjtians :  and 
some  have  maintained  the  opinion  that  thej  were 
Negroes.  The  question  is  certainly  interesting, 
particularly  if  it  should  appear  that  this  opinion  is 
well  grounded.  That  a  race  ever  devoted,  within 
the  period  embraced  by  authentic  history,  to  slar- 
ery,  or  to  an  independent  existence  not  much  better, 
and  pgssessiDg,  under  the  most  favorable  cirenm- 
stances,  only  the  rudiments  of  the  common  arts,  and 
the^most  imperfect  social  institutions,  should  have 
accomplished  in  the  remotest  antiquity  nnder-  ' 
takings  which  astonish  us  even  now  by  their  gran- 
deur, and  prove  so  great  a  progress,  in  civilization 
and  social  life,  in  arts  and  sciences;  that  they 
should  have  subsequently  lost  all  traces  of  this  sui^ 
prising  progress,  and  never  have  exhibited  the 
smallest  approximation  to  such  a  pre-eminence  in 
any  other  instance,  would  be  a  fact  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  explain. 

"  Egypt  was  venerated  even  by  antiquity,  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  arts,  and  still  retains  innumera^ 
ble  monuments  of  their  former  splendor,  after  so 
many  ages  of  desolation.  Her  principal  temples, 
and  the  palaces  of  her  kings,  still  subsist,  although 
the  least  ancient  of  them  were  constructed  before 
the  war  of  Troy.    With  our  present  experience  of 
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lSb0mfi^tf^  Negroes,  and*  oof  knowledge  of  tiie 
tiWile  m .  n^bich  the  whole  race  has  remained  fer 
twetttjr  e<E»itiirie8»  can  we  deem  it  possible  that  they 
shonld  ]la?8  achieyed  such  prodigies  ?  that  Homer, 
L7entoir%  Schloit,  Pythagoras,  ai|d  Plato,  should 
haTe-neofted  to  Egypt  to  study  the  sciences,  reli- 
gio&»  aievi^^lawi^  discovered  and  framed  by  men  with 
l^kmiy^  1R»^   hair,  and  slanting  forehead? 

"  ^I^  dii^ii^im  of  Egypt  favors  the  notion  of  a 
miied  JM{itthiij0a,  which  may  have  flowed  in  at 
variomr  Ikaet  from  different  quarters  of  Africa, 
Am^^aiKl  Eitirope. 

''  Tte  (kmoimm  ceoes  of  Arabia,  Sjrria,  and  the 
surrounding  partSi  must  have  found  their  way  into 
thisforlak  wd^  fl^^  the  Red  sea 

c^ers  atii  tmf  iiediiii(i  ef  oommunication  both  widi 
Arabia  and  Iiidki^;  ^  while  tiiii^  freest  access  exists  on 
the  south  and  m^esi  teethe  Negroes  and  Berbers  of 
Africa,  ii^ce  i^pkdarafis  of  various  races  may  be 
naturally  ei£peeted  to  ooour  among  the  mummies ; 
and  may  liftveaflbfded  modehiiothe  painter  and 
sculptor^  If^  however^  woM^t^  myriads  of  em- 
balmed Vtdi^  ol  the  |NKi%^ured  figures,  which 
cover  the  vwfflii^tet^^  of  other 

works  of  11^  Wja  i^t^iw  iriii^with  one  or  two  of 
Negro  fotmiktioti,  are  wO'thiesee  to  conclude  that 
lS»g^oit^Ml  Egii^^  Negxoes  ?  or  that  men 

W^^lli^illJkMl^  iii^  pmmed  tibose  distinguished 
I»0iWIIR4^^  the  ear^ 

IjT  Bm^^^^Ult^^  eoimtty  compels  us  to 

wmg$  W^m^bag'^^'^m         Ougiu  we  not  rather  to 

4MJ^4^iiP:ip«^^  mm  prevatort 
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dant  in  theoldest  specimens?  I^  uocmg  a  piofij^Bafn 
of  mnmmies  and  figures,  bearing  the  stamp  of  th^ 
Caucasian  model,  a  few  should  occni  with  alitUa 
dash  of  the  Negro  character,  may  we  not  Nf^M^e 
the  indiriduals  who  fiimished  the  pattern  of  the  Ja£- 
ter  to  hare  been  io  ^gypt,  >■  they  have  been  every 
where,  slaves  to  the  race  of  nobler  formation? 
To  give  &.e  new  N^Toes  the  glory  c^  all  the  dis- 
coveries and  achievements  of  this  first  civilized  race, 
and  overlook  the  more  numerous  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent character,  would  be  in  opposition  to  the  invar- 
iable tenor  of  our  experience  respecting  homan  na- 
ture." 327—231. 

"II.  Iproceedtoanosteolc^calexaminaticoiofthe 
mummy  heads ;  which,  if  performed  with  accuracy 
and  discrimination,  will  supply  us  with  sure  data,  as 
&r  as  they  go.  We  shall  find  that  the  bodies  thus 
preserved  have  the  characters  of  the  Cancasian  var- 
riety,  and  we  shall  hardly  discover,  among  a  great 
multitude  of  examples,  a  single  unequivocal  in- 
stance of  Negro  formation." 

"  In  his  Decades  Crantorum,  No.  I,  and  XXXI, 
Bltthenbach  has  represented  two  Egyptian  sknlls. 
The  first  bears  no  marks  of  Ethiopian  origin,  not 
does  the  author  assign  to  it  any  such  characters. 
*In  universum  hujus  cranii  habitus  eundem  cha- 
racterem  pne  se  ferre  videtur,  quern  et  ingentia, 
jEgyptiacs  artis  veteris  opera  spirant,  non  quidem 
elegantem  et  pulchellum,  ast  magnum.'     P.  13. 

"  The  European  or  Caucasian  character  of  the 
■econd  is  quite  obvious;  yet,  in  the  description. 
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Hsgm  dfapQflBli  :  ^  Quod  vero  unii^^mniBi  Tiiltiiai  a^ 
jUmI^  dlflfariifiBideia  iU^  jqitn  luctdenter  a  gMitdad 
kte  Nigrtteraniy  qui  Anglis  vulga  fitcies  OuiiiMlKitte 
ti^d^p^^j^lUqpim  t^  itaut  pro* 

|»t^  litml^ab  Habeasimto^  qt^  cunte  iom  efe^ 
biiMStl'PMiilif^aiitem  ab  eoy  qu  tot  aatiqiiuiriritia 
iBgf  plitiM  irtia  moaumeirta  pra  se  fenmt '  l%ia 
AbyaimaaMo^^^l^Ma  a  compariaon  is  har^  aiadei 
are  of  Aiab  ddabenti  and  baf^e  all  the  chara^^ia  df 

:kSpiOm/a^.wm»'i^  Hie  heads  of  four  mum- 

odM'.iiidiiA  bidbbMiseeii:  two  of 4h«si  differed  in  no 
rei|he<^]^»Mm.1bei I^^  formation;  the  third 
hadr  Iba  JJJr&MkalcbaiiM^  ei  a  large  space  marked 
out  &ft<ib^itiBmlf^^  no  other  proof  of 

NegrdaeiM<^tdi<jia0i^^  what  ia  stated  odn- 

omopbig/tfaeilMl  lat^^  the  suppositd^: 

ihai^hanic^ra'4)£i1]|faf  i^aJAH  are  not  partionlarissed^ 
•  ')^ii  C^ioJ^  liwiibtatf  ffMd -  GasseUia  in  museo  ser- 
i»tiirtf»|l^f^iabi£i|i^^  difbri; 

^^i^ilkpMfitiain  itoomtaiiiir^liieairo  anatomioo  Mar-* 
ptiEga«lri|riplii]^  ddineatio  ad  manus 

est^  nil  woiq^itail^ief^ 

'^^IhiIdiarffiina^>W?afl^  :aertata,  forsan  virilis 
unauwcidvaiii%tiiatt  11^^  qua  me  Mieo,  Pro^ 
ftswfiBaaileenJis  lindavola  d<mayit,  qusque  diim  in 
tdSli0it^  distinote  formam  Afri- 

eaiiupH^^  mwcuk' 

liiiiijt>i|Bji^rw^  viMezHQii  eat  cdmpreMu8» 

fmik,:.^  llpfl^  integripulchri  dentes  aia- 
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tont,  noa  isi  inferiores  incisoreB  et  canini  4 
priora  et  inferiora  versus  atteDuati  sniit,  plnrimvm 
vero  medium  iucisorum  par,  brevioribus  ea  de  exam 
coroniB  insta-uctnm. 

"'Calvaria  mnmise  hominis  senis  confecti,  ab 
eodem  Mieo  mihi  data,  ^gyptiacam  ossiam  ^iei 
forflaam  minus  accurate  reprsesentat,  verum  dentes 
incisores  ezteriores  inferiores,  et  dentes  canini  modo 
quern  supr&  indicavi,  se  habent;  distant  niminim 
inter  se,  et  in  planum  sunt  attenuati.' 

"Benon  states  of  the  female  mummies,  'que 
leurs  cfaeveux  6toient  longs  et  lisses ;  que  le  carao- 
tdre  de  la  tete  de  la  plupart  tenoit  du  beau  style. 
Je  rapportois  une  tete  de  vieille  femme,  qui  dtoit 
aussi  belle  que  celles  des  Sibylles  de  Michel  Ange. 

"The  embalmed  heads  from  the  catacombs  of 
Thebes  (Quoumab,)  engraved  in  the  great  French 
work,  are  of  the  finest  European  form,  to  which 
their  abundant,  long,  and  slightly  flowing  hair  folly 
corresponds.  There  is  a  male  head,  with  the  broad 
and  fiilly  developed  forehead,  small  perpendicu- 
lar face,  and  all  the  contours  of  our  best  models. 
'  L'angle  facial  se  rapproche  beaucop  d'un  angle 
droit;  et  les  dents  incisives  sent  plantfees  verticale- 
ment,  et  non  inclindes  ni  avancfies,  comme  elles  le 
seroient  dans  une  tete  de  Negre.'  The  nose  is  finely 
arched;  the  jaws  perpendicular;  the  mouth  and 
chin  well-formed.  The  front  and  profile  views  of  a 
female  head  are  of  the  same  character;  the  face 
completely  European,  the  hair  copious,  and  dis- 
posed in  small  masses  or  locks,  a  little  turned.    The 
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wkwdfp&mmhtme  also  appliodde  tasiKitl^ 
of  whichfli  Meliim  iff  al8D  exIii1»ifte(L  * 

r !« 13»^  tduiUfl  ef  four  mixmniies^  in  the  possMrion 
o€I^.;  liUJciti  of  tli6  Btitisli  Museuniy  and  casts  c€ 
tlires:olhte%  agree  with  tbose  jtist  mentioned  in 
earhfeitingr>ag:  fcniiation  not  di£formg  from  the  Eti^ 
ropmn^i  tsdikaatotMoj  txait  of  Negro  oharacter. 

'^  liisj^i  i4q  f  iar  as  osteological  ^urooiGs  go,  the 
qnestioaf'Safifaaeonside^       completelj  de^ed 

by  the  fitot)iitg;  evidence  of  CuyiEBv 

^  ^  il  liir A#fr  joleailj  proTed-^yet  it  is  necessary  to 
reiieat:tli6lra%  beoanw  the  contrary  «rror  is  still 
foimd  in  Ito  nidvistt  W0fks---that  neither  the  Gallas 
(who  boideer  oti  Jkk^Biima)  near  the  Bosjesmen,  nor 
any  rmroi  N<gsin^|todiieed  that  celebrated  peo- 
ple idia  ga^Illirtb^  tpiitiienoiYilization  of  ancient 
Egypt^  and Jlotf  ithMn  weimay  say  that  the  whdie 
world  has  inbfdt^  lh#.  pnnciples  of  its  laws, 
soiencie&,  ^od^  pethapfi  abo  the  religion. 

^'^rBtntcitmttS  iis»gui0s  tibat  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tiane  iiieii[iQt^dttt«^  Of WQ(^^  Negroes;  he 

snf piiM|Mi^die%  li^fe^iA  bMi^  «Ui0d  t6  the  Shangallas 

of  AbtjFNillliy  i:  'i\^hi:  ilhu'J  >i:iJ*iV 

'^'Notr  :<l4M^!l(to^d^  several  human 

races  by  the  ipoA«o^o£tib«JM^  that  we  possess 
so  many  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  embalmed  bodies, 
it^jftj^^ii^^^  Aa%  i^bl^yer  may  have  been 

i|NwM]|^i9(  ^^^m  ^fiiy  b«^kHEiged  to  the  same 
xMft^!#t|KtiMM0^i^  brain 

iKB«»xd|pMlfli^  they 

fi»rmed|Kp  exception  to  tha^i^^oe}  ]%w«  which  seepie 

4».«t«ai|l»i|»ri^4^^ 
10* 
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of  OUT  species  which  are  unfortunate  enongk  to 
have  a  depressed  and  compressed  craniam. 

*"I  present  the  head  of  a  mummy,  that  the 
Academy  may  compare  it  to  those  of  Europeans, 
Negroes,  and  Hottentots.  It  is  detached  from  an 
entire  skeleton,  which  I  did  not  hring  on  account 
of  its  hritdeness ;  but  its  comparison  has  famished 
the  same  results.  I  have  examined,  in  -Paris,  and 
in  the  various  collections  of  Europe,  more  than  fifty 
heads  of  mummies,  and  not  one  amongst  them  pre- 
sented the  characters  of  the  Negro  or  Hottentot' 

"  By  examination  of  the  bony  head  we  learn  that 
the  Guanches  also,  or  the  race  which  occupied  the 
Canary  Islands  at  the  time  of  their  first  discovery 
by  the  Europeans  in  the  fourteenth  century,  be- 
longed to  the  Caucasian  variety.  The  name  Guan- 
ches signifies  men  or  sons  in  their  language.  The 
Spaniards,  who  conquered  them,  represent  them  as 
a  people  of  strength  and  courage,  of  powerful  bodies 
and  intelligent  minds,  advanced  in  social  institu- 
tions, and  of  pure  morals.  They  made  the  bravest 
resistance  to  their  European  invaders,  who  did  not 
completely  subject  tbem  until  after  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  repeated  contests.  They  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  their  descent  from  an  ancient,  great,  and 
powerfiil  people. 

"  We  now  know  them,  as  we  do  the  Egyptians, 
only  by  their  mummies,  the  race  being  completely 
extinct  The  entire  head,  engraved  in  Blumen- 
bach's  fifth  Decade,  offers  no  essential  difiTerence 
firom  the  European  form. 

"  The  testimony  of  CuviEft  is  to  the  same  effect 
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'  f  fUmmM  td^  the  Academj  the  head  df  a^  Onanche^; 
a  isjpeeinieii^  ^f  that  race  which  inhabited  the  Caiut- 
lies  Iwfftte  iSief  were  conquered  bj  the  Spaniards. 
ScdaM  authors,  believing  the  tales  of  Timsns  con- 
cerning the  AitantiSy  have  regarded  the  GuancfaM 
as  tito-  wieek  of  the  supposed  Atlantic  people. 
Their  plfaclioe  of  preserving  dead  bodies  in  tiie 
mumdiy  ^sm  might  rather  lead  us  to  suspect  some 
affinitjr  to  tiw  ancient  Ejgyptians.  However  that 
may  be^  tiMKr  head,  like  that  of  the  Egjrptian  mum- 
mies, deiiioiisteates^their  Caucasian  origin.  233-237. 

'V13.  The  tribds  in  the  south  of  Africa,  that  is, 
n«8ir  lihe  Eus0peai|  odonj  at  the  Gape — ^the  Hot- 
tentots, ]ijJN%  Boqesmen,  &c.,  are  not  enough 
yet  known  te^eiMSile  t»  to  decide  whe&er  they  ought 
to  be  arranged  unda-iba  Ethiopian  variety,  or 
whether  they  beloi^  to  a  different  type.  Blumen- 
BACH  hflts  figured  and  deswibed  a  skull  in  his  last 
Decade;'  aiiul^mare^fiMentiy^^^  CtrvisR  has  published 
an  account  of  a  female  head.  In  some  points  these 
two  ^MMiaeiis  &sS«t  from  each  other  remarkably. 

<<  In  ^  rnall^  B^xa^i^BumV  head  Tepresented  by 
BhxnmmACBf  I3i0  etfaniinn  i»tess  compressed  than 
in  the  N^;ro;  The  ctbki^  and  cheek-bones  are 
wide,  the  jaws  not  at  all  jminillfent,  the  incisor  tooth 
witii  their  alvedi  and  chin  in  the  same  perpendicu- 
lar Ikm.  The  latter  is  remarkably  narrow  and 
shis^  'fliefiaiid;  hemes  are  very  small,  and  nearly 
Imm^mk^  nasal  processes  of  the 

■•}!^^^!mh%my  Iwld  isl  eiif  femiOe  Boqesmaa,' 
mgrnGmia^  *  tin»8ti%Bi  9i  tkM^  of 
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fte  traits  of  the  Ne^  with  those  d  the  CBlmaob. 
In  the  N^To  the  mouth  is  promiaent,  the  doe  and 
cranium  compressed  laterally :  in  the  Calmttok  the 
jaws  aie  flattened,  and  the  face  wide.  In  both,  the 
bones  of  the  nose  aie  smaller  and  flatter  than  in  the 
European.  Our  Bosjeaman  had  the  jaws  more  pro- 
jecting than  the  Negro,  the  &ce  wider  than  the 
Calmuck,  and  the  nose  flatter  than  either.  In  the 
latter  respect  particularly,  her  head  came  nearer  to 
that  of  the  monkey  than  any  I  ever  saw.  From 
these  general  arrangements  many  particular  traits 
of  structure  result ;  the  orbits  are  very  wide  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height;  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils 
has  a  peculiar  form ;  the  palate  has  a  larger  sur- 
face ;  the  incisor  teeth  are  more  oblique ;  the  tem- 
poral fossa  more  extensive,  &c. 

"  *  I  also  find  that  the  occipital  foramen  is  pro- 
portionally larger  than  in  other  heads ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  Soehherrinq,  would  in- 
dicate an  inferior  nature.' 

"  The  characters  of  the  Ethiopian  variety,  as  ob- 
served in  the  genuine  Negro  tribes,  may  be  thus 
summed  up:  1.  Narrow  and  depressed  forehead; 
the  entire  cranium  contracted  anteriorly :  the  cavity 
less,  both  in  its  circumference  and  transverse  mea- 
surements. 2.  Occipital  foramen  and  condyles 
placed  farther  back.  3.  Large  space  for  the  tem- 
poral muscles.  4.  Great  development  of  the  face. 
6.  Prominence  of  the  jaws  altogether,  and  particu- 
larly of  their  alveolar  margins  and  teeth ;  conse- 
quent obliquity  of  the  facial  line.  6.  Superior  in- 
cisors slanting.    7.  Chin  recediug.    8.  Very  large 
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«9d  i^^oi^  ^jfgomatic  arcb  projeeting  towards  ti» 
fipdttli  ^  01  Lfu^e  nasal  cavity.  It).  Small  and  Jiat- 
tenad  oma  nasi^  sometimes  oonsdidatedy  and  nuir 

f 

ing  k^  a  ipfxmt  abovB. 

.  '' la  allr  l^e  particnlars  just  enumerated,  the,  Ne- 
gro  stnietare  approximates  unequivocally  to  that  of 
the  QEKHEilGeyiif  :|fc  not  only  differs  from  the  Cauca- 
sian mpdeH;  hill  is  distinguished  from  it  in  two  re- 
spects;. the  intellectual  characters  are  reduced,  the 
animal  featwea  enlarged  and  exaggerated.  In 
such  a  skull'  m  that  represented  in  the  eighth  plate, 
which  indeed  has  been  particularly  selected^  be- 
cause it  is  tHanrngij  oharaetorized,  no  person,  however 
little  convttsahtifn^  nataral  history  or  physiology, 
could  £^  to  ieoognise  a  decided  approach  to  the 
animal  form.  Tfak  iBfi»ka!%  of  organization  is  at- 
tended with  correqp6ttdiiigrini»dority  of  faculties ; 
which  may  be  provad,^  itoi  w  much  by  the  unfor- 
tuiiate  beings  who  aii  degraded  by  slavery,  as  by 
every  £M^tiii  the  past  history  and  present  condition 
of  Afidca.*'  a4fiM4^. 

*y  13.  TbA  olMrvataiMia  in  Hie^^  Allowing  chapter, 
respectfiag  the  vamties  oC^  ftvm  in  general,  include 
the  sulijects  of  tdloMti  ■'fmt^  form  of  the 

skull.  I  shaU  only  make  a  UNf  remarks  here  oigi 
srade  attempts  at  explaining  the  latter  subjects. 

'<  CSimate  has  gmieraUy  been  brought  forward 
as  tlie  cause  of  tibe  vanetiea  that  distinguish  man. 
Ik  has  ^en  jdmort  universally  represented  as  the 
sottftfa:  «i  dilfiwqioes  m  c<dor,  and  not  much  less 

cljHmu  T  i^iii»Ja#iiart  into  Hbtmmm  tf  difibrence 
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■Briom  difcritiw,  flat  wcim  cafyjB^mtSi  to  ■ 
■t  a  fmUoB  anfaitiaB. 
***  Tbat  dumte  is  die  priacifie  ag— t  ia  ] 
iBg  diAnMcs  di  fcaluw  m  pravsa  to  wy  i 
tioBbf  fluee  aignmeBt^ 

** '  1.  In  flie  natiTeB  of  oortabi  ragnn  a  i 


of  all  coaditioDS,  that  it  can  be  infetiej  to  no  other 
cause.  The  Chinese  maj  ssre  as  an  enmple ; 
the  characteristic  flattened  ooimteiiance  being  as 
general  among  them,  as  great  symmetry  and  beaatjr 
are  among  the  £nglish  and  HajiHreans. 

" '  2.  Unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  flieie  are  in- 
stances of  people  who,  after  learing  their  old  abodes, 
have  in  prt^ress  of  time  assomed  new  features, 
correspondlDg  to  their  new  situations.  "Hins  Ae 
Yakuts  are  referred,  bj  those  who  have  investigat- 
ed northern  antiquities,  to  the  Tartar  race:  but 
their  oonntenaDce  is  now  completely  Mongcdian, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  most  accurate  observ- 
ers, and  to  b  Yakut  skull  in  my  collection.  Thus 
also  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Creole  od&phng 
of  Europe^  parents  in  the  West  India  Islands 
have,  in  some  d^ree,  exchanged  their  native  Brit- 
ish features  for  those  characteristic  of  the  AmeriosA 
aborigines,  aud  have  acquired  their  deeper  eyes  and 
higher  cheeks.'  He  adds,  that  the  northern  inva- 
ders, who  have  at  different  times  entered  India, 
have  gradually  assumed  the  character  which  the 
climate  has  impressed  on  the  native  Hindoos. 

" '  3.  Nations,  which  can  be  deemed  only  c<^n- 
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Ml  o^om  jold  jdte  same  ^  nc%  kaiNia«oqprired^^d^^ 
ioi>diianuxlBraiic<eQi^^  ia^liflbiseiit^elHiiait^ii 

Itiaiiiow{juKSfed::iliat^^^t^^  and^IispliuiK 

dets  tmae^ma^qnBBtock.  TJie  latter  htiTe  ae^iiis*- 
ao^  in;  ibmrnm^kem  abodes^  Ihe  cast  of  cotmtsil^ 
an^  yieiiliMito  the  inhabitaiits  of  tlk^  xxMx^ 
fpuftmi^m^iB  that  inrmer  have  assumed  a  more 
elegauipfiNiprtidn  M  seats  near  Glieeoe 

andT«le^o^)i'  v   . 

<•  Tha^se^jdila  a  wiiter  could  find  no  bettor  prods 
in  woff^ id^km  opinion,  only  shows  hovr  com^ 
ptotdy^liMfoatttded  that  opinion  ia  \ 

**  The  |Uit  &M  wt^  the  Chinese  not  only  extends 
thron^liMt  tet^iraat^^^mp»6i  w^  covers  nearly 
forty:  decrees  ^  IMMb^  and  seventy  of  longitude 
but  also«mi  iSl^  iM^^ltt»lii^  of  Central  and 

NorAeniJisis^'ith^iiiDlt^^^i^^Burope,  and  of  Ameri- 
ca; ov«  » ¥dty  liiig»^^^^  of  t^e  globe,  include 
ing  every  pcwibto  ^raxieiy  iof « hea^  and  cold,  elevar 
tidn'iMlid  IbWiiMS^^aBM^  dryness,  wood, 

marah«'aiidiiillii.'^^^^  ^^-'-'^^  iioiilv/ 

*'  Thtt?,Sii«|iWMi  fMlai  Ul'lh«  West  Indies,  ki 
Am»kmmA^UiHi!^Wm»^tiK9§  pmetred  their  na- 
tive fdlikiKunbiouU^^  intermixtare 
of  biecid  lia»  0Miuid,''lit'^>ii9ril^  xmintemipt- 
ed  ezperieQce  of  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and 
ip^klfj  liAw  l<i»ftf}iiidffiwtl|p»  ■flftlflniflK,  in  climates 

«iM^  ^P^iffhKl  ^i^Mlri^  iihtei  any  other 

<  :«i|i^'fis<^  ikeidfidljr  Moor 
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dia  have  assumed  tho  Hindoo  countenance,  the 
change  must  have  been  affected  bj  intermairiages. 
All  who  have  visited  India  and  attentively  examin- 
ed its  various  people,  unanimously  represent  that 
tiie  A%hanns  and  Mongohi  of  pure  blood  are  at  this 
moment  just  as  distinct  in  features  from  the  Hinr 
doos,  as  thd  parent  races  are  in  their  original  seats. 

*' Respecting  the  case  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Laplanders,  if  we  admit  their  descent  from  one 
stock,  which  is  probable,  let  us  next  ascertain  what 
the  amount  of  the  differences  between  them  may 
be,  and  then  inquire  whether  mixture  viih  other 
races  may  not  have  produced  these. 

"  Bluhenbach  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  in- 
termixture of  races  has  a  great  effect  in  modifying 
the  natural  countenance ;  and  that  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, the  modern  Gipseys,  and  the  Jews,  afford 
examples  of  peculiar  and  distinctive  casts  of  coun- 
tenance being  preserved  in  every  climate.  These 
well-known  facts  are  quite  sufficient  to  overturn 
the  hypothesis  which  refers  the  difference  of  fea- 
tures to  climate ;  and  a  short  examination  of  the 
races  in  any  part  of  the  world  will  soon  supply 
numerous  additional  oaes.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
a  single  well-established  fact  or  sound  argument 
in  its  favor. 

"  Some  have  even  attempted  to  show  how  dimate 
might  operate  in  producing  national,  features.  '  En 
effet,'  says  Volney,  '  j'observe  que  la  figure  des  N6- 
gres  repr^sente  pr6cisement  cet  6tat  de  contraction 
que  prend  notre  visage  lorsqu'il  est  frapp6  par  la 
lumi^re  et  une  forte    reverberation   de  chaleur. 
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Akw  %i  iMureil  se  fcoace;  k  pomme  des  jottes 
s^IAy*;  hi  paupidrese  serre ;  la  bouche  fait  la  inoae. 
O^tfe  o^troetion,  qui  a  lieu  perp6tuellemenf  dans 
le  payi^tttid  6t  chaud  des  Ndgres,  n'a-t-elle  pas  dti 
devemr  la  ciMCtdre  propre  de  leur  figure  V  Unfdr- 
iiiMtol)r  Ibtr ^i^se  speculations,  the  Negro  features 
ocetfrifi  Miaerdus  tribes  spread  over  a  great  extent 
of  coniitif^' ^ill^h  tarious  climates,  and  in  many  in- 
stances^ ifrttlMf  tile  heat  is  by  no  means  excessive ; 
the  chats^r^  too  is  permanent,  after  any  number 
of  gefieriatkKtis,  when  the  Negroes  are  taken  into 
othbr  t^UmeiGU  Again  the  most  opposite  features 
occur  undter  iimilia^  climates  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Thi^ci  afe  race3  with  flattened  counte- 
nances aa  i(reQ#i&r'mf(ow  and  elongated  visages 
in  hot  countries.  The  #lk3le  notion  is,  however,  so 
fanciful  and  so  unphHoiophic,  that  it  hardly  de- 
serves serious  attentioft;  and  I  therefore  regret  to 
find  that  the  idea  is  M  fyr  countenanced  by  an  in- 
struct ve  writer  on  this  subject,  that  he  speaks  of 
the  numerous  gnats  which  ctnnby  the  New  Holland- 
ers as  edtttribbtmg  t6  the  formaf ion  of  their  peculiar 
physiogiiottlyl^       •  "  V' 

''The  (mkom^lMkrir)^  tl^ it^ildren  on  the  back 
has  been  referribd  to,  in  ordei^  fo  explain  the  flat 
nose  and  swcdn  lips  of  the  Negro.  In  the  violent 
iDOtkiils  riquiifed  iii'  ti^eir  hard  labor,  as  in  beating 
dr  p0«Mi|i%  itiUleti^  &^^  the  l&ce  of  the  young  one 
k  oe^ildQiltf^llia^  the  back  of  the 

iMliiehn^Mj^'l^^         lieriouslj  quoted  by  Blu- 

6(miiiittui^  fb<d  employment  of 


|«iwiilii.  in  Older  to  flattea  dw  not^  tm  wa  uumm- 
ous  and  aFcnmstantialT  that  w«  cannat  doobi  of  the 
attempt  beii^  roade^  It  ia  pnctiaed  mamag  the 
Negroes,  Hottentots,  Brazil  iawt,  Somatnns,  and 
SoQtb  Sea  Islanders :  we  have,  howerer,  no  fmat 
that  the  figure  of  the  part  is  eTer  dianged  hy  such 
attempts;  while,  on  the  contraiy,  it  Can  be  fltewn 
most  clearly,  that  the  well-known  flatness  cf  the 
nose  is  the  natnial  formation  oS  the  organ  in  the 
Negro,  and  the  notion  of  its  being  produced  bj 
pressure  is  justly  ridiculed  by  that  intelligent  ob- 
server, Dr.  WtNTERBOTTOH.  The  children  of  Afri- 
can parents  in  Europe,  America,  and  other  situa- 
tions, where  there  are  opportunities  of  knowing  that 
no  means  are  used  to  flatten  the  nose,  resemble  in  all 
respects  those  bom  iu  Africa.  Why,  indeed,  should 
artificial  causes  be  adduced  to  accou  ut  for  the  flatness 
of  the  part  in  so  many  dark-colored  races,  rather 
than  for  its  convexity  and  prominence  in  others  ? 
Do  not  the  v^ious  parts  of  the  countenance  harmo- 
nize equally  in  both  cases  ?  Would  it  improve  a 
Negro  or  a  Chinese  face  to  introduce  into  it  an  aqui- 
line nose  ?  In  short,  these  flat  noses  have  all  tiie 
characters  of  natural  coostruction  about  them, 
equally  with  those  of  a  diflerent  figure,  and  exhibit 
none  of  the  marks  of  violence  and  artificial  change, 
which  are  seen  in  the  foreheads  of  some  Caribs. 
Moreover,  the  diversities  extend  so  generally  through 
the  whole  bony  fabric  of  the  head,  and  are  observsr 
ble  in  so  many  parts  where  external  pressure  could 
have  no  influence,  not  to  mention  that  they  consist, 
in  many  instances,  of  formations  just  the  reverse  of 
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ipbi4  piwtrore  could  effect,  that  we  cannot  have  the 
iomlletot  hesitation  in  rejecting  entirely  the  notion 
c^eztefsal  influence,  and  ascribing  them  to  native 
taiie^.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  facti 
that  aU. the  peculiarities  of  the  Negro  cranium  exist 
in  the  ^ub  ;  that  the  prominent  jaws,  flat  nose,  and 
all  other  <»haraoters,  are  found  as  strongly  marked 
in  the  jrM&gMt  embryo,  as  in  the  adult. 

'^'I  OMD^bed/  says  Soemmerring,  'a  Negro 
emhryo  and  a  child  only  a  few  months  old,  and 
fotind  the  Jaira  as  prominent,  the  lower  part  of  the 
noee  as  faroad  and  flat  as  in  the  parents.  There 
was  no  vestige  of  any  violence ;  but  the  form  of  the 
nose  was  natimBy  different  from  that  of  white  chil- 
dren. CAinpiBn.easMiiined  several  years  ago,  with 
the  same  viewr  ^(egtcM  dl  various  ages,  including. 
f»tus^  He  observed :  nothing  particular  in  the 
nose;  but  he  cpnol^Kled  that  this  organ  will  be  less 
prominent,  other  cironmstances  remaining  the  same, 
when  the  parts  below  it  pome  forwards,  and  that  the 
lips  must  be  laiger  and  thi^r  in  order  to  cover  the 
teeth  coinplelafy;^'/ 

*^  *  My  fiimd  ^Blokbhbagk  asserts,  from  the  ex- 
amination of  twiOhMegia^diildiim^^i^  tiie  Royal  Mu- 
seum at  Gk>ttingen^  what  Btnrroir  also  maintained, 
that  the  flat  noses  «e  congenital,  not  artfiicial,  and 
re£9(9  tot  t|^e>  engrpivings  of  RxTYScH  ai^d  Seba  in 
cmBi$m3»»^w^^  point.    Lod^  possesses 

ft  ifegcOteisAt^  four  or  five  months  and  a  half, 
in  v^UfaclNllff^^  nose  and  jaws  is 
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fiom  three  of  the  crania  eograved  by  'BLVMSHMkCB 
of  .a  Jewish  |2:irl,  five  years  old;  a  Burat  child,  s 
jear  and  a  half;  and  a  newly-born  Negro ;  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  CaucasiaD,  Mongolian,  and 
Ethiopian  varieties  are  as  strongly  represented  as 
in  the  heads  of  adults.  As  these  skulls  are  very 
characteristic,  I  have  added  an  engraving  of  them 
to  this  work. "  (See  Plate  XII.)     262—267. 

*'  14.  There  are  no  essential  differences  in  the  or- 
gans of  generation ;  their  construction  and  functions 
are  the  same  in  the  various  races  of  mankind.  The 
Negroes,  indeed,  have  generally  been  celebrated 
for  the  size  of  a  principle  member  of  this  apparatus. 
'  Nigritas  mentuiatiores  esse  vulgo  ferter.  Respon- 
det  sane  huic  asserto  insignia  apparatus  genitalium 
iEthiopis,  quern  in  supellectill  et  mea  anatomica 
servo.  Num  vero  constans  sit  hffic  pnerogativa  et 
nationi  propria,  nescic*  Two  specimens  in  the  Col- 
lege Museum  strongly  confirm  the  common  opin- 
ion, which  is  also  corroborated  by  Mr,  Whitr,  both 
from  dissection  axid  observation  of  living  Negroes. 
He  mentions  an  instance  where  the  part  in  question 
was  found  on  dissection  to  be  twelve  inches  long. 
In  the  living  and  dead  Negroes  whom  I  have  seen, 
there  has  been  no  deviation  in  size  from  the  Euro- 
pean formation ;  but  I  never  injected  the  part 

"  Mr.  White  observes  that  many  Negroes  have 
no  fmnum  prapntii ;  and  that  in  others  it  is  small 
and  imperfect 

**  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Hottentot  women 
haVe  something  peculiar  in  this  part  of  their  organ- 
i^tion ;  that  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
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Ire  by  being  furnish^  with  a  natural 
fig-leaf  of  skin,  produced  from  the  lower  and  front 
paft  ijif  ih€i  abdomen,  and  coTering  the  sinus  pndor- 
isr  It  hiislieea  called  a  natural  a(»ron  (tablior,  Fr. ; 
venlrkle  etfliaeum;  schurze,  Germ.).  Although 
the  native  (idmntry  of  these  females  has  been  so 
mil^X. i^J^Aid  b]!^  Edropeans  from  alt  quarters  for  a 
long  i8lil#^^yeai^  and  the  structure,  according  to 
ordiii^ii^^^^Nk^  must  be  very  recognisable, 

thefe'&  ^tf^Ufngnlar  discordance  among  travdlera 
concetnli^tilk  interesting  ^X^^  in  natural  history. 
Sonie  a^Eb^;  Others  altc^ether  deny  its  existence ; 
and  of  ikt  fe?iaeri  hardly  any  two  agree  in  the 
precise  uialtilt^  of  t^^^^ul^  some  referring  it 
to  the  lalna,  some  to  the  nymph®,  others  to  a  pecu- 
liar tltrganintira^TMiJiS dwteing  it  natural,  others 
artificial.-         ■     Jv  ;•;  r  r:: 

*<  This  dldo^iirc^  is  aeeounted  for  in  great  mea- 
sure bjr  tlH^  ioirMkttst«n6€»£  First,  that  the  peculiar 
oi|^iilieit^  is-'idcrtf^visit^  the  ordinary  attitude 
of  the  \i«^^)aiem^  the  thighr;^ 

andv:«^esii#  iioAfilied  to  a  particular 

tribe:  '^tli^nioM^mrf  exiit'iiikJbe  Negroes,  where 
the  female  organs  of.  genetatiiin  differ  from  the 
Eurepealllr  oyjr  itt  Gcto,  thfi'iKafi^  the  Booshuan- 
ai^  at  leki^  iiot'i:ui  a&:ie(a^^  degree  or  in 

tto^i^Mitdti  geoifril^   tmjE  it  belongs  to  that  par- 

TiiftM^  ^Miy(fiittt4  iler  ukarms  to  tiM  French  wwmu 

jyjiiyt  *jite  bid  tlw  eoaplaitaBoe  to  imdrefs  ber- 

Iw'  ^w^  aiaked.* .  V^i^  ^^  oecasioa  the  most  re* 

SI  ti*^  IMui^bft  #»•  iiiikjkmtttA\  ahe  kepi  her 

i4fii^j|9t«««ii(  iMtiW^     ftiU  moiedMp- 

»miii  imm  i§im  afttrtliiftl  rt»t  ahit  witmiitil  it  *  **     Ga* 
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ticular  tribe  of  Hottentots  who  are  called  BtMjeft- 
men,  or  BoschismeD. 

"  This  name  is  equivalent  to  Bushmen,  was  giyen 
by  the  Dotch  to  a  diminntive  race  strongly  resem- 
bling the  Hottentots  in  general  formation.  They 
are  wild  and  iugitive  beings,  firequently  engaged 
in  rapine  and  plunder,  and  retiring  for  security  into 
deserts  and  thickets ;  whence  their  name  seems  to 
have  been  derived.  Perpetual  warfare  existed  be- 
tween these  Bushmen  and  the  Dutch,  who  hunted 
and  destroyed  them  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the 
other  wild  game  of  the  country.  That  they  remain- 
ed in  the  most  savage  state,  and  were  very  rarely 
seen  in  the  Dirtch  colony,  is  easily  understood  from 
these  circumstances. 

"  On  the  authority  of  Le  Vaillant,  and  of  draw- 
ings communicated  to  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bldhenbach  describes  the  peculiarity  to  consist  in  an 
elongation  of  the  labia,  and  represents  it  as  produc- 
ed by  artificial  means.  More  careful  and  accurate 
examinations,  both  in  Africa  and  Europe,  have 
proved  most  clearly  that  it  resides  in  the  nymphn, 
which  acquire  a  length  of  some  inches,  and  that  the 
formation  is  natural. 

"  SuNNERAT  had  already  represented  the  matter 
nearly  corrected.  '  Le  tablier  fabuleux  qu'on  prete 
&  leurs  femmes,  et  qu'on  dit  leur  avoir  6t6  donnfi 
par  la  nature,  n'a  point  de  r6alitd  ;  il  est  vrai  qu'on 
apercoit  dans  certaines  une  excroissance  des 
nymphes  qui  quelquefois  pend  de  six  ponces,  mais 
c'est  nne  phdnom^ne  particulier,  dont  on  ne  peat 
pas  fure  une  rdgle  g^ndrale.' 
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^  *:l?i»  w^  known  stofy/  says  Mr.  Barr^it, 
*  of  the  Hottentot  women  pofleessing  an  nnnraal  aj^ 
pejhiagWi  to  ^boae  pwta  that  are  seldom  ezpoaed  to 
liMTir  wiiieli  belonged  not  to  tiie  aex  in  general,  is 
pMiMfytnie  with  regard  to  llieBoq^  The 

lutide-wy^Juid  m  with  poaaeaaed  it  to  a  woman; 
aiidt^wiA»«l[lilia  least  offence  to  mode8fr|r»  there  waa 
nodifisfiilpfafttsatisfying  curiositT'.  It  appeared  on 
eyamijWilMli  111  b^  an  elongation  of  the  njmphfs  or 
inteoei^rMiMtei^  or  leaa  extended  according  to 
the  ago'etillibilof  tiie  person.  In  infimcj  it  is 
just  spjpsieiiV  sad  in  general  maj  be  said  to  in- 
creasil  jNa  ka^f^  w^  isig*.  The  longest  that 
was  Btieasttred^  soHewfattt  exceeded  fiye  inches, 
which  was  in  m  aolqaefe  of  a  middle  age.^  Many 
were  aaid  to  ^lis^#iinRt^a  longer.  These  pro- 
truded njm^h^.  ooBapssdj  and  pendant,  appeur  at 
first  view' to  bslo^.tostiyi^jtfaeraex.  Their  color 
is  thtl  qC:  jsliiidi  blna^  Ino&ning  to  a  rediah  tint,  not 
m^wri  <bi^jS»fliasioneft  oa}  tfaa  beak  of  a  ttirkey, 
whicb'  kidsad  iSMi^  sanre  to  oonTSj  a  tolerable  good 
idea  d  tA*:i^M)|H  appenuiee  botiib  aa  to  color,  shape, 
andi^BS.:  i!nbill»t«mfc;l^  in  Euro- 

pean si|l9*«li  ytbklk9»i^^^  or  plaited,  lose 
entirriy  tMjWrti«l  IIm^  when  brought 

Wt  qii^  tiM  HiMento%  perfectly  smooth. 

1lW#i7ii^4i^^  they  may  posaess  none  of 

ikm0l^^  Ifl^^m  for  whichsome anatom* 
isto.lpip^^  to  hate  formed  them, 

<bajd^l^^4M^4^  of  aenring  aa  a 

Wimtlil^^  from  th«  other  sax,  it 

«9liBi||p^^  ht  #  «fan  to  eohabit 
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with  one  of  these  women  withoat  her  t 
erai  assistance.' 

"  Mr.  Barkow  adds,  that '  the  elongated  njrmt^UB 
are  fonnd  in  all  Hottentot  women,  only  they  an 
shorter  in  those  of  the  colony,  seldom  ezoeeding 
three  inches,  and  in  many  subjects  appearing  merely 
as  a  projecting  orifice,  or  an  elliptical  tube  d  an  inch 
or  less  in  length.  In  the  bastard  (offspring  of  En- 
ropean  &ther  and  Hottentot  mother]  it  ceases  to 
appear.'  He  observes  again,  of  the  Namaaquas, 
that  'they  had  the  same  conformation  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body  as  the  Bosjesman  women,  and 
other  Hottentots;  in  a  less  degree,  however,  than  is 
usual  io  the  former,  and  more  so  than  in  those  o( 
the  latter.' 

"  This  account  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  accurate 
descriptions  of  Dr.  Sohertille,  who  speaks  from 
ample  opportunities  of  observation  and  dissection. 
He  states  that  the  mens  veneris  is  less  prominent 
than  in  Europeans ;  and  either  destitute  of  hair  or 
thinly  covered  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  soft  woolly 
nature :  that  the  labia  are  very  small,  insomuch  ^at 
they  seem  sometimes  to  be  almost  deficient :  that  the 
loose,  pendulous,  and  rugous  growth,  which  hangs 
from  the  pendendum,  is  a  double  fold,  and  proved  hy 
the  sitoatioD  of  the  clitoris  at  the  commissure  of 
these  folds,  as  well  as  by  all  other  circumstances,  to 
be  the  nymphs;  and  that  tbey  descend  in  some 
cases  five  inches  below  the  margin  of  the  labia. 

"The  description  by  Cuvier  of  the  individual 
publicly,  exhibited  in  London  and  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  the  Hottentot  Venus,  agrees  entirely  with 
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Br.  SraSBYiLLs's  account  He  found  the  Miiit 
small;  a  single  prominence  descended  betwe^a 
ihem  towaids  the  upper  part;  it  divided  into  two 
lateral  portions,  which  passed  abng  the  sides  of  the 
yagina  to  ikiB  inferior  angle  of  the  labia.  The  whole 
kidgtii  was  about  four  inches. 

*•  Thk^  fiffoiation  often  has  been  ascribed  to  arti- 
ficial ^ongiAion.  'The  testimony  of  the  people 
theniaelVMi?  nf  s  Mr.  Barrow,  '  who  have  no  other 
idea,  but  thai  &e  whole  ^^human  race  is  so  formed, 
is  sufficEmit  to  contradict  such  a  supposition;  but 
manj  othw  proofis  might  be  adduced  to  show  that 
the  assertion  is  without  any  foundation  in  truth. 
Numbws  of  l^MQesman  women  are  now  in  the  colo- 
ny who  were  tajken  from  their  mothers  when  in- 
fieint^  and  iMcought  up  by  the  fiurmers,  who,  from  the 
day  of  their  captivi^,  have  never  had  any  inter- 
course whatsoever  with  their  countrymen,  nor 
know,  except  from  report,  to  what  tribe  or  nation 
tiiey  belong;  yet  a)l  these  have  the  same  conforma- 
tion of .  tba  porta  naturally,  and  without  any  forced 
meanib^*-' '-^    :.--  i  . 

*'I)i.  Soil^  obsirit^  that  if  any  practice 

of  elongating  tibe^  aympho^  had  existed  among  the 
Hottentots,  .it  coiiM  iief  have  escaped  bis  know- 
ledge ;  that  they  40  n^'iJndi  to  have  them  long,  nor 
ttdte  any  pains  for  tihpirt  purpose.  They^  who  have 
thi^  ||i|ig||^  nort;  fought  the  more  beautiftd ; 
ni»rltp^|in^  whom  they  are  short. 

Wf.ll^^^^^^  will  appear  the  less  remark- 
i^vMiiii^^  that  &eir  aiiEfi  varkis  in  En- 
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;  that  they  often  project  hayaad.  A&'hUaS^ 
and  are  of  an  iDconTenient  length.  A  conn 
development  of  these  oi^ns  is  more  < 
warm  climates,  and  has  been  noticed  in  the  Negroes, 
Moors^  and  Copts,  among  vhom  it  has  ben  ^m 
practice  for  females  to  be  circamciaed.*  This 
point  is  even  noticed  by  Pumr.  When  the  Abys- 
sinians  wore  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  mx.- 
teenth  century,  the  Catholic  missionaries  thought  fit 
to  forbid  circamcision,  deeming  it  a  relic  of  Judaism. 
As  the  taste  of  the  men  bad  been  formed  on  the  old 
practice,  the;  did  not  approve  this  innovation,  and 
the  Catholic  girls  found  that  they  should  get  no 
husbands.  In  this  dilemma  the  college  of  the  Pro- 
paganda sent  a  surgeon  from  Rome  to  examine  and 
report ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  statement,  the 
Pope  authorized  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  custom. 
"  Although  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with 

■■*In  th«  Appendix,  No.  I,  cDlitled' Ad  Aeeoant  of  CircnmcliioiiMit 
Ii  practised  oa  the  windward  coail  of  Africa,'  to  the  second  volQme  of 
hli  Teiy  iDtereiting-  aecoaat  of  the  Atiive  Arricani,  Dr.  WiDterboHom  iK- 
forms  ui,  that  this  opcralioD  is  perfoiWd  □□  the  females  ma  well  u  tta 
mmleajkDd  that  it  is  eq  a  ally  common  to  both  sexes  in  many  part*  oE 
Arabia,  at  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  Sarat,  in  Egypt,  AbyasiniK  and  tba 
ncisfabonrinB  conntriCB.  'Among  the  HBhommedao  nations  on  Ihia  patt 
of  the  coast  (Sif  rra  Leone,)  the  operation  consists  in  removing  Ike  nym^' 
phe,  together  with  the  ptspntinm  cliloridis,  not  the  clitoris  itself,  ma  bu 
been  imagined.'  P.  939-  Broce,  who  gives  a  similar  aeeoani  of  tbecir- 
enmeisiOD,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  excision,  pracpied  in  Abyssinia,  refera  (ka 
origin  of  the  enstom  to  a  nataral  redundancy  or  excess  of  the  parts,  oii 
which  it  1«  performed.  Dr>  Winterbotiom,  faowerer,  assert!  that  on  iha 
windward  coast  of  Africa  there  is  no  physical  reason  for  it;  the  redtiB- 
dnncy  mentioned  hy  Brace  being  more  rarely  met  with  in  these  eonn- 
ttiti  than  in  Earops;  'and  where  the  cns'tom  of  circnmcision  ia  nn- 
knovii,  whieb  it  prohably  over  the  greater  part  cf  the  continent,  iM 
eomplaint  ia  mada  on  this  bend.'  P,  Ul.  < 
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tlw;  g0i|0rati?o  organs,  I  qiajr  ment^a  bwe  aaptibtifr 
Btinliiig/peculialrity  in  the  same  wemen.  t  mfiu^ 
thf)  ig^^mfusws  of  fat  aoctimukted  on  their  buttocksi 
anilJ^ViQg  to  theix^  the  appearance  of  extraordinarj 

^*^T%h^'^K^t  carvatare  of  the  spine  inwards^,  aiid 
ettBwSMfjgs^  characteristic  of  the- whole 

Hottentol  iMe ;  but  in  some  of  the  stnaU  Bosjesmans 
they  9^  jf^fCfV^  a  most  extravagant  degree.' — 
^  The  projj^O^bii  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bodj  in 
one  snbjeety  measured  five  inches  and  a  half  from  a 
line  touching  0ie  spine.  This  protuberance  con- 
sisted of  jhtj  andj'when  the  woman  walked,  Had  the 
most  ridiculot^s  apfearanee  imaginable,  every  step 
being  at^mnpiaiiiea  with  a  and  tremulous 

motioui  te  u  two  maaa^c^^  j^^  were  attached 
behind.' 

^'The  iribration  of  ihcjse  substances  at  every 
movement  was  very  sit|:ikinff  in  the  Hottentot  Venus. 
They  virere  quite  sojEfc  t<>  we  feel.  She  measured 
more  ffaan  jsigh^en  ^inchM^(^  across  the 

haiinchesjxflE^  hips  exceeded 

SIX  incn*S*^y  *•     :  ,.:^,t  ^■:,:;  \  ; 

^^Dr.  SMlltvi^  $^m^  on  dissection,  that  the 
Size  of  tne  buttooKS  an^f^  from  a  vast  mass  of  frtt 
interposed  beiWoi^^  muscles;  and  that 

tC^emi^i^^^  few  1E^^^  in  thickness.    Cu-. 

a^  jialP^M'lili  traverisd  in  various  directions 
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i^'and  easily  removed  frqfn  t]|ie 
3t  Venus  stated  tfiai  this  d^po- 
'lK)l  ta&e  pliace  unttil  the  first  prog* 
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nancj ;  and  this  statement  ia  confirmed  bj  &6  terti-  * 
motij  of  Mr.  Bakbow. 

"It  seems  almost  snperfloous  to  add,  that  th6 
sacnim  and  os  coccjgis  have  the  same  size,  figara, 
and  direction  in  these,  as  in  other  females ;  that  the 
latter  bone  is  not  turned  backwards,  much  less  pro- 
longed into  an  J  resemblance  or  even  approach  to  a 
tail. 

"If  the  Negroes  and  Hottentots  approximate  in 
some  points  to  the  structure  of  the  monkej  kind> 
as  they  verj  certainly  do,  this  particular  of  the 
elongated  nymphs  is  rather  an  instance  of  the  op- 
posite description.  For  the  corresponding  cutsr 
neons  folds  are  barely  visible  in  the  simis.  The 
tremulous  masses  of  fat  with  which  the  glutei  are 
loaded,  constitute,  on  the  contrary,  according  to 
CuTiBR,  '  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  which  ap- 
pear in  the  female  mandrills,  baboons,  &c.,  and 
which  assume,  at  certain  epochs  of  their  life,  a  truly 
monstrous  development"    285 — 291, 

"  15.  In  his  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases,  Dr. 
MoBELT  observes  that  '  the  locked-jaw  appears  to 
be  a  disease  entirely  of  irritability.  Negroes,  who 
are  most  subject  to  it,  whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
are  void  of  sensibility  to  a  surprising  degree.  They 
are  not  subject  to  nervous  diseases.  They  sleep 
'sound  in  every  disease,  nor  does  any  mental  dis- 
turbance ever  keep  them  awake.  They  bear  chir- 
urgical  operations  much  better  than  white  people ; 
and  what  would  be  the  cause  of  insupportable  pain 
to  a  white  man,  a  Negro  would  almost  disregard 
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I  Itoip»A  ainpiiited  the  legs  of  maiiy  N0gro6t^  ^^rlm 
bttilellieid  lk»  oppw  part  of  the  limb  tkiBwae^eiJ  > 

i  ^^^Mim^toek  Mxe  90  sMom  aflfocted  by  tiie  jellmr 
fever,  ttiat' Aiej  liave  often  beea  said  not  to  be  muh 
oefllibie^irf  it;  4uad  there  h  instamdeii  in 

^iiliidb^>wnier  a.vteij  general  prevalence  of  the  coish 
fAaiikt^inlit epi^  kafl[,&llen  sick.  On  other  ocoanona 
some!  httvit  "lNmi>  seized  with  this  fever ;  bnt  the 
nnodMir  IjMi  ^Ipseft'^  siiiall»  and  thej  have  reoovered 
more^ewiiplltaafihe  whites. 
.  <<  If  ^elfelliW'  fever  be  a  highly  inflammatory 
a&cttOB^  ^IMssi^iicpd  by  those  (^xtemid  causes  which 
amj^e6i4iw  t^^hbfeclk^^  we  shall  not  be  snrn 
piisU  ithalnNegilieB^  wild  are  organized  for^  and 
hskriytuifted  vtdi  eiieh^cHintoSy^  enjoy,  when  contrast-; 
ed  with:  tihec#hitef|  miepflsiiafttkive  exemption  from 
its  destrvictivsK  attadoi^'iiiu^^^^^ 

^''  A  singidir  fiipliiln9^ili»^^^  in  the  PMdsO' 
T^kMrTmmk9tmn§^  ef  o«i very  &tal  inflammaiory 
bfmii^iAAfXi  ly^pesfted^ia  iwa  isfaaids  on  the  coast 
of'MovAi  ifoiejfacifc  (NiUilael^  and  Martha's  Yine*- 
'^mii^  w^i^^^^  the  Indian 

(Aim^iba»)%<qp|UMim  pwion 

httvmg?  brieikf:«llteki>i^  The  whole 

number  6f  Indians  on  Nntucket  was  340 :  of  these 
9ftftiHdi^dWta!il^it^il»<^-oourse  of  six  viontbp^ 
aliiiMlflaQ9x»dm|i$ndr  JiOl^jdfose  who  did  nol  take 
»»^j#fcoiwf  #i4l»ififa  JEngliBh  familias^  aad  S 
d»^gi^0fgii^^  Vinejwd  '  it  west 
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of  bodily  formation  exhiinted  in  t 
of  men,  and  alluding  to  a  few  phy« 
tionsy  we  naturally  proceed  to  a  revie 
and  intellectual  characters,  to  exam 
latter  exhibit  such  peculiarities  as 
modifications  of  physical  structure 
pect ;  whether  the  appetites  and  pi 
moral  feelings  and  dispositions,  and 
of  knowledge  and  reflection,  are  the 
as  different  as  the  cerebral  organs,  < 
are  tiie  functions  ?    If  the  physical 
moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  of 
Ij  independent  of  each  other,  their  < 
exhibit  no  coincidence  ;  the  noblest  i 
most  distinguished  endowments  ma 
with  the  meanest  organizations :  if, 
trary,  the  intellectual  and  moral  be 
to  the  physical  part,  if  the  former  be 
and  result  of  the  latter,  the  varieties 
always  correspond. 

"The  different  progress  of  varic 
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9^^j^^]^My^^  of  iDmtal  tedoifmenttii;  ^an 
bjr1^08<^  dj^Sn'eii^^  of.  organimticm  if^Moli  I  faa^e 
alr^d j]~  ff^Blered*  So  poweifuli  howeirer,  has 
1^4^^^%  i^^  lA'MriH  e^noattoQ,  aiid 

j^K^^  modifyiug  the  mUid  and  chltrao- 

tar  (i^0^J}^  'we  experience  great  difficulty  iii 
disGiiginiifiifil^^  ^^  the  effects  of  origiBul  differ^ 
encejitid^M  li^  of  these  external  catises: 

^^SyiGHjft  minutely  into  thiit 

iaUtefiiin^^^^  I  am  as  much  prevented  by 

wani^t^  as  by  the  im- 

media|to\M|M^^i^  fin^ited  length  of  these  Lectures. 
Td  f^4t  0%^  would  be  omitting  the 

mort  impfMitipj^^  natural  history  of  onr 

speeiM ;  ;^ji|^|^^^^  interesting  views  in  the 

comparatiire|Bpo}ogy  dfji^  I  shall  therefore  sub- 
mit a  &mj$BB!U^^i  pNi^A)^  ^6  point  in  view  in 
which  the  pheno9|#nft  l(i^f ^\^]peared  to  myself,  and 
shaH  be^p^y  j^.|||iiy  ilil;^!^  my  readers  to 

afiftrte 

'nntt  i  ^iifyi0fm  «C  0bM  liaiween  the  white 
and  bla^^l)|ti^^  than  the  pre- 

eminctof^i^  ^tiJ^iXMIi:^  OPUral  feelings  and  in 
mental  tadawpi^  is  true,  exhibit 

generally  f|  gi^ti  |u(s^^  external  sensesi 

wfaidi  in  limetiM^  by  etercisO 

ttTjaitfeglf^  Yet  they  indulge, 

^lillr^q^  debaudhirir  and 

dij^y  gtosa  (Mlfiihne^^ 
'mi  lidaaureii  of  oti^,  insensi- 
biHly  ^'liltltf  6f  ibrni,  order  anid  hAnkiony,  and 
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together  tinder  the  expressioa  of  eleTSted  senti- 
ments, manly  virtues,  and  moral  feeling.'  The 
hideous  savages  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  of  New 
HoUand.New  Guinea,  and  some  neighboring idands, 
the  Negroes  of  Congo  and  some  other  parts  exhibit 
the  most  disgusting  moral  as  well  as  physical  por- 
trEut  <^  man. 

"  Heron  describes  the  wretched  beings,  whom 
he  found  on  the  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Island^ 
and  of  the  neighboring  island  Maria,  as  examples 
of  the  rudest  barbarism  :  '  without  chiefe,  properlj 
so  called,  without  Laws  or  any  thing  like  regular 
government,  without  arts  of  any  kind,  with  no  idea 
of  agriculture,  of  the  use  of  metals,  or  of  the  ser- 
vices to  be  derived  from  animals  :  without  clothes 
or  fixed  abode,  and  with  no  other  shelter  than  a 
mere  shed  of  bark  to  keep  off  the  cold  south  winds ; 
with  no  arms  but  a  club  and  spear.* 

"  Although  these  and  the  neighboring  New  Hol- 
landers are  placed  in  a  fine  climate  and  productive 
soil,  they  derive  no  other  sustenance  from  the  earth 
than  a  few  fern  roots  and  bulbs  of  orchises;  and 
are  often  driven  by  the  failure  of  their  principle  re- 
source, fish,  to  the  most  revolting  food,  as  frogs,  liz- 
ards, serpents,  spiders,  the  larvs  of  insects,  and  par- 
ticularly a  kind  of  large  caterpillar  found  in  groups 
on  the  branches  of  the  eucalyptus  resinifera.  They 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  appease  the  cravings  of 
hunger  by  the  bark  of  trees,  and  by  a  paste  made 
by  pounding  together  ants,  their  larvie,  and  fern- 
roots. 

"Their  remorseless  cruelty,  their  unfeeling  bar- 


tefity  te^tii^<mp»n;iii^  ohildmn^  tlmr  immodenAe  fe- 
venge  for  tlr^ikioeH^'ihvialaffiN^iits^th^  want  dTBat- 
viii  iJtoetloOy  ate  hafd^  1^6  sligbtest 
tnlt^  t?af  gjiodmK  When  we  add,  that  they  are 
^i^illNdiriliie  to  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
<lBStitot0^TCUgiocu  without  any  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Bsii^^imiiRith  tlm  feeblest  notion,  if  there  be  any 
at  ail  jdif  i^<ltliiie  states  the  revolUng  picture  is  com* 
pletb  wallciisftatdres.  What  an  afflicting  eod^ 
treat  dMi^flitfo  meUncholy  truth  ef  this  description 
fiintf  te'tlSft  eloquent  biit  delusive  declamations  of 
Rotrm^tr  ivnitba.priEXogiLtives  of  natural  man  and 
hia  adtmiMkg^ii^vBlrrl^iM  01^ 

M  fTbeaaaid  |^aifr9lriOhara6ter,/vfith  some  soften- 
ing, and  sotiBslModttoiAionfe^  is  .applicable  to  roost 
of  tiie  ilattftiiAwdiiiBUMi^;  ofl^  Africans,  and  of  the 
Mongolian  nations  of  Aste?;:  to  the  Malays,  and  the 
gfeatefi  peart x^ofilJie^iMbhalMtt  the  numerous 

iista[Adi^^aeatt»rii  ;ai  ^he  oipean  between  Asia  and 
Atterie*;  tfnrihtfijittiil^  descriptions  we 

eteiy  ^^  fisd  ]^<bo6  of  aatdnialiing  insensibility 
tor  tile^p«i|f  caa^  }oy4|ii£;6iiiMi^^e^^  their  nearest 
relflrt&mii  ildfeiaftdiWtMilf /wtfishness  and  dispose 
itibnto^heatri^  >iraatof^%»^  iqid 

ftditi^  ^iiraMU%^^  and  indolende,  un^ 

lilst*Mi8ed.'%'  !tti#4^^^i^  of  actual  physical  want, 
m'mimMfKllmMbf^  of  revenge  and  th^^iiat 

ci^^blilM&^'^  treatment  of  womeii^ 

OieaJidMiriirtd'v^^  ^estraction  of 

ttteii^cii>iii^fii^ 
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balism,  fill  the  friend  of  fatHDanitjr  1^  turns  iriih 
pity,  indigDation,  and  horror."  824 — 3S6. 

"  17.  The  change  in  the  color  of  the  human  skin, 
from  exposare  to  Bun  and  air,  is  obTiooalj  tempora- 
ry ;  for  it  is  diminished,  and  even  remored,  when 
the  causes  no  longer  act.  The  discoloration,  which 
we  term  tanning,  or  being  sun-burnt,  as  well  as  the 
spots  called  freckles,  are  most  incidental  .to  fair 
skins,  and  disappear  when  the  parte  are  covered,  or 
no  longer  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  children  of  the 
husbandman,  or  of  the  sailor,  whose  countenance 
bears  the  marks  of  other  climes,  are  just  as  ftor  as 
those  of  the  most  delicate  and  pale  inbabitante  of  a 
city :  nay,  the  Moors,  who  have  lived  for  ages  under 
a  burning  sun,  still  have  white  children ;  and  the 
o£fspring  of  Europeans  in  the  Indies  have  the  ori- 
ginal tint  of  their  progenitors. 

"Blvmenbach  has  been  led  into  a  mistake  on 
this  point  by  an  English  author,  who  asserte  that 
Creoles  are  born  with  a  different  complexion  and 
cast  of  countenance  from  the  children  of  die  same 
parents  brought  forth  in  Europe.  In  opposition  to 
this  statement  from  one  who  had  not  seen  the  fiaots, 
I  place  the  authority  of  Long,  a  most  respectable 
eye-witness,  who,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  affinns, 
.  that  'the  children  born  in  England  have  not,  in 
general,  lovelier  or  more  transparent  skins  than  the 
offspring  of  white  parents  in  Jamaica.'  The  *  aa- 
strum  spirans  vultus  et  color,'  which  the  above- 
mentioned  acute  and  learned  naturalist  ascribes  to 
the  Creole,  is  merely  the  acquired  effect  of  rtie  dir 
mate,  and  not  a  character  existing  at  birth.*'347-348. 
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^  '  ^  KSi  I  praoeed  tasfaow  that  climate  do^iMyfc  caum 
the  ffivwnrfiM  of  nmnkind ;  and  in  thin  conusid^Bf 
tiim,  mj  remarks  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  color 
of '  tihte  dtiny  as  that  is  the  part  in  which  ita  opera- 
tion  hESa  been  Mgardedy  by  all  the  defenders  of  its 
inflnenee  aalhe  most  unequivocal ;  tha  reasoning, 
hdWeve^i'Will  apply  in  general  to  the  other  points 
of  dil%l«iidiH^ii  well  as  to  this. 

"  7%e  lOi&rffi  color  of  all  parts  of  the  body  is  a 
strong  'tir^^  against  those  who  ascribe  the 
Ubcl^ieiS'of  the  Negro  to  the  same  cause  as  that 
which  pt6Awee»j  laaniii^  in  white  pebplCi  namely^ 
thei  snn^i  iray*  The  glaiis  penis»  the  cavity  of  the 
aziQ%  the  itiiradb  <^^^  just  as  black  as 

wy  ctfi^  petti  linA^^  generation, 

which  are  always  ciD^etfdj  9fe  among  the  blackest 
parts  of  tie  body.  Neiflier :  is  the  peculiar  color 
of  the  N^l^  boi^tte^  skin ;  a  small  circle  of 

^  the  ebiijiiiieliva,  fomi^  cornea,  is  blackish,  and 
4lie'fei^^>  tiMii  jMioabfane  has  a  yellowish  brown 
t^i^  fil^r  has  a  deep  yellow  colour  like  bees^ 
wall  iilM^fe^^  of  ih^n^  which  may  be  distin- 
gimlltod'^l^^  ntperficial  inspection,  from  that 

€f$xi  SiMf«i«^^^  iThe  representation  that  the  brain 
of  tile  Ifegw  ii.^ker  colored  than  that  of  the 

meat  of  the  black  color  in  the  in* 

accdrd  with  the  notion  of  its  beinir 

pkiuil|i|||Mwr  octenul  causes.    '  Negio  children,' 

•vf«i!MVi<^^  '^^  Bead;  as  fidir  as  En- 

ifl^l^fj^-^illlM^  their  cdenr 

'^^i-have  elapsed; .  Tbeiqrwfttfaetr- 
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bom  Negro  ohildren  are  abo  (^  a  ligbt  ooloiv  and 
prMerre  scnndwhat  of  a  bluish  tinge  for  aeraril  dft/s 
afterbirth.' 

"  Camper' had  an  opportunity  <>f  obsenriBif  tba 
change  in  a  Negro  child  bom  at  Amsterdua.  It 
was  at  first  reddish,  nearly  like  European  ehildrMt'; 
'  on  the  third  day  the  organs  of  generation,  the  folds 
of  sltin  round  the  nails,' and  the  areolte  of  the  btea^ts 
were  quite  black :  the  blackness  extended  over  the 
whole  body  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  and  the  boy, 
who  was  born  in  a  close  chamber  in  the  winter,  a&d 
well  wrapped  up,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  in  swaddling-clothes,  acquired  the  native 
color  of  his  race  over  the  whole  body  excepting^the 
palms  and  soles,  which  are  always  paler,  and ,  al- 
most white,  in  working  negroes.' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  black  state  of  the  skin  is 
sometimes  partially  produced  in  individuads  of  the 
white  races.  In  the  fairest  women,  towwrds  the  end 
of  pregnancy,  spots  of  a  more  or  less  deep  blacsk 
color  have  been  often  observed;  they  gradually 
disappear  after  parturition.  '  The  dark  coIot  of 
the  skin,'  says  White,  '  in  some  particular  parts  of 
the  body,  is  not  confined  either  to  the  torrid  or  frigid 
zones:  for  in  England,  the  nipple,  the  areola  i!Mind 
the  nipple,  the  pudenda,  and  the  verge  of  the  vaVa, 
are  of  a  dark  brown,  and  sometimes  as  black  As  in 
Samoide  women.  It  is  to  bo  remarked  that  the 
color  of  these  parts  grows  darker  in  women  at  the 
fbll  period  of  gestation;  One  morning  I  examined 
the  breasts  of  twenty  women  in  the  lying-in  hospi- 
tal in  Manchester,  and  found  that  nineteen  of  them 
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bad  -tlaikHpolor^  nippfos ;  some  6f  liirai  anight  be 
JBtMtohe  Wmkf  and  the  areola  round  the  nipple^ 
fikmi  eiie  in^  to  two  inches  and  ^  half  in  diametier, 
.wi^of  tbei  same  color.'  Le  Cat  mentions  a  wo- 
oiaiK  new  Paris,  in  whom  the  abdomen  became 
black  a(i>eaA  pregnancy,  and  afterwards  recovered 
its  «]iir;-tiis^^  the  same  change  occurred  in 
thetei^ii  J.  !    , 

''  CkMSlm^iBSmicUA  at  Oroningen  a  young  woman 
who  died  mridiildbed :  her  abdomen,  and  the  areola 
round^^thef  Qifiidee^  werex)f  a  deep  black.  The  face, 
arms,  and  \^  w^re  of  a  snowy  whiteness. 

''The  species  ef  domestic  fowls  in  the  East  In- 
dies ipdth  Uadt^  periosteum,  affords  a  further  proof 
that  the  operatioui  irf jlbeiUB's  rays  is  not  a  necessary 
circumstance  to  &e  ]^isodiiotion  of  color  in  animal 
bodie&     *i  i  "       ii 

''If  we  tabii the teoible of  onmining  the  races  in 
any  paiticnlar :  ^irimon  of  the  world,  we  shall 
qmekly;iiadItiliiA;ihe  opinion,  which  ascribes  their 
dislfa%#Aing  11^^  to  climatiB  must  be  given 
mpi  litiiti^iflttkeln^  inhabits  the  most  different 
regiiNM^  iMMffd^in  all  an  uniformity  of  charac- 
ter;  dlit4ittMm%iisces  are  found  in  the  same  coun- 
trie%  and'^Kl^ttiM^'who  have  changed  their  native 
abodiss  jHi.  «liifrf^^  which,  according  to  the 
h^pMftilili j^iiy  t  iwght  to  have  undergone  a  com* 
^MM^]^^^  still   retain    their  original 

,  -'^Jwt^Ml  iortii  ol  E1lroI>^^  as  alsa  in  the  north  of 
4||#p^{<iii;i^^  is,  in  o6QntiBie»  noaiest  IQ 
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Btkted,  the  whitest  races  ought  to  be  fbniKl,  ve  l^«i 
r&rj  browp  and  black  people :  thej  are  much  <ferit«r 
colored  than  any  oUier  Enropeans.  The  Moon  ill 
Africa,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  are  borli  trvilh  • 
white  skin,  and  continue  feir  unless  adveotitiffaB 
causes  are  applied.  But  the  Laj&nd«s  and 
Greenlandero,  the  Esqnimaax,  Samoiedes,  Ostiaei^ 
Tschutski,  &e.,  who  hardly  ever  feel  a  moderatti 
heat  irom  the  raya  of  the  sun,  are  very  dark.  They 
^pear  to  be  all  of  the  same  race,  who  have  extended 
wid  multiplied  along  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  in 
deserts,  and  under  climates  which  could  not  be  in* 
habited  by  other  nations.  They  hare  broad  lai^ 
&ces  and  flat  noses,  the  olive  or  swarthy  colore  aad 
all  the  other  colors  of  tho  MongoliaD  variety. 

**  It  is  ourions  to  observe  how  easily  &e  aaaertais 
of  the  power  of  climate  in  changing  the  human 
body  get  over  an  instance  so  fatal  to  their  (^nions : 
they  tell  us  roundly  that  great  cold  has  the  same 
effect  as  great  heat :  '  when  the  cold  becomes  ex- 
treme, it  produces  effects  similar  to  those  of  vv^ent 
heat.  The  Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  natives  of 
Greenland  are  very  tawny ;  we  are  even  asaarad 
that  some  of  the  Greenlanders  are  as  black  as  the 
Africans;  thus  the  two  extremes  approach  each 
other;  great  cold  and  great  heat  produce  the  same 
^ect  upon  the  skin,  because  each  of  these  cansea 
^  by  a  quality  common  to  both ;  and  this  quality 
is  the  dryness  of  the  air,  which,  perhaps,  is  equally 
great  in  extreme  cold  and  extreme  heat.  Both  cold 
and  heat  dry  the  skin,  and  give  it  that  tawny  hue 
widch  we  find  among  the  Laplanders.    CoM  con- 
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itf^0i^Jt^|lMin<>f&0ftost,  are:  the  staalbrt  «£  the 

r^<if  ^j^Mtibaiiig  dioold  not  ciniTiiiee  i»»  iii«n 
fliKMk&i^'itfamdntK^  in  itterre.  The  Mate  of  §»■ 
dky'Maldt'fOihyraipieat  effect  od  Uie  c(n^ma»- 
tiMi>^'«Mlot«o£^^4he  body.  The  nakedness  of  ih^ 
sftTiBig^  ilW^^M^-'gt«ise  and  point  with  which  he 
smeaii^llifti^^KNlfi;  ha  uacky  hut,  scantjr.  diet»' ««n( 
of  dl<iftthiliti^>  ttnd  Hie  nndrained  and  uacleaxed 
cootttijfif^^itil^lie  in||«hit8,  not  (Hily,  acoording  to 
Siftti^^ltofc^'IfiB  iiAdn,  hn«  tender  it  impossible 
ibHtp lirWlitmM^iut:  On  the  other  hand,  the 
c6vf«ehia«i^ tlt'iikf^^  lodging;  the  plmty 
mitlMMb(lAfkfi0lf^o§Mi ;  a  countrj  drained, 
cidtitatd^^  liiid  #N#  £^  effluvia ;  init 

pvoted  i^faii  Yel^  hiJiAy ylhe  reonstant  stady  df  eler 
gilBie^  IM^  fttt  iatnAid  M^&isi  attauiing  it,  eiven  in 
pBUtitiifltt'lim^tM^  gire  cultivated  an, 

imilkl(tliiltfimt^^  society  in   its 

atttMJ^jylitHirfleniuti^  tndnenoe  of  oliinate.  and 
to^'bMiti^NilsltlviiMi  form;    What  fiOse  notions 

mirt^dilirtiffiiftWiwaiiilharto  entertained  on  this 
BtSHjfmfiif^^/imli^h^T  bsUeviB  traveUigrs,  who 
mft  m  1taM^m<Atbmimt»  and  the  greatart  activity 
iAnil«lii#4idiib«|(e4vibes^  and  thait  no  ill-fbtoiad 
iaPlilalii'Mai^hei  met  with  amongst  .dieaa:.  and  as 

ihe  tMKiituniy  ef  :OQr«iiMi.ienses, 

'lit  ilttlii>yey  ef  defefmity  nad^dialBaae  in 

ytt(iilii^iliM/| j  4rib^t'lhei>  a»  av^iM^ftekohf 

■mm  tm  ItlmMfttav^^^  ^delbiiMAibfal«ikf 
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Qgly,  and  the  hMet  weU-proportuoed,  fiub.  iMifl 
handsome.  Unluckily,  however,  this  tileo^  dqwi 
not  correspoad  with  a  few  plain  facts.  Moat  frfrtliw 
modern  European  nations  existed  in  a  more  or  laaa 
complete  state  of  barbarism  within  times  of  vtiich 
we  bare  the  most  authentic  records :  some  of  these 
were  seen  and  described  by  philosophers;  yet  the 
permanence  of  their  characters  is  so  remarka^^ 
after  a  g^reater  pn^ressive  civilization  than  has  hap- 
pened in  any  other  instance,  that  those  descripUoos 
are  applicable  with  the  greatest  exactness  to  the 
same  races  of  the  present  day.  Inbtead,  therefore, 
of  accounting  for  the  dark  color,  peculiar  features, 
and  stature  of  the  Greenlander,  Laplander,  and  Sa>- 
moide,  from  their  smoke,  their  dirt,  their  food,  or 
the  coldness  of  the  climate,  we  can  have  no  hecttar 
tion  in  ascribing  them  to  the  same  cause  that  makes 
the  Briton  and  the  German  of  this  day  resemble  the 
portraits  of  their  ancestors,  drawn  by  Gtesar  and 
Tacitus,  viz :  their  descent  from  a  race  marked  by 
the  same  characters  as  diBtinguish  themselves. 
These  tribes  owe  their  origin  to  the  Mongols,  and 
retain  in  the  north  those  marks  of  their  descent, 
which  we  find  so  strongly  expressed  in  the  Chinese, 
under  the  widely  different  latitudes  of  the  south. 
At  the  same  time,  the  parent  tribes  live,  in  the 
middle  of  Asia,  equally  removed  from  the  former 
and  the  latter. 

"  *  With  slight  exceptions,'  says  Dr.  Pritcbard, 
•the  different  countries  of  Europe  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  same  nations  that  have  occupied  Uiem 
nnce  the  date  of  our  earliest  authentic  acoouoto. 
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Cl|mi9;i08te  hsire  been  made  by  small  nombers,  to 
jld^t  ti^  races  have  been  little  changed  by  this 
cause.  ;  Thus,  when  Gloyis  and  his  thirty  thousand 
{k»  radoced  the  large  and  popiilons  province  df 

Lol;  under  their  dominion,  the  bodily  characteiB 
and  the  Iraguage  of  the  conquerors  were  lost  in 
those  dC  1^  conquered.  The  nations  which  have 
inhabit^^  ]Ek^!^  for  the  last  twenty-five  hundred 
yean^  (»9m$t^  of  three  great  races,  distinguished 
from  eael]^  Qtiber  by  their/ bodily  formation,  charao- 
ter,  and  language. 

***i.  The  Cdtic  race,  with  black  hair  and  eyM, 
aijda  whitis  sl^in  verging  to  brown,  occupies  the 
west  of  Europe:  tQ  this  belong  the  ancient  and 
modern  inh^Ktanta  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  greatest  part  rf  Italy;  the  ancient  Britons, 
Welsh,  Bretxms,  Irish, ,  $ootch,  and  Manks.  The 
r^semblanpa  of  the  Siliiies  to  the  Iberi  was  noticed 
by  l^ACi'cire;  it  is  obvious  to  every  observer  in 
the ,  presn^t  time^;r  nor  is  the  observation  pecu- 
Uai:io/theJW!^li;  it^^^  of  all  other  Celtic 


natwp^. 


!*^^it^ 


cplorati  vultus,  et  torli  plerum- 


que  :q||||(;^4[!|^ jpllK^  Hispania,  Iberos  veteres 

tny^^lMi  iMiqt*  twdes  occupasse,  fidem  faciunt' 
Thatbbdkl  t^^ui^  a  browner  complexion  belosg- 
ed  toa^lJb»%C|l|ta»$j^  proved  by  many  direct 

.clpfil^^iiei^  the  marks  of  the  san- 

ISmifi'^m^  universally  considered  as 

tl^iiliglg^  the  Grerman  race. 

^ '  IlillmliP^*^  German  race,  eharaeteiraed  hy 
.4li*  WpifeippKjjFeJlow  or  reddish  hair,  feir;  and  red 
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the  Swede:*,  Norwegians,'  Icelaadei*, 
ancient  and  modern  GermanR,  Saxons  -tAA 
EngtJKh,  Caledonians  or  Pictffi,  and  the  Lowlkbd 
Scotch,  who  have  sprung  .froai  them,  the  ihhii|£- 
tants  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Vandals  and^  Goths, 
&.C.  Historical  records,  and  the  similaiity  of  lan- 
guage and  character  both  of  body  and  mind,  prare 
that  all  these  people  belong  to  the  same  race. 

"'3.  The  east  of  Europe  contains  the  Sanna- 
tian  and  Slavonic  tribes,  characterized  by  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  and  a  darker  skin  than  the  German,  with 
perhaps  larger  limbs  than  the  Celts.  To  this  divi- 
sion belong  the  Russians,  Poles,  Croats,  Slavons, 
Bohemians,  Bulgarians,  Cossacks,  and  others  who 
speak  the  Slavonic  language.'  He  proceeds  to 
show  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  Sarmatians 
descended  from,  the  Medes,  and  were  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tanais,  700  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  by  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that  they  oc- 
cupied the  country  between  the  Tanais  and  the 
Borysthenes,  when  Darius  Hystaspes  invaded 
Syria;  and  from  Cluverius,  that  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  Prussia,  and  the 
country  as  far  as  the  situation  of  the  Finni  and 
VendeJi,  were  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Sarmatians. 
Since  then,  a  people  of  very  difTerent  race  have  ex- 
isted in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Germans  from  the 
moat  remote  times,  how  can  we  explain  the  differ^ 
ences  of  the  European  nations,  by  the  operation  of 
climate,  by  heat  and  cold  ?  How  does  the  same 
sky  cause  the  whiteness  of  the  German  and  Swede, 
and  the  comparatively  dark  complexion  of  the  Pole 
and  Russian  ? 
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.;^.^Biitf  Ji^^se  Eiiropean  races  are  found  aka  in 
4l^llPl4  Africa.  All  that  part  of  the  former  region, 
v^||i(^  lies  to  the  west  of  the  river  Ob,  the  Gaspiaa 
Sin^  iaii4  tb?  Ganges;  all  the  north  of  Africai 
A^ymaia^  and  perhaps  other  parts  still  farther 
sotttfat  on  |hee;u»t,  are  occupied  by  a  race  agreeing 
nearly  tAfCliieiracter  with  the  Sarmatians  and  Celts< 
^rTMlHh it  appears  that,  excepting  the. Germans, 
and  the  J^aplMdws  and  Samoiedes,  whom  we  deem 
of  Mongofiaft^rigin,  the  same  native  or  congenital 
cpnstltii^ktli^  prevails  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the 
westefujNirtoof  Asi%  and  the  north  of  Africa*  Black 
hair,$air)i  eyes,  aild  a  white,  skin,  tending  rather  to  a 
brownish  Mtit»!^a. to  |]ie  peculiar  whiteness  of  the 
Geltnanrtnbe^lMjJtf^  Spaniards,  For* 

tuguese^  Ittdmd^  an4'ilU^erC^lte ;  to  the  Russians, 
Poles,  and  others  of  Sbi^M<ioic  orign  ;  to  the  Tartars, 
Coittmoply  Qon^aded.  .with  the  Mongols,  the  Ar- 
meniMO,  Perslani,  Ouf^assians,  and  Georgians,  the 
Tofks^.  Qreekf^^  Arahiahs,  Abyssinians,  Syrians, 
Jews^MlAtiMllin^lfA^  pf  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers, 

and  Moti^^Qffi^^^  cause  similarity 

of  (Amft^^  spread  over  fifty  degrees  of 

latilQ^^  i^pi^  dress,  state  of  civilization, 

pec^liWiaQaliilqf^dr  other  moral  causes,  are  equally 
inf^l<^i«iiK»lltiil'  tf?0oonting  for  the  phenomenoui 
¥7)^il|,1|^:|N»  various  in  all  these  points 

^M  occurs,  will  be  aUow:ed 

^.        ....    ^^  northern  parts  pf  Asiia,  and 

rtt>  portion,  are  occupied  by  trihN^ 
tM4«gilw  tiosaesa^tlid  general  obaiv 
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aetera  of  ihe  Mongolian  Tarietj,  although  ^Sbliii- 

tiDgnifibed  from  each  other  bj  such  modificaliciiM 
as  usually  characterize  separate  people.  They  ua 
dJBttDCt  in  their  conformation  from  all  other  TaoCt^ 
and  differ  from  Europeans  quite  as  decidedly  as 
the  Negroes.  History  points  out  as  their  original 
seat,  the  elevated  central  table-land  of  Asia,  from 
which  they  h^e  spread  in  various  directions,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  every  where  preaerring 
their  peculiar  traits  of  organization  The  Mongols^ 
Calmucks,  and  Burats,  are  three  great  divisic«8,'of 
which  each  includes  many  tribes,  scattered  over 
the  middle  of  Asia,  leading  generally  a  pastoral  life, 
sometimes  practising  agriculture,  and  devoted  uni- 
versally to  the  idolatrous  lama-worship.  Their  first 
distinct  appearance  in  history  is  under  the  name  of 
Huns  (HioDg-nu  of  the  Chinese)  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  were  impelled 
towards  the  west  by  the  progress  of  the  Chinese 
power.  Afterwards  three  great  conquerors  appear- 
ed among  them  at  distant  periods;  the  most  con- 
spicuous that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  who  made 
all  Asia  and  Europe  tremble,  but  happily,  appeared 
and  vanished  like  meteors ;  because,  though  powei^ 
ful  in  conquest  and  desolation,  they  knew  not  how 
to  possess  and  govern.  ArrtLA,  with  bis  Huns, 
penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Europe.  Eight  cen- 
turies later,  ZiNGis  or  Dschingis  Khan  united  not 
only  the  Mongolian  bat  the  Tartaric  tribes,  and 
with  this  formidable  mass  reduced  nearly  all  Asia. 
In  two  hundred  years  more,TiMUBLBNG  or  Taher- 
LAME  appeared,  and  rendered  himself  the  terror  of 


~^ 
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t»^ttm  sfcgte  «id  /  Indfe,  which  htter  conntrjhas 
IbiiM'TtfliBd  1^  bis^^^^  until  very  modern 

timet;  ^^Jie'M  Mandshurs,  the  Maoar- 

liMy'^lSibgooie^  Goreans,  Kamachatkana,  and  per- 
^api'  caller  tribea,  on  the  eaat,  the  Yakuts,  Saoi* 
c^ed«i|^Kitgiseay  on  the  Weaty  the  people  of  Thibet 
ai^  8dotaiyi«l^  the  aonth,  have  a  similar  cnrganiza- 
tioii  Hd'tllil^^'the  central  tribes.  The  empires 
of  C^^iaMdJapsn/the  idands  of  Sagalien^  Lew* 
che#riiid  iPiirniMa,  are  peopled  by  races  of  ana- 
log^Hif^j^K^t  ^maid  moral  characters.  Short  stat- 
ni^,  oti^^-^lbQiecS  «kfii,  deviating  into  lighter  yet* 
Ibw^  €J6iffta^:<i(mighi,  and  perfectly  black  hair, 
broad  lit  ^"fiioei^lngh  ^  broad  cheek-bones,  flat 
nose,  6bli(iiie  eyeii'ie«ilarsidtefi^^  or  smallness  of 
beard,  1afeille^eofmoo».'ti«dtil  of  the  numerous  peo- 
ple sprwd  bVer  tlifai:ifl(ni«tee  portion  of  tho  globe. 
Be^deii  l^fis  g^^l^^agreement  of  the  tribes  occu- 
pying codntries  ao  distant  and  different  from  each 
ottielf;^it%  t<a|i^Nttiittorabaerve  that  the  Samoiedes, 
K^nBctokMAIS^vi^d  i^^  in  the  colder  northern 
|^flb7^il««tf iiftk^e^^  than  the  Chinese,  Tun- 
i^}fMM$^iill^4}0M  in  the  warm  southern 

regiotilk'' 88T*--^^488.' 

^<  1)^  '^flPlllt^lR^tltesis,  ivhich  assigns  the  varie- 
tift'^tflfii^^  of  climate  as  their 

AlbM^^rptk^  to  f  nd  in  Afriea  all  tribes 
laMlr  entile  most  intensely  blaek  color ; 
[IJj^Mttie  lighter  and  lighter  an  we 
tt^rdif  the  south,  andtiie  comiAeqE- 
l&t%||ll^^»^  #Ml#^ii4i0n  we  strive  aft  regiofMi 
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is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  AbTSsiuaiui  imibm 
east,  with  dark  olive  color  and  long  hair,  are  plaoed 
near  the  equator,  and  surrounded  by  N^roes.  In 
the  same  part  also,  the  Gallas,  a  great  and  barbttr- 
ons  nation,  having  according  to  Bkdcb,  long  blaok 
hair,  and  white  skin  verging  to  brown,  oconpj  ex- 
teiisive  regions  uoder  the  equator  itself.  On  Qua 
other  band,  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards 
the  south,  through  tribes  of  Negroes,  we  find  the 
black  color  continue  with  undiminished  intensi^^ 
It  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  that  the  Congo  Ne- 
groes, in  the  blackness  of-their  skin  and  woolly  bair, 
equal  any  race  of  Africans.  Paterson  assures  us 
that  the  Kaffera  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  the  climate  is  so  &r  from 
being  intolerably  hot,  that  the  com  is  ollen  hurt  by 
the  winter  frost,  are  of  the  deepest  color ;  and  the 
same  fact  is  &miliarly  known  of  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

"  The  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  cooled  by 
the  mild  breezes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ought 
therefore  to  continue  a  white  race,  has  two  kinds  of 
natives :  one  of  olive  color  with  dark  hair ;  the  other 
true  Negroes. 

"  The  Hottentots,  at  one  or  two  degrees  from  the 
deep  black  Kaffers,  are  of  a  brownish-yellow  color: 
this  distance  can  hardly  account  for  the  diiferenoe. 

"  When  we  consider  how  large  an  extent  of  Afri- 
ca is  occupied  by  the  black  woolly-haired  Negroes, 
and  that  these  regions  vary  in  their  latitude,  their 
elevation,  and  every  other  point ;  that  they  include 
.sandy  deserts,  coasts,  rivers,  hills,  valleys,  and  very 
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gt^nt  Twietids  of  climate;  thiB  conclurioii  thftt  these 

adventitieuB   cirotimstances  do  not  influmce  the 

color  or  oiOktat  properties  of  the  race  is  irrefflstibla 
365— ■"Sftft* 

**  SO.  How  does  it  happen,  that  the  same  sun, 
which  makes  Uie^  Africsoi  black  tinges  the  Ammi- 
can  of  a  copper^  color  ?  and  that  the  dark  hne,  which 
might  pcMyblj  be  produced  by  heat  in  the  equa- 
torial reffmufy  diduld  be  found  also  in  the  cold  and 
inhospifihfo  tracts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the 
most  nortiieni  part  of  the  continent  ?  The  absence 
of  white  noes  cane  suelj  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
wantcf  8iiffii»^(Ltlj  cold  climates.  Boitoainyillb 
found  the  thwrnome^^  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
54i^  in  kt  A8^  SO«d^;  a^  Messrs.  Banks  and 
SoLLAirt)iB&,  land  jAieir  tittiNEidants,  had  nearly  per- 
ished all  togetiber  from  the  cold  in  an  excursion  in 
in  Tierra  dd  Fuego^  lit  the  middle  of  the  summer. 
Two  of  the  sertanfs  were  actnally  lost 

^*  A  Tecj  GUieMtf  mrrey^of  Ihe  globe  will  show 
us  that  the  same  <  rt^ons  ha^a  been  occupied  by 
men  of  difftvditivaoM,  wMiioiit  any  interchange  of 
charactoii^  tolitojir^m  several  centuries. 

The  Mocnra^and  Ni^fiiiaimfo^  together  in  Afri- 
ca ;  EnropisriuiyrNegpBMi^stod  Americans,  in  Ncurth 
and  South  America ;  Oehs,  Germans,  and  Slavons 
in  Ikiepe^  andvctfen/iii^  ^  iame  kingdoms  of  Eur- 
d|ii^})i]i9||^Qii^A%hito  and  Hindoos  in  India»^. 
kJ^  ItiHtilsiiai^^  liiese  different  races,  ej^ 
c^mUlfmiliif^  Tm^  byioteroiar- 

fiai«^^M^|ll^  immt;  ^aa  it  hjMi  been  in  apj 
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"  The  perttianencj  of  &e  churftotera.^ia 
when  it  has  changed  ito  original  BituaStiniiiMft 
verj  different  one,  when  it  has  passed  into  dim 
climes,  adopted  new  manners,  and  been  exposed io 
the  action  of  these  canses  for  several  genertHioits, 
affords  the  most  indisputable  proof  that  theMJchar- 
acteristics  are  not  the  offspring  of  sach  adveatittoos 
circumstances.  From  the  numerous  exBBtpli%  in 
every  race,  which  a  slight  knowledge  of  history  'wsll 
famish,  I  shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  - 

"In  the  earliest  times,  to  which  oar  historuiai  re- 
cords ascend,  the  west  of  Europe  was  oeca^ed  by 
Celtic  people  with  brownish  white  skin,  dark  hair 
and  eyes ;  the  characters,  in  short,  which  are  now 
visible  in  the  Spaniard8,-most  of  the  French,  the 
naUve  Welsh,  the  Manks,  and  the  Highland 
Scotch.  The  German  race,  originally  sHoBted 
more  to  the  north  and  east,  have  long  ago  obtuned 
settlements  by  war  and  conquest  in  many  of  the 
countries  previously  peopled  by  the  Celt» ;  but 
their  light  rosy  skin,  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
are  now,  after  neirly  two  thousand  years,  jast  as 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  very  different  traits  of 
the  Celtic  character,  in  those  situations  and  thosA 
families  where  the  blood  has  remained  pare,  as  they 
were  originally.  ,  i. 

'*  It  vfoa  observed  by  CjEsar  that  the  GeroBBBf 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  Belgic  provinqesnif 
Oaul,  and  the  contingaous  southern  parts  of  Brit- 
ain. That  the  Caledonians  or  Picts  (Loxrlaod 
Scotch),  were  a  German  people,  is  rightly  represaQV 
ed  by  TAcmrs,  whose  description  of  the  natives  oc- 
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eupjring  tins  island  exhibits  ike  same  physical 
eharaetofiy  which  exist  in  the  present  day.  *  Hab- 
itus corporam  Tarii :  atqne  ex  eo  argmnenta ;  nam- 
qnenrtil®  Caledoniam  habitantiam  comaSy  magni 
arttii  ^Mrmanicam  ori^nem  adsererant.  Silurum 
cc^eilili  TidtoSy  et  torti  plerumqne  crines^  et  posita 
contra  Hiiq^oma,  Iberos  yeteres  trajecisse  casque 
occupassd^Mik  &ciunt :  proximi  Oallis,  et  similes 
sunt :  seci  dfeiVante  originis  vi,  seu  procurrentibus 
in  diversa  t^itis,  postio  csli,  corporibus  habitum 
dedit.'  Under  the  names  of  Saxons,  Angles, 
Danes,  and  Normans,  numerous  supplies  of  Ger- 
mans suceessiTely  arrived  in  England,  and  grad- 
ually drove  Ai^  orignial  Celtic  population  into  the 
most  distant  aiid  itiaoeiisible  parts  of  the  island. 
An  exposure  to  the  same  climate  for  so  many  ceii- 
turies  has  not  approximated  the  physical  characters 
of  the  nlore  reotat  Oerman  to  those  of  the  older  Cel- 
tic inhabitants  in  the  smallest  degree;  and  both 
descriptions  are  equally  unchanged  after  a  progress 
from  bairbimsm  to  the  biglM^  A  sim- 

ilar pefilllMMiea^  of  the  original  distinctive  charac- 
ters is  lAMhrlible  in  FnadBi  'Among  us,'  says 
VoLNBT,  ^a^Iii|in^ef'iiiM  hti^fed  yean  has  not  ef- 
faced the  diK»ifll^ti%  ffltrtes  which  distinguish- 
ed^e  inhabitatttKof  d^ulirom  the  northern  inva- 
detSj*  who,  iiiil^  THE   Gross,   settled 

AHNJW^kM^^^^^^  provinces.    Travellers, 

wh#|filf|i^It^aBdy  to  Denmark,  observe  with 
asli»rt&iiMlBfc^  M^mblanee  of  th«  inhab- 

Miatfc<i»<iil»«wr»^Wiiitri«K^ 


tuetj  says  the  latter  writer^  ^  to  ip j 
meDty  a  tribe,  who,  if  I  cannot  say 
like  the  English,  were  of  a  shade  li 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  to 
of  Britain.    Their  hair  also  was  red, 
blue/ — 'I  imagine  them   to  be  a  r 
Vandals.     Procopius  mentions  a  defi 
of  this  nation  here,  &c.     They  confe. 
cestors  had  been  Christians.'    The 
race  produced  by  climate  must  be  inl 
since  it  is  not  yet  perceptible  after  a 
teen  centuries. 

''  The  establishments  of  the  Europ 
and  America  have  now  subsisted  abc 
turies.  Vasquez  de  Gama  landed  a 
1498 ;  and  the  Portuguese  empire  ii 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  follov 
Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  poss 
the  same  nation  in  the  very  first  yet 
teenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of  i 
beginning  of  ^xteenth  century,  Colum 
and  PiZARRO  subjugated  for  the  Spania 
India  islands,  with  the  empires  of  Mex 
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lu»  Mm  k^pt  |mre;  batB  at^ib  tinj^  tii«  nm0 

tui#yi»»,  •  &id^,  us  ill  the  warmer  eoahtijesi  of 
Eiirepe;  the  ddn  is  ewanrthj  in  parts  ctf  the 
bodj^  wfakh  ai^'^dt' covered;  Ina^  the  childraa,  at 
th«  tloM^of  Mrthi  "^itnd  women  1H10  are  never  expde- 
ed  td^^icde^%e»  have  all  their  native  whilMMM. 
ThisebMttNftllen  adttiitH  of  no  exception :  in  the  tint 
of  the  9t\%'  ^^iblor  and  other  qualities  of  the  hair, 
the  fMtOM^ the  form  of  the  craniam^  thej^por- 
tion*  aiia  %iire  of  the  body,  the  European  colonists 
retahii  til  theft  ^^tfigittai  chamt^n^  The  sanguine 
coitstitatioii.  WiKh'iie  hluis  eyes,  yellow  hair,  and 
fair  skin,  whibh^ia««|reinabrhably  different  from  that 
of  the'  n4iif  e^  i»  JiifaMM^  without 

the  least  alterMkn^^£pbtarj^iinratio^  to  generation^' 

*'  Negroee  lamv^'hem  iMibduoed  into  the  new 
world  for  nei^lf  mr'eqnrf^  length  of  time ;  in^  the 
Weet  Indian  Idsiidi^m  1^  United  States,  in  the 
vat^Mtr'  pkTts  of r  Spanldi' '  Ammcn,  they  live  under 
new  climates,  and  have  adopted  ^ew  habits.  Yet 
they  h8v#' etiE  wob%^lMthr,i black  skins,  flat  noses, 
thidk  llpii^  aaft  allAe  dtheBchdbr^cters  <tf  thc^r  race. 

''The  iitfaaibilaittMf  Biisiaif  of  Turkey,  of  Arabia, 
of  Egypt,  said0f3]|ritfaai|^«ttiy  be  regarded  in  great 

'  •  a'    f  •  • 

*•  *  Afrioa,  aoiih  cif  tlie  great  l«iet<1iM  bcdn  always  inhabited  bjr  raeet 
oNMMite^lblvWi^^  Berbers,  or  BrtbM, 

mw^^Af^m^iimi^^immmr'^  tkl^MvMm  or  tiM  eMUimi.  We 
lw^m^MllW'^Mi#''M«M^  «y4^\]io«ev«r» 

piuBMyWBtjtote  eMfi##f  eis  aaeleai  Bf3npiiaa«  ai4  Qsanabm, 
CiisTpi%t*)^^iiMiii  liaimiil%btoa  MMtHotsd  tlM  paoj^  MMMrfr  t^iha 
1l0m*  iWwiinftft  ^iHiaH  dr  Uilyisa,  eeiidlask,  ffapMAM,  MaarU 

i 
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part  as  the  same  race  of  people,  who,  in  th»4i|ttf  «f 
Mahomet  bdcL  his  saccessors,  extended  tfa«ur  doa^- 
ions  bj  invading  immense  territories.  In  {i^liben 
situations  the  skin  retains  its  native  fairness,  rndess 
the  tint  be  changed  by  exposure  to  the  sua ;  and  the 
children  are  invariably  fair.  '  II  n'j  a  famme  de 
laboareur  ou  de  paysan  en  Asie  (Asia  Minor),  qoi 
n'a  le  teiot  fnia  comme  ane  rose,  la  peau  delicate 
et  blanche,  si  polie  et  si  bien  tendue,  qa'il  semUe 
tocher  du  velours.'  The  Arabians  are  scorched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  most  of  them  are  either  cov- 
ered with  a  tattered  shirt,  or  go'entirely  naked :  La 
BouLLAYE  informs  us,  that  the'  Arabian  women  of 
the  desert  are  born  fair,  but  that  their  compleziofu 
are  spoiled  by  being  continually  exposed  to  the  son. 
Another  traveller  remarks  that  the  Arabian  pna.- 
cesses  and  ladies,  whom  he  was  permitted  to  see, 
were  extremely  handsome,  beautiful,  and  fair,  be- 
cause they  are  always  covered  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  but  that  the  common  women  are  very  much 
blackened  by  the  sun. 

"  The  Moors,  who  have  lived  in  Africa  since  the 
seventh  century,  have  not  degenerated  in  their 
physical  constitution  from  their  Arabian  progeni- 
tors; the  sun  exerts  its  full  influence  on  their  skin, 
but  their  children  are  just  as  white  as  those  bom  in 

cnUrlf  entered  the  north  of  Afriea  in  greit  nnoiben,  desiroriag  ot  drfv 
log  away  the  originil  inhabitants.  Tlie  general  pieraleno*  of  Mahonefr 
tnitm,  and  of  the  Arabian  lanfnage,  teitifiea  the  imprMiion  whkh  Aey 
mads  on  ihe  eoantrf.  The  remnant*  of  the  aboripntl  tribei  an  now 
principallf  Itonad  in  the  monniaine.  They  may  be  traced,  howorer, 
■onth  of  the  great  deKrt,  and  aeein  to  form  even  conaiderable  Harca  b^ 
iween  Tombnetoo  and  Upper  Egypt ;  where  Ihey  preaenre  (bur  diatiiia  - 
"        "^  ^  *•>  *«  ■MM  oUmalei  with  the  Negro  nos. 
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Horope.  They  are  bj  no  means  ocm&ied  to  tile 
northern  eoaeti  bat  have  penetrated,  aa  the  prevft- 
lence  of  the  Mahometan  religpion  attesta,  deepljr  into 
the  imtarior :  here  they  dwejl  in  countries,  of  which 
the  wooll74iaired  Negro  is  the  native,  but  have  not 
acqukedyin  six  centuries  of  exposure  to  the  same 
causea, :  wof  of  his  characters.  The  intelligent  and 
accurate.  SaAW.informs  us  that  most  of  the  Moorish 
women  wduM  be  redLoned  handsome  evrai  in  Eu-^ 
rope;  that  lire  akin  of  their  children  is  exceedingly 
fair  and  de^cato  J  and  though  the  boys,  by  being 
exposed  to  iho  sun^  sooo  grow  swarthy,  yet  the 
giria^  who  keep  mei»  within  doors,  preserve  their 
beauty  till  ihe  age  «f:t|urtyi  when  they  commonly 
give  over  childtlieaxiii^  Maures,'  says  Poi- 

RBT,  'no  8ont^^]Mivnatufellement  noirs,  malgr6  le 
proverbe,  ^  eommo  k^  pMumft  plusieurs  dcrivains: 
mais  ils  nttMsent  blancs^;^  restent  blancs  touto  leur 
vie,  qaaid  iMffis  Iravaux  ne  lea  exposent  pas  aux 
anteursiluaoley;^'  I^^  les  femmes  ont 

une/bhuKDhem » ms  telatente^  ^u^etlei  dclipseroient  la 
pl!:^^4iaiKia  Brnfo^anea;  aMJa^lea  Mauresques 
moi^agnwde%.:aiaiib  oe«s0  bf«d4ee  piur  le  soleil,  et 
preaquM  teujouiSflKi^'iiioiti^?  laites,.'  deviennent,  memo 
dds  renfiysosi  d^Hfiefoooleur  brune  qui  approche 
beaueoup  d#ieri)0^tde  la^  raie/  The  testimony  of 
BMNteiatolb^MMeei^t.  V 

ivffSnili^tiN^jMfaill^ 
m  WMBiifb^^  the  sun's  action  on  the  indi- 

vidUil,  wltelifciiiildlfBniaro  born  perfectly  white,  and 
MaAUNMWitpfdiiM  eirposed  to  the^opefaticmof  the 
liliirtatti  ■igi^  intived  <tf  the.  Spaniards 

.-jc  u    -S^r  r-**'  ■'■'■  14  •  ■  --^ 
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agesy  over  the  face  of  the  whole  eaa 
culiar  religious  opinions  and  practi 
races  uncommonlj  pure;  accordi 
and  their  characteristic  features  a 
under  every  diversity  of  climate  an 
"  The  advocates  for  the  power 
made  very,  erroneous    representat 
these  people;  asserting  that  their 
where  modified  by  the  situation  the 
JewSy  like  all  the  native  people  adjc 
ginal  seats,  have  naturally  a  whit 
other  attributes  of  the   Caucasian 
countries  they  become  brown  by  c 
European  does ;  but  they  experience 
ence  from  climate.     Their  children 
and  the  countenance  and  other  chara 
where  preserved  in  remarkable    j 
their  religion  forbids  all  intermix! 
races.     Dr.  Buchanan  met,  on  the  a 
with  a  tribe,  who  represented  that 
had  migrated  from  PaleiBtine  after 
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^^l%e  fovegoiiig  &cts  w^mentlj  prove,  that  oftf 
ttf  e  differtncM  in  general,  and  particularly  that  of 
color;  do  act  depend  on  extraneous  causes ;  I  have 
an  obimryation  car  two  to  maji^e  on  some  other  points* 
TjbAt  the  emled  state  of  the  hair  in  the  African  is 
not  pfbdneed  hy  heat,  appears  from  its  being  fonnd 
in  many  situations  dot  remarkable  for  high  tempera- 
ture, as  in.  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  Mallicollo, 
Borneo}  f^wvHefiand,  and  even  in  the  cold  regions 
of  yan<  IKiisan's  Land;  as  well  as  from  the  hot 
regions  «f  Asia  atid  America  being  inhabited  by 
loog-^iaired  raeea. 

^  The  wo^ya^ppearance  of  the  N^^  hair  is  just 
opposite  to  that?  whioh^  hot  climates  have  been  said 
to  prodnee  io  ttnelcoveiiBg  of  sheep,  in  which  it  is 
represented  fliafc  hsir!  v  Iffoduced  instead  of  wooL 
When  we  i^ntraat,  the  has^  coat  of  the  argaili  or 
mouflon  unih  the  hieantifWi  fleeces  of  our  most  beau- 

T 

tiM  sheep^  we  see  a  fve^gious  difiference,  which  is 
probably  owing  vunre  to^Oidtiviition  and  attention  to 
breed  ttiuf  to'  elimals^  -it  does  not  appear,  at  least, 
that  dkng^^  t^ni^  vri]}  convert  the  wool  of  an 
individuii  Bliglxib^^ii^  %mi ;  and  it  is  equally 
incapi^le  of  eealcNbag  »  1^  on  the 

hairy  sheep.  Dr.  WBioiiT,  trhe  lived  many  years 
in  Jamaica,  speaking  of  lihe  opoion  that  the  wool 
of  tAeep  beoouiee  meie  ^ry  in  warm  climates, 
stfei^lit^ki^^  W«lt  1^^  islands,  there  is  to  be 
fo«itid  tf  tiMhef  shiep;  &e  origin  of  which  he  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  trace,  that  eairy  very  thin 
fleee0»«f  ircoitif  ritag^  of  wool;  which  cir- 
eiiiiitiMiii^^iie^  ihinks»  m^^iMlIm^ 
rifle  to  Ule  Nfort   But  he  never  obewved  a  ahaep 
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that  had  been  brought  from  Eogland  to  carry  wool 
ai  the  same  sort  with  those  Dative  sheep :  on  the 
contrary,  though  he  has  known  them  live  there 
several  years,  these  English  sheep  carried  the  same 
kincl  of  close  burly  fleece  that  is  common  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  in  as  far  as  he  coald  observe,  it  wac 
equally  free  from  hairs.    369 — 375. 

The  reader  will  see  that  greatness  in  Negroes  ia 
a  moral  impossibility.  The  learned  author  whom  I 
have  just  quoted  has  so  completely  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  evidence  of  Negro  intellectu^  power; 
that  even  Negroes  themselves  would  Mush  to  hear 
any  white  man  hktmey  them  with  the  notion  that 
they  are  mentally  our  equals.  But  as  thelre  are 
humanitarians  in  the  world  who  manifest  the  most 
intense  sympathy  for  the  wrongs  of  the  woolly- 
headed  race,  but  who  never  think  of  the  white 
working-man's  wrongs,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  give 
further  evidence,  if  possible,  to  convince  them  that 
no  system  of  training,  education,  food,  or  climate 
can  ever  make  aught  else  of  a  Negro  than,  a  Negro. 
The  more  I  examine  the  question  of  races,  the  more 
firmly  do  I  believe  in  the  utter  incapacity  of  the 
Negroes  to  attain  any  high  state  of  civUtzation. 
Educate,  colonize,  either  into  Africa  or  into  Europe, 
if  the  latter  were  possible,  and  Negro  they  will  re- 
main  through  all  time.  This  is  evident  to  every 
man  who  by  careful  observation  has  studied  the 
question  of  races. 

But  I  resume  my  plan  of  giving  the  opinions  of 
men  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  than 
I  am. 
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TktMvtit^  Specks,  iti  Tjp^ 

xmlFmmii  jB^hnmrent  DistrHnUiaih  Filiaiiansyand 
Jlf^riifiiMi^Jqri  Lie  Ghablbs  Hamltob 

SMaoft^  Jmi Jg*  Mid  K.  W.  F.  K  and  L.  S. ;  Preor 
dmjtfll^:|Nfc6(0itm  Bad  Cornwall  Nataral  HisUtfi-. 
eal  Sodf^^  ^  iEd  W.  H.  Lis^abs,  No* 

3  ^SH.:  ^mwi  JS^uara ;    Samxtel   Hiohust,  92 

I BBBK  this  i^Wk  ^graat  ornditioQ  and  fiunidaa ; 
for,  alUioiigli  h^  iMtf  tftioBf  inwiileotions  in  favw  of 
the  oppressed  and  degraded  taces,  which  is  proven 
by  qndtatiiiB%  yet  las  lie^e tiimself  states,  the  na- 
tnralist  miiBl^peKfoim  his^diity  in  stricdj  adhering 
ta  tro^^MSt,  Bad  BBlanpt  1^^ 

Thi^gendeoMii  fira^es^deirly  and  demoastrably 
thai  the  N^gtde#e^bBBbMtt«mttlle  mercy  of  the 
whilB^  ^la&i  tbria  muM  powers  of  the  former  are 
&ur,  infiidtfl^ jbr  h^0W  HMk  of  ^  tbei  white.  It  can- 
not JwjdmiiedriltfiijtiMs  I^oie^limtleman,  not  at  all 
contrdle^  by  wliat/thB:  Negrusi^cs  call  sondiern 
inflneUBBr ^w  emiiiiMifJ^^^^  to  judge  of  the 
racioi|:hBiijaffai?ed  Bt  t^£  iatienal  conclusions  that 
the^yiqawi^  3»gpriigBtiettlitf r^ie  Negrb  is  unequal 

to^i^li  rfiihiffaliilaBisiii  BndihBt  his  Bieiilal  onrani* 
iiitJMiii'MniiBiiv  ttiiBii  iHillfa  than  his iili¥nkul  - 
isLMimBA<thmm1am^        imM  for  twetrv 

te II M|iiwti|lii^wrwi<w  of  ii|Be»}  iifc  ftot»:it»-c«B^ 


"  We  doubt,  exceedingly,  if 
doee,  or  could  exist  in  any  part  ol 
tinned  to  a  fourth  generation,  iron 
haps  there  is  not  even  one  of  fi^ 
positive  mulattoes  (hybrids  in  the  1 
different  parents,  but  that  all  act 
continuity  at  least,  a  long  previoii 
foreign  influences  of  white  or  Negrc 
toon.  Sambo,  native  Indian,  or  Mai 
the  sinew  and  substance  of  a  dural 
race  can  be  reared. 

•*  When  the  case  is  referred  to  I 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  o 
kept  approaching  to  equal  proportic 
a  Caucasian  or  Ethiopian  stock,  oi 
very  abberrant,  the  effect  would  b< 
the  moral  and  instinctive  impulses  c 
stock  be  taken  into  account,  they  w 
operate  with  a  singularly  repul 
Where  the  two  types  come  in  cont 
war,  ever  aiming,  on  the  Mongolic  s 


w«a4^#«<w«       tfkVkH     %v%     v**»*»  — 
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abiiiF{itti0n  bj  eertain  external  appearanoei^  viih 
TBTf  ftoii  atepsb* 

'  ^^9.  But  the  white  and  negro  raoM  of  Africa 
readil^  tafmrittix.  The  wooly  hatred  fiDrm  has  there 
no  ptetenaioAs  on  the  debatable  land  between  them; 
TbB  Gmicmaxi  might  hare  assumed  mastoiry  be- 
yond i^'  tettft  vet  "the  force  of  nature  interposed ;  fcnr 
this  raoe^'doet ^liot  ai^  cannot  multiply  in  tiie  cen- 
tre of  Mgm  eadilAice :  and  in  the  warmer  ydlies  of 
the  isteraiediftte  spaces^  such  as  that  of  the  Nifo, 
<mly  a  imxed  Semitic  stock  pomesses  durability.  It 
haa  betott  tateukitBdi  that  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Mameluke^  power,  not  less  than  five  millions  of 
well  clioaMi  ei^liMBiilif  o^  iboth  sexes,  from  high  cen- 
tral Amar  liatebeea^liEtiedticed,  not  to  wear  out  a 
life  of  sfevery,  bat  one  ef  fowe^  and  rule,  yet  no 
fourth  gMeraticm  of  tya  stock  can  anywhere  be 
shown  iii  Egyptk  mm^  with  all  tibie  additional  aid  of 
Syrian  rad-Penii^^  the  deficien- 

ey.  The  .IcBW  <rf  a  true  Negro  expansion  is  felt 
coming .ftetti  cth«:Miitre  of  ^  Afriea^  It  jesses  upon 
ttie  Odfeii^  Alyesiwiesr  a»t  Ifaai  west  coast  of  Ni- 
gritia.    MoiMoo  #  fl^^  by  black  sover- 

eigns; and  tlie  aatiqoe  la^DBis^Sa^easian  tribes  of 
tll^e  nofdi  part  hinre  gxea%  diminished.  124. 
' :  ^^3^  AQ^  however,  appear  to  liave  taken  but  slight 
n0tiQi^#'4iumeroQS  laoea.of  the  several  forms  of 
Itoy  liitiiii  hwe  been^eiilirely  exAipguished,  and 

r  ftMe«tty»toM|Maa  mn  Oavetttia  w^Xh/m, 


^l»M   ^.  -V   ' 


History  does  not  confirm,  and  whi 
ated  at  all,  must  be  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  same  causes  upon  the 
kind  placed  within  the  sphere  of 
such  as  arid  or  moist  tropical  hei 
open  mountain  ridges,  or  low  swam] 
there  is  so  little  certainty,  that  sue 
would  effect  the  modifications  ascribe 
it  is  not  even  proved  they  influence 
tion  to  any  extent,  except  in  clothing 
gion  which  is  sufELciently  genial  to  sust 
ing  duration  of  one  of  them,  they  feel 
slightly ;  and  as  there  are  only  three  ^ 
typical  standard,  we  have  in  them  th< 
that  number  being  exclusively  aborigi 
**4.  Indeed,  their  intermediate  n 
more  and  more,  as  they  pass  into  the 
the  Papua  or  Negro,  have  suffered 
to  suffer,  the  unmitigated  oppression 
superiority.     In  hot  regions,  where  a 
etation  supplies  the  means,  some  of  t] 

trihAS  fiiinh  as  tliA    V^- —     **  ^ 


BMiiitl^  wi  A  mother  na  not  even  permittbd 

by  fhe  HindooB  to  appri>iM)h  within  one  bim^hMl 
yard«."-^141. 

'*  At  AUdttier  tmtcacrt  nee,  in  Central  Africa^  iure 
the  &nnk\Siti  Blftcka,  whoee  origin  is  Mill  less  known. 
Thiingh  ilttef  Itre  considered  to  be  genuine  Negroei^ 
they  tttB  net^pimnitted  to  have  a  national  existence, 
but  artf  tveiiMN*  slaves  bj  all  the  other  tribes  in 
Yaonri>  Mii  <€ingardu.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to 
prove  tlMilPof '  A  dlMinet  origin,  and  their  present 
character  tote  ^^[Mirinduced  bj  the  lust  and  law- 
lessness of'ix»«qiiesi  Md  <^pression.''«---l63. 

«•  e.  WielglKt  is  MMither  dement  in  Uie  considera- 
tion of  TliMe;'te^1ikfoiciaafit]r  materiaU^  influences 
phjrsicsil  WOWg^hfrnA'  Musequently  bestows  confi*^ 
denc^i  enter{Mrise,  aiaNi  mamm  An  instrumenti  the 
djrnaoiometor,  has  bedn  invented  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive scale,  and  they  have  shown  savage  nationiT  to 
.be  stinng  ill  pibcyj^OittM  to'tiiA  abundance  and  whole- 
somMew  of  ^tlie  fikNl  tliey  po^ese;  but  in  all  cases 
hitherto  etnriinedi  ^^vIKMd  EurapeMis  snrpassed 
tl^m;«^attdv4tappi8n^fingUsh  aeeeded  French; 
or  perhaps  ttteget^edfieetfyj  &^  stock  sur« 

pamad  the  €el^<bodi  >in  ilMigft  and  in  weight, 
altboQgh  the  irishCMte  tte^  ftaii?  to  be  taller  and 
heaviw  l&an  the  i^iglMi^  SaxoM:''  ^   163. 

^  7.^  ^erefeie^  inKufasoning  upon  them,  we  must 
biP^^gmwied '  againirt  eertain  prepossesstons  of  self- 


conquering  and  all-absorbing  co^ 
ropean  civilization  without  an  e 
responsibilitj  resting  on  the  perpe 
&te  appears  to  be  sealed  in  many  qi: 
by  a  preordained  law  to  be  an  effet 
rious  import  than  human  reason  ca 

**  As  therefore  we  cannot  attain 
knowledge,  satisfactory  conclusions 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  to  assert 
manity  in  their  indisputable  plenitui 
fit  particular  as  mere  naturalists  i 
duty  to  confine  ourselves  to  knowi 
fects."— 168, 

"9.  If  we  turn  to  India,  althou 
haired  stock  may  have  retained,  1 
diffusion,  a  typical  nucleus  within 
panding  even  westward,  there  is  a 
a  distinct  origin,  domineering  ovei 
coverable  tribes,  gradually  more  and 
ed,  till,  from  pure  white,  it  becomes 
without  therefore  being  deprived  o 


VEOBJOimJUU^ 


im 


1m#  womn^mm  provinces,  and  Mstern  Afiiioa^^tJlh^ 
CXi(iow£Mr  ^rhetber  brownuAi  or  bkek^  jas^poodtfbi^ 
inf  Hfumaitically  towards  the  shores  of  the  Meditde* 
TMteAiSi  mok^Af  in  the  ratio  stniotural  eoiifiirinaliiMi 
woiild  firefar^  if  left  at  libeHrf.  This  intermediate 
snb-tyf^eiA  «aee»  in  all  its  shades  of  oolor/is  the 
EtMoj^nfol'aiitiqaitj  and  seems  to  hate  meluded 
those  ^ttibei^'iiiBhfeh  were  held  accnrsiBd  by  seteral 
of  the  viest  iam^Mit  white  immigrators  in  Western 
A«a."  1Mi4;^     >- 

-  *'  10.  Thns,  we  hare  the  southern  line  represent- 
ing tile  Hittiali^ya  chains  with  its  great  streams 
ending a^tiie^lndiali  Ocean;  the  eastern  similsorly 
leading  to  thd  Pa6ifi6^;^aild  tiie  western  to  a  seagrad- 
nallj  contiacted^  into  itiA  Giaspian ;  and  the  inter-' 
medUate,  eohdneted'  1^  geographical  necessities, 
reaching  the  Sontii  Sclas,  tfie;  Northern  Pacific,  and 
from  thentw  to  AmaricaiTlfae  Polar  and  Weston 
R^mu^  nttd.  the  -Efjriiirean  Seas  to  Northern 
Afrlea/  Of  IliMo,  ]io#eTW,  ^.  Gancasian  abne 
bettm  eiHdeiBeer  of  edmiBenctBg  doTelopment  upon 
the  tahlrittidrikdmndi^  il^^^^  of  the  west- 

ern ohaino  ;^llyi^vMiDttg^^  no  nearer 

than  the  eaititriirojtoeiiii^Mr.tliOfOobi  and  woolly 
haired  type  ooiniiigi^P'-  to^^^^^  and^ilifng  the  skirts  €|f 
the  sontbnn  ohain,  nlli^r  tha»  obmmencing  pri- 
iteivol  diffnsiDirio^&rtoIhe  north  of  its  general  cen- 
•MMoPintirtMiite^V'  :  .^  -:■ 

■  -^^^^$i^iihlmm  of 'typioBlandTsnb^Tpioal  forms  of 
AiifcriiUlMiiiitlto  berosbttittod  hete  Api^ 
:\30d  itifcigiwlj  Ig^iiirii^an^aooeehwoiiiiji  the  Fpd|y 


the  mixed  semi-woolly  haired  th 
Western  Asia  be  examined,  in  or 
inflnenoe  and  expansion  of  the  bi 
be  established :  and  records  of  it 
will  form  the  remaining  subject  c 
187. 

"11.  The  woolly  haired,  tropi 
stock,  improperly  oedled  Atlantic  \ 
considered  to  be  most  distinctly  t} 
maximum  of  development  is  found 
ities  of  structure  and  faculties  thi 
from  other  normal  forms.  It  is  thai 
inates  in  Central  and  Western  trc 
form  of  Man  of  good  stature,  thoug 
ing  six  feet  in  height,  and  falling  a 
five  feet  six ;  the  facial  angle  var 
70  degrees;  the  head  being  small 
pressed ;  the  dome  of  the  skull  arc 
the  forehead  narrow,  depressed,  at 
part  more  developed ;  the  nose  bro 
with  the  nostrils  round  ;  the  lower 


1 1-. 


w^'ft^Ji^W^^W.  wiv  J?'  ^y^'^ 


NSoiiOifAilfA.  ^189 

-ilildfy.  iMiMable ;  the  eyes  always  diffased  vitk  a 
Mfidtts-titit  and  ihe  irides  very  (jkark.  The  bak^  in 
inilK&tiSyi  risee  from  the  skin  in  small  mamillary 
ttt^  disponed  tM  irregnlar  qaincnnx,  and  is  in  all 
j^rtfl^  of  a  erisii  WdoUy  texture,  excepting  the  eye- 
;br6ws«tid  Eyelashes.  In  men  it  is  scanty  on  the 
upper  M{H  l^netldly  confined  to  the  point  of  the 
chin^^liri^teiit  any  at  the  sides  of  the  face,  except- 
ing in  kte  iHMhood.  On  the  head,  it  forms  a  close 
hard  ffiedb  off •  wool ;  in  the  pure  races  never  hang- 
ing loose,  nor  rising  into  a  kind  of  mop ;  and  the 
breast  somettmei^  haa  a  iSsw  tufts :  but  the  arms  and 
legs  arei  without  any «  The  throat  and  neck  is  mu  scu- 
lar;  andi  with  the  4)hest,rShoulders,  abdomen,  hips, 
back,  upper  armtti  and  thighs,  very  symmetrically 
moulded;  but|  eoiiifaired  Mth  the  Caucasian,  the 
humerus  is  a  trifle  shorter^  «nd  the  forearm  longer, 
thereby  approxiotiattng  the  form  of  Simiads.  The 
wrists  and  ancles  «re  robust ;  the  bands  coarse,  with 
pfaatauges  rather  diorty  particularly  the  thumb; 
and  the  pakns  afe  yellowish.  The  legs  have  the  shin 
bones  sUghliy  bent  f<^ward^  and  the  calves  placed 
high  up ;  the  feet  broad,  het^^  squarish,  with  the 
soles  flat  i  <Me  OT  ealeia  ^^  the  toes 

shorty  more  equal  in  I^rag1^;^ii9all  the  nails  strong, 
shorty  and  broad.  Theskin  is  soft,  silky  to  the  touch; 
in  the  new  bora  infant|,duU  cherry  red,  gradually 
diiuEkeniiig  to  Jthe  perttiaiiept  depth  of  shade;  be- 
Beatlfe^JN^^^f^UbtmU,  the  mTOUOua  membrane,  load- 
ed wjMmi^  ^sfo^iag  maiter  in  the  bile,  causes  the 
.^^Nolai^  whli^h  variei^  how- 

MOf  9  j^Qjtt  M^  sallow  to  intense  sepia  Made ;  dark- 


mis  is  more  liable  to  erosian  fr< 
that  of  white  men.     It  is  a  chara 
more  so,  that  the  arched  dome  of 
perpendicularity  of  the  vertebral  c 
quoted  as  the  sole  cause,  why  b 
borne  by  Negroes  on  the  head  insi 
for  their  general  structure  is  athlet 
free,  and  in  young  persons  notungn 
*^  12.  It  appears  that  some  tribes 
Sennaar  have  one  lumbar  vertebra 
Caucasian  and  the  stomach  corrugj 
eral,    the    female   pelvis  is    widei 
round,  and  both  the  sexes  have  th< 
bly  well  proportioned.     The  bones 
nations  are  heavy,  well  knit,  or  witl 
fitted  to  receive  broad  insertion  of  t 
the  dome  of  the  skull  is  particular] 
ribs  tender  and  flexible.     Hence  N< 
man  beings  are  distinguished  for  fi 
sionally  butting  with  their  heads  for 
at  each  other,  the  collision  of  their 
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Ual  mrehl  tribes  to  shave  their  crowns  and  in  this 
exposed  state  to  remain  with  the  lower  half  of  th^ 
body  immersed  in  water  under  a  tropical  sun. 
This  very  structure  may  influence  the  erect  gait 
which  occasions  the  practice  common  also  to  the 
Ethiopian  or  ihixed  nations  of  carrying  burthens 
and  light  weights  even  to  a  tumbler  full  of  water 
upon  the  head.  189—^192. 

"  13.  The  voice  of  Negroes  is  feeble  and  hoarse  in 
the  male  sex,  exceedingly  high  and  shrill  in  females. 
The  sense  of  sight  is  acute,  that  of  taste  sufficiently 
delicate,  hearing  sharp,  with  notions  of  time,  but  very 
little  of  melody.  Yet  fond  of  music,  and  constantly 
handling  instruments  of  the  most  imperfect  kind  they 
have  not  mechanii^rgenius  to  construct  any  instru- 
ments of  music,  excepting  a  species  of  harmoneon, 
made  of  sli^^s  of  bamboo  or  of  a  set  of  sounding 
stones;  if  it  be  that  they  are  of  their  own  invention. 
They  have  drums,  and  a  kind  of  castanet,  but 
stringed  iMtruii^ents  are  derii^ed  from  a  Moorish 
source.  Though  the  physical  qnalities  are  well  de- 
veloped, ttte  mtellectual  are  low;  yet  the  moral 
impulses  aire  not^  unfrequentfy  of  a  most  noble 
nature.  They  offer  therefore  a  discordant  mixture 
of  qualities,  wheniaJ  the  good  pradominates  till  the 
European,  not  ffiisgtiided  by  personal  interests  or 
prejudices  cannot' refram  ftom  feelings  of  affection 
IbrthMir '  They  aQ  believe  in  some  kind  of  a  future 
staM;  ttlGNig^  raigiotto  sensJettions  are  with  them  su- 
perstitfei^i|r^Wid  childisfa  mummeries^  top  often  oon- 
nte^n^ii^  wixich  deals  in 

tiia  (Sf^mBtrnti''^^  snd  muidiir^    Thought  ii 


i»«i^-fW-i 
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ueiioerate  murder  of  pnsonei 
slain  to  serve  the  manes  of  depar 
cannibalism  is  frequent  among  tb 
terior.    Not  withstand  ing  the  listles 
by  excessive  heat,  the  perceptive 
children  are  far  from  contemptib 
quick  apprehension  of  the  ridiculoi 
ing  the  intelligence  of  the  white, 
behind  them  about  the  twelfth  yet 
flective  powers  begin  to  have  the  as 
"  Collectively,  the  untutored  Neg 
tiding  and  single-hearted,  naturally  1 
table.    Both  sexes  are  easily  ruledj^ 
what  is  good  under  the  guidance  of 
and   prudence.     Yet  where  so  mu 
human    nature    remains — in    apatl 
woolly-haired  races  have  never  inve 
theological  system,  discovered  an  a 
a  grammatical  language,  nor  made  1 
science  or  art.     They  have  never 
what  they  have  learned,  or  retaine< 
taught  them  by  contact  with  more 
as  soon  as  that  contact  had  ceased. 
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^  Tbiweven  tke  good  qualities  gi^en  to  th^  Ne^ 
gi^  by^^e  boanty  of  nature,  have  seemed  onfy  to 
make  Uim  a  slare  trodden  down  bj  every  remorse^ 
less  "feoty^  and  to  brand  him  for  ages  with  the  epithet 
of  outeast  The  marked,  unceasing  proof  of  a  curse 
as  oki  as  Ui0'  origin  of  society,  not  even  deserving 
human  forbearance,  and  true  it  is  that  the  worst 
slavery  is  y0}iol  even  at  home,  for  he  is  there  ex- 
posed toUie^CQiistant  peril  of  becoming  also  a  vic^ 
tim,  slaii^tered  with  the  most  revolting  torments. 
Tyrant  of  his  blood  he  traffics  in  slavery  as  it  were 
merchandise  makes  war  purposely  to  capture  neigfa*- 
bors,  :aiid^  sells  e^mt  hir  own  wives  and  children. 

^*  14;  Jl  seee&d  stemiof^  the  typical  group  is  the 
eastern  tropical  dtSmiiaiig^  which  we  shall  continue 
to  denominate  Fapua. 

^*  The  Papuan  stoc^,  hdtwithstanding  mental  and 
physical  defioienbies,  haia  advanced  to  the  pastoral 
and  eten  sqgtieiiltcBral  conditions  when  not  molested 
by  iimdera,  and  fbrorisd  by  foreign:  emigration,  for 
in  a  piifii^^t(lli|ttlKed  state,  IK>  en  tribe  has 

pass^  be^Md  lie  profeam  of  huntdn  The  inap- 
prtfAefWM^bjpaeiar^  their' eoo^  or  an  im- 

pulse which  Ipiida  them  to  the  sea^  induces  both 
African  *  and  Papuan  stems  readily  to  accept  a  ma^ 
iteN^ '  mckle  of  life.  They-  are  generally  excellent 
ipainiiliri»  awiy  4ivtf  Jwrlessly ,  and  will  fight  the 
sbiyi:  %  his  &9fn  element;  yet  they  have  never 

bciitrtfctioa      laxw  «afioe^^  such  as 
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,wv»,  «.u«re  was  a  i^egru  popuia 

tablisbed  oq  the  coast  of  America  b 
of  the  Spaniards.^ 

*^  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the 
tribes  are  Coromantees ;  very  black, 
the  cheek  with  tribal  scars.     They  a 
martial  people,  when    enslaved   of) 
The  Eboes,  on  the  contrary,  are  less 
in  color,  with,  a  more  slender  form 
features.     They  are  a  gentle  race,  y 
savages ;  and  though  addicted  to  des 
suicide,  they  were  formerly  sought  i 
vants.     The   Widohs  or  Fidohs  are 
usually  called  Papwas  and  Nagas  in  /, 
resemble  the  Papuras  of  the  Indian 
than  any  other  race,  and  they  assim 
with  the  Eboes,  but  are  still  more  t 
slaves.     They  have  a  baboon  like  ei 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Negro  type  strc 
Of  the  African  stock  the  most  cons{ 
Kafir  or  Caffree,  a  race  which  having 
nervation  has  arisen  in  stature,  inte 
beauty.     They  have  formed  states  of 
They  build  large  towns.  noft»«"«  ♦^ — 
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aiii  Wftkiag  metals,;  are  ^corjr  eo&sid«rabk  g^iyjdinrii^ 

and  iitt^  some  agrioultiiTe. 

^AA  tbid  #obUy<-h8iired  type  in  thie  orieBtail.  I^^tilKm 
df  its  diatiit^iiltkin.  is  of^  the  smallest  aiid.  Ul 
mii^^por^ticsiii^  Il»re  a^^  insti^ac^Blt  (parbs^fis,  iAt 
deedvpfiMfMibflfte  already  w^m^ 

tbej^  rise  ^  t&  i  six  dbet  high,  and .  possess^  pgw^rlQl 
tnwmi  ss^  livil^  lately  discovered^  in  the  itfterior  of 
Anstiilii^i  JN^iin  all,  where  any  religioos  seiitit 
ment  has  beitacd[iB6rTed»  they  s^^  to  beiqfeet^i 
or  (Ri^iatef^fli^ifwest  pne^  TUbtiii  ^so  thA 

^«siB  in'Jk^axkf^h&te  the. divinities:  are  speptii^,  or 
flure;Ii2atds,iiiseet%  birds  or  beasts,  gods  in  o^e  sea^ 
son,  and  game  in  another;  or  they  are  wretched 
little  idc^ithfff  ea]]^iFiM]oh0i.aivrord  derived  from 
petf  i^fsqpaf ,  rf  jMiyiifflaiiriWLEg  origin ;  and, 

as  it  eNridently  meSBi^  f Qitiiers  that  in  the  first 
acceptatidi  irw  imgiied|ronsr^  for  depart^ 
ttibiil  w  fitmflj  ancestoni^' but  became  degraded  td  a 
kind  of  iddUrons  J  ti^rdEi^^  .whiehy  in  the  hands  of 
Negroes  is  bestowed  alik^  upon  monkey  skulls,  bits 
of  bon^  ntg/cf  is  mjmm  seareerow  set  up  under  a 
canc^  cf  ;8fi^/'^1^  IfeMi^  has  always  shown  a 
grMi  yMQip9tm^i»  »m99m^fi:mi  forcery  has  re- 
course to  ptoteetlM  MitiMsr  ^oh  he  calls  Oris- 

^  16. .  B^(»re  -ecuclndini^  wa  may  mention  the 
^^;ffiiy|^;V^  the  typi^ 

'  Liliftl^tw^^ 
l^Wm^aatxi^  bheir  and  ap  #kite  ptttont  is  de^ 
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and  a  white  generate  a  Quartooni  a 
white  a  Mestic,  and  a  Mestic  and  a  ^ 
white.    Yet  this  class  of  persons 
have  black  and  curly  hair,  the  nail 
remain  darker  and  ill  shaped.     Th4 
ferently  formed,  and  in  their  prope) 
the  Negro  origin  continues  to  be 
Spaniards    carry  their  distinctions 
generation.* 

'^16.  The  decay  amounting  to  p 
tinction  among  the  American  races, 
farther  proof  that  they  are  not  a  typic 
that  they  are  stem^  occupying  a  deba 
which  we  have  before  shown  are  a 
annihilation,  or  to  entire  absorption. 

M  *  Our  personal  obsenrations  on  the  Negro  races  i 
tion,  commenced  in  1797,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Tl 
on  both  portions  of  the  American  continent  and  in  i 
1807,  during  which  period  the  slave  trade  remained  i 
Negroes  as  they  were  termed,  coming  from  different  i 
amined,  and  their  characteristics  compared  at  most 
ports.  The  distinctive  characters  then  possessed  by 
fined  or  obliterated  by  commixture  of  the  difierent  i 
and  other  changes  of  circumstances  in  the  western  h 
no  loncer  accessible  on  th*  <•'»--'    ' 
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^^171^  At  that  period,  (375,)  most  ctf  the  nomad 
ttihea  of  Ana  vmte  in  his  (Attila's)  service,  famce 
the  nation  might  have  been  called  ferocioos  and  ill- 
favoied ;  bnt  here  also  the  Caucasian  element  had 
already  so  ipnsatly  inflaenced  the  external  form  of 
the  IpiaBS  cr  h%her  chiefs,  that  there  were  not  infe* 
nor  to  any  other  privileged  races  of  Enrope.    32!. 

''  18.  llitt'tha  Airak  Turks,  more  especially  the 
Osmaidis  diftrfiom  the  other  Toorkees  by  theit 
lohy  stature,  rEiiropeain  features,  abundant  beards, 
and  fidr  .oratiplexions,  derived  from  their  original 
extractbn,  .beiiig  GS&ucasian  of  Yuchi  race,  as  from 
an  early  Intbnni^rtitke  virtth  it  and  with  the  numer- 
ous captives  tlieyrvrere  incorporating  for  ages  from 
Kashm€m,  :Afl%lMkaistAii^  Persia,  Syria,  Natalia, 
Armenia^  Oreece;  Bkd  Sftstem  Europe.  Both  these 
conjectures  may  b^^  tnei^ '  betouse  the  Caucasian 
stock  wherever  iw  find  ii^  continues  to  rise  into 
powers  ftom  whatever  sbuiroe  it  may  be  drawn.  326. 

^'  19i  Thi^re  cannbt  hAi  howeveir,  a  doubt  that  in 
the  Miiisftt&statedr  half  breed  Cantauitan  that  pecu- 
liar stmeinii^^the  ddk  pmst  b€[  in  part  remaining, 
since  ki'^e^'ciimcief  of  fl»  we  find  it  in  pro- 
portion of  i^  beaided  j^flflifl^,  tiie  frizzled  and 
mop  like  passes  fnfo  ipital  4if^li,  then  undulates, 
and  Jit  last  W  wholly  Mndght^  while  descending  the 
ioite  :|h4  wo|^  becbniesieri^il^  to  that  low 

MilPdl^amyrft^^  rc^ons  of  the 

gi^n  lifciliv^iig^^  ^   reproach  of  being 

'¥!*'9^f^^  if#l^  dflKd^  ahd 
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when  working  upon  the  same  kirn 
similar  means.  ^ 

"The  statues  retain  the  norms 
the  parts  of  architectural  combi 
heyond  mere  excavation,  as  it  still 
ancient  cavern  temples  of  India ; 
and  less  appropriate  than  the  "Egy 
an  older  date  though  it  was  wieldec 
by  sacerdotal  supremacies  over  gr 
The  system  of  worship  in  Egypt  wa 
to  the  Indian.     British  sepoys  forn 
expedition  that  was  to  co-operate  wi 
Ralph  Abercrombie  in  the  re-conqu 
sooner  entered  the  sacred  temples 
the  Nile,  than  they  asserted  their 
were  discovered  on  the  walls,  and  v, 
accordingly.    They  even  pointed  oi 
nam  or  Brahmin  distinguishing  co 
decoration  of  the  painted  divinities. 

"21.  The  bearded  intermediate 
type  is  so  named  because  neither  o: 
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for  tyf  ifefen  iHMnes  the  region  of  Hindoo,  Kcosb, 
and  ihe'vicinitj  must  be  understood,. and  it  is  to 
that  locality  careful  examination  ultimately  traces 
the  first  halntation  of  at  least  the  white  races  6f  thb 
beafded  stock,  for  the  term  ivkitCr  though  it  is  in 
general  sufficiently  correct,  is  still  not  quite  admis- 
sible for  the  whole,  since  the  color  varies  from  pure 
white  down  t6  mealanism  nearly  as  deep  as  a  genu- 
ine Negioi  ^  A^nes  are  frequent,  and  both  the  phe^ 
nomenon  of  an  entire  homy  skin  and  of  total  hk- 
suteness  seem  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  bearded 

type. 

**  It  being  to  the  formmiider  consideration  that  the 
tribe  class  tliat  havepebpl^d  Europe  and  weMern  Asi^ 
almost  e:£elusively  belongs^  ihbrefore  its  typical  char- 
acters are  easily  agcertaiMd',  The  beard  is  neither 
villous  nor  woolly,  but  ipreiditig  over  the  lips,  chin, 
and  the  vrhole  of  the  net^lr  jaw,  it  fringes  the  sides 
of  the  ftoe  up  to  the  temples,  and  is  crisp,  curly,  or 
undulating,  but  iiever  quite  stiraight  or  lank  as  in  the 
Mongoliam  The  ekuU  is  larger  -  tiian  in  the  other 
forms,  it  is JdtAoiig^,^  rounded,  with  the  cerebral  por- 
tion mord  dttvidf^ed,  conti^Dlitig  firom  seventy-five 
to  one  hundiMaild  nine  dubie  inches;  the  facial 
angle  is  more  vertical,  rimig  fifokn  seventy-five  to 
ninety  deiprees, ,  The  ftoe  is  oval,  the  eyes  large, 
open  horiiBontal,tiie  pupib  passing  from  hazel  to 
brd^^lli^;<^e^.^^^  cbric  nearly  black,  and  on 
the  edw^tof deep  iU^  light  blue,  and  even 

gl^eniiAlt'l^b^  rioted  pupils  occur  rarely,  and  only 
iuemmMiM^J^^  The  hair  is  abun- 
itBi^mfi^^'h^  varying 
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the  whol6  is  turned  white.    In  ge 
harmonises  with  the  complexion,  whi 
white  races  from  ruddy  to  fair.    Hes 
fluences  upon  the  color  of  the  skin  ii 
in  the  fair  the  cheeks  are  frequently 
typical  races  have  the  mouth  small, 
vertically,  the  lips  not  turned,  and  m 
graceful  in  outline,  the  nose  is  more  pi 
the  wings  less  spread  than  in  the  other ; 
nor  is  the  nether  form  %o  angular.     Tl 
broad,  often  high,  the  occipital  part  lei 
and  the  arch  of  the  cranium  less  solid . 
bearded  type  attains  the  highest  stands 
eral  above  the  middle  size,  and  in  sy  mm€ 
others.     The  arms  are  in  better  pit 
hands  more  beautifully  shaped,  and 
toes  more  delicate,  and  more  oblique 
His  movements  are  more  decisive  of  pi 
graceful,  the  poise  of  his  head  places 
nance  vertically  to  the  horizon.* 

**  *  A  weight  being  placed  on  the  head,  sneh  as  when 
skates  to  market,  the  heavy  pail  is  so  poised  npon  a  ki 
bears  eqaally^opon  the  dome  of  the  cranJw-^  -- 
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"-'  ^  j4k^Axm]dhrB  are  ample,  the  chest  bread,  ^e 
tibs  'Sti&i  and  the  loins  wiBll  turned ;  the  th%h8|  and 
in  partidiiikr  the  caltes  of  the  legs  sjmmetrieal^,  the 
iirhole  frame  oonstrocted  for  the  endurance  of  every 
kind  of  ttnl,  being  protected  in  some  measure  with 
iBi  p&rtiaT  growth  of  hair,  which  is  scarcely  l^racmUe 
in  thedher  types  excepting  on  the  chest  Thus 
he  is  c6Mtitv6ted  with  physical  powers  equal  to  his 
intellectual  oi^^hization,  fitted  to  sustain  protracted 
thought  Cbhtxntlous  attention  alike  excited  by  an 
activity  of  disposition  stimulating  his  brain,  which 
is  larger  and  idore  fully  developed  in  the  anterior 
portion  than  in  any  other  form  of  man.  In  the  mere 
animal  senses  i^  feeling,  hearing,  smell,  sight,  and 
tasting,  th^  sbcW  pbdt&m  of  civilized  nations  may 
render  them  in  part  less  quick,  because  they  are  less 
called  into  activity  ;biit  tbB  Kaufir  mountaineer  of 
Hindoo  Kopsh,  and  the  Arab  wanderer  are  we  doubt 
equal  tf  not  superior  to  the  acutest  perceptkms  of 
Negit),  American,  or  aiiy  other  wild  race  in  the 

world.  :4i^^9^^  P^^^^^^^  fotm  of  man  combines 
above  tl^  rift^  stftngth  df  limb  with  activity  of  mo- 
tion, enabliliji  it  tb  dndurcr  tibi§  greatest  vicissitudes 

in  afit^UmatMid  MQi^     colonise. 
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and  multiply  in  thein,  iiriili  1^  sdie  exception  of  the 
positive  extrernds.  Ws  longevity  is  more  generally 
protracted,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  enervating  habits 
jrf  )n|ti^^  his  solid  fibre  gives  a  reasoned 

scif'iM^  i^  Ti6issitudes  arising 
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r  ers  outstripping  the  mere  procet 

:  sationSy   and  showing  in  volit 

{  thought,  more  reasoning,  justice 

ijone  of  the  races  has  produced  e 
popular  institutions,  and  his  phyi 
have  maintained  them  in  social  1 
his  logical  intellect  he  has  arrives 
for  the  acquisition  of  abstract  t 
actual  experiment  he  fixed  bases 
demonstrable  inferences  when  the 
not  otherwise  shown. 

"  He  invented  simple  arbitrary  • 
resent  w^ords  and  musical  sounds 
which,  nevertheless  denote  in  their 
all  the  possible  combinations  of  nu 
tity.  He  has  measured  time  and 
the  sidereal  bodies  unerring  guides 
and  give  nautical  direction.  He  h; 
skies,  descended  into  the  deep,  s 
powers  of  the  deep.  By  mechanic 
bearded  man  has  assuaged  humai 
the  results  of  industry,  and  creat 
locomotion  superior  to  the  flifrht  r 


6fd^?ifiid'mo(|iiired  a  critical  Itefatm^  fer 

mme^  thsB  three  tlu)ti8aad  years  lie  haa  Intea  A^ 
principal'  posaeasor  of  all  human  knowled^,  and  4he 
aaaerter  of  find  lawa^  He  has  instituted  att  the 
groteit  rdigkma  systems  in  the  world,  and  to  his 
9toick  ha*  been  Toachsafed  the  glory  and  the  condi- 
tions of  mvelafion. 

'*  Thcr  Oatatiisisn  type  alone  continues  in  rapid 
developmM^fJovmng  with  nations  every  congenial 
latitude^  and  portending  at  no  distant  era  to  bear 
rule  ia  every  regbir^  if  not  by  physical  superiority 
at  least  by  that^  dominion  which  religion,  science, 
and  enterprise '  Musest  constituting,  as  we  haye 
shown,  the  moat:  important,  the  most  elevated,  and 
highly  orgiBBiaed  ty jpe  xd  man.    368—373. 

**  22.  0£  the  three  varieties  of  color  and  tempera^ 
ment  most  distinctly  marked  in  the  Caucasian  type, 
the  first  is  characterised  by  brown  complexion,  and 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  very  symmetrical  proportions, 
a  round  domed  sktiU,  and  an  intelligence  most 
vividly  imagmativm  The  temperament  sensual, 
the  vindieftm  pasaiona  aMsttv%  the  perceptive  facul* 
ties  quick>  aa4  ti^ei^physieal  eiiergies  demanding 
mental  etciteiheiit  mote  :4ihani  riaason  for  exertion. 
Such  are  the  aident  aatioilsi'cf  tfhe  south. 
i  f*  Opposed  4o^  them  in  fonb  and  disposition  are  the 
tnlwbdf  the  north;  W^  &ir, 

oftdnriairliddy^  dda^  xaatiiona  hrar;  rather  ponderous 
limii^tW«|iiaeMr  sknll^  uAd  ooaner  features ;  they 
haveJMttiii^ewajpaimtiva  vivaeity,  but  are  endowed 
ikitli^tlBa>li|Milfy^^^  thcffg^t  ftttd  reaacm,  less  under 
ihmkmmiiM^'fMf^x^^  i  moib  seflective^  mA 


to  gluttony  and  drunkenness.    Betw 
we  find  the  typical  root  still  moi 
mountaineer  in  habit,  with  clear  com] 
brown,  auburn,  light  or  dark  hair.     It 
formed  like  the  southern  stem,  but  bi 
forehead.     By  nature  and  locality  pos 
highest  endowments  of  the  other  twi 
perhaps,  the  quality  of  reasoned  patien 
aginative,  poetical,  inventive,  artful,  e 
iant,  and  indefatigable.    It  has  been 
stem   from  all   antiquity;   and  in  par 
ambitious  race  which  is  distinguished  I 
tures,  has  ever  been  the  conquering,  th 
form,  that  commands  in  battle  and  rul 
wherever  it  is  found  mixed  in  the  s( 
nations.     Although  beauty,  valor,  and  1 
city  may  not  by  any  means  be  deme 
vertical  profiles,  yet  mathematical,  linj 
experimental  science  belong  more  per 
the  less  admired  lines  of  features.     It  i 
ercise  of  these  faculties,  temoerp^  "-'^^ 
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M^r  ptijod^  ^esemiig  to  b^  dissed  with  reMoiieN] 

sllo^iieflil  dogmas;  dtej  were  merely  ii^ard  in* 

}iiii4ltiQ]i8  to  commit  roYolting   bloodshed.     Even 

wheii'  pdUated,  remodelled,  and  sjnstematissed  by 

the  influenoe  of  Caucasian  rulers,  they  continued 

more  toi^  degrade  •  the  masters  than  to  elevate'  the 

▼rarquUiedv    880-^81. 

-  ^29.  ^n^Cireas^    and  Georgian  Tribes  of  the 

Cagpim^'Ommivms.    While   others   coming  mora 

from  ib^  north,  withy  as  it  appears,  «t  portion  €i 

Finnic  Mood;  IB  their  veins,  held  possession  of  the 

plains  on  llie  Kouban  and  the  Don,  these  extended 

westward  in  the  Crimea,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 

Euxinev  utitil:  th^y  wore  in  part  swept  onwards,  an<f 

partly  driven  baiofc  ib  take  shiDlter  in  the  fiststnesses 

they  now  hokL :  The  Don  Cossacks  are  of  the  same 

stein,  &nr  al Aough  all  ihe  tribes  are  in  various  pro* 

portions  of  mixed  origin;  the  typical  form  is  always 

evident.    The  women  of  Circassia  are  beautiful, 

probably  this^  most  beauttfdl  in  features  and  com- 

{^xion  of  tile  whole  eairdi.    Th^  have  often  light 

hair  said  ^bhie  eyes,  tall,  griaieef^,  and  erect  forms, 

with  sbpaigbt^or  lAightly  aqinline  noses,  well-formed 

lips,  and  beftutifQltee&l^biieiAe  men  justly  pride 

themselves  ott^  their  bfoa4  shoidden^  slender  waists, 

expfiessive  features,  stalwart  h^ght,  and  martial 

gttit^  '  £(ide0d^  tiitt^  liuperiority  of  form  is 

so  doBunpnt,  that  the  unceasing  practice  which  the 

OsoMHSili  Turks  have  of  purchasing  female  klaves  of 

tiiie^iiieilllictttiHid^  tk^m  to  have:biscome^  from  the 

iiditM)Ni^  of  bailMirian 

MoMftl(a%  a  pecmle  that  can  now  dispute  the  palm 
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Europe,  there  are  verj  sympathe 
enduring  interest,  independent  of  n 
political  consideratiouBi  or  comme 
In  England,  especially,  we  feel  for  t 
curiosity ;  tmvel  among  them,  over 
their  barbarism,  nay,  so  strong  and  d 
nation,  that  among  British  captive} 
the  disastrous  winter  months  in  Gal 
highly  of  the  urbanity  they  had  exp 
eral  of  the  softer  sex  felt  unwilling 
and  some,  it  is  said,  actually  escape 
who  were  to  restore  them  to  their  hoo 
but  original  consanguinity  could  r€ 
effects.     To  that  cause  alone  we  mu 
long  duration  of  a  Macedonian  monar 
for  so  many  generations  among  the 
people  in  existence,  and  in  more  mod< 
the  fierce  bigotry  of  Islamism  has  i 
that  tendency ;  for  beyond  this  line  of  i 
the  Tartar  race  now  in  possession  < 
Bokhara,  or  the  Arab  on .  the  south, 

similar  nflTA^.tiATie    t**^*  ^^-"^ 
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Ukimtkati  BjjT  natiife.  Hb  aLn  clearly  oonfirnw  tkm 
tntth^  aiioand  joinciple^^^at  whoiever  gmtottls 
numiipiUi  Useff  it  fliaat  always  be  aaaociated  miik 
tlie:  white  niee,  for  even  Timour.  Ghengia  B^han, 
and  lAadir  Shak  had  Caucaaiw  mo^ 

llie  iieeipd  ^Tea  that  where  the  Negro  escapes 
from,  ihe  dommsS&i/a  of  the  white  it  is  the  onhealthih 
ness  ci  the  olimate  which  saves  him,  and  not  his 
own  intdleot  or  courage.  The  third  explodes  the 
idea  that  woolly-headedness  is  the  effect  of  climate. 
The  fimrtfa  and  fifth  show  that  the  more  thoroughly 
Negro  the  tribe  is,  the  more  degraded  it  is.  The 
sixth  establishes  the  physical  superiority  of  the 
white.  The  seyenih  and  eighth  are  well  worthy 
of  attention,  as  the  gallant  colonel  has  to  acknow- 
ledge, despite  of  his  humanity,  that  the  Negro  is 
immeasurably  infiaiior  to  the  Caucasian,  in  every 
thing  that  distinguishes  and  elevates  man.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  do  the  same  thing.  The  eleventh 
and  tweUKh  ought  to  be  most  carefully  perused. 
The  thirteenth  gives  the  true  character  of  the 
Negro.  The  fimrteenth  and  fifteenth  trace  the 
Negro  to  the  ^rpical  form.  The  sixteenth  takes  the 
ground  that  ti^e  North  American  Indian  is  a  cross, 
and  that  according  to  the  inevitable  laws  of  nature 
he  canm^  exist,  he  must  either  be  absorbed  into 
one  cC^^IR!  ^^^  races  or  become  extirpated. 
The  4Si^piien1ii  and  eighteenth  again  pM>ve  that 
greatliiaieaa  only  emanate  fimn  Caucasianl>lood. 
'Ehe  iMiitSiaifti  ehgwa.  that  intennjxtnie  degrades 
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iiosuld  notion  that  Negroes  ever  i 
from  barbarism.    The    twentieth, 
&c.,  completely  settie  the  entire  a 
Tiority  of  the  white  over  the  Negro. 
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*'l.  Egy|it  and  Carthage,  when  in  their  gloTjf^ 
ranked  among  the  most  civilized  and  opnlent  stated 
then  existing.  Even  after  the  first  ravages  of  the 
Saracens,  lMniiii|f  and  science  distinguished  the 
splendid  caatp  established  in  the  west  of  Barbary. 
The  continued  influence,  however,  of  a  gloomy 
superstition,  and  tiie  separation  caused  by  it  from 
all  the  refined  mod wn  nations,  hate  induced  among 
these  states  a  general  relapse  into  barbarism.  The 
population  of  the  continent  may  now,  in  a  large 
view  be  divided  ioaio  Moors  and  Negroes.  The 
Moors,  including  th^  deeeendants  of  the  original 
Arab  invader^  and  those  whofm  conquest  and  reli* 
gion  have  assimilated  witii  thimi,  fill  all  northern 
Africa,  and  the  Great  Dteert.*  They  reach  the 
banks  of  the  Senega!  and  lihe  Niger,  which  may  be 
considered  as^&e  boundtey  of  th6  two  races,  though 
they  mingle  and  altenmte  on  tiie  opposite  sides, 
where  sometimes  one,  sometiiises  tiie  otheir,  holds 
chief  sway.  The  Moon  aitt  a  rough,  roving  race, 
keeping  numeroui^^hMds,  ciiiefl^  camels,  with 
which  they  f^j^rform  xmmeiise^  the 

most  desohstte/  tracts,  aAd  aeross  the  greatest  breadth 
of  tlie  t0iM*l|ieni^  A&kk  it  indebted  to  them  for  all 
the  Ml^rataV^  t^e  jiommi^;  the 

Negtpei  m  read  oir  write  whdhtffe  not  learned 
froni  tihMNlii^  ^e'Mbe^^^libwevi*,^  least  all  that 
•06ibr  .^^ttaiifti  are  ia  r<u)» ^peenStol jr  unamisbler 


i^i^ii^ 


tepus,  gay,  and  hospitable.     Lil 
nations,  they  are  fond  of  war,  an 
enemies ;  but  their  domestic  intera 
and  they  receive  with  kindness 
stranger.    They  are  led  away  with 
stitionsy  charms,  witchcraft,  ordeals, 
errors  never  impel  them  to  hate  or 
who  entertain  the  most  opposite  bei 
temal  aspect  is  well  known,  being  mt 
black  color,  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  an 
like  wool.    The  Moors  are  deeply  c 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  but  have  i 
the  Negro  color  or  aspect.     534. 
.    "2.  Hieroglyphics,  painted  sculp 
statues,  and  all  the  ornaments  whic 
Egyptian  temples  are  profusely  emplc 
storming  of  castles,  triumphs,  partici 
Ethiopians,  (Negroes,)  with  captive  , 
race,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  represen 
terior  of  the  temple  is  one  hundred  s 
feet  wide,  and  eighty-six  feet  high ; 
remarkable  feature  consists  of  four  < 
with  the  exception  of  the  S^K''-- 
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BELzbrn,  after  removing  the  sand  found  it  fifty-one 
feetf  ncyt  mcjtiding  the  cap,  which  was  foorteenfe^ 
Of  these  Gcdoesiy  one  is  still  buried,  and  another 
thrown  down.    677. 

'*  3.  In  tihk  region,  human  nature  cannot  be  said 
to  appear  iinder  a  dignified  form.  Even  the  extern 
nal  aspeol  of  the  Negro  is,  in  our  eyes  especiallj, 
mean;  eeaciai  iind  ugly.  The  deep>  black  of  his 
complexiQb  htt^btfen  supposed  by  some  to  be  cour 
nectod  with  iSam-  barbarism  of  his  habits.  But  the 
thick  lips,  fiat  nKMfe,  woolly  hair,  and  the  line  of  the 
face  doping  backwards,  are  at  variance  with  every 
idea  ci  beauty^  and  isuggest  very  little  of  the  exer- 
cise of  intellectual  energy •    Vol.  3,  pp.  37^ — 38. 

'*  4.  It  is  impossilde  ta  iiame  a  region  tolerably 
peopled,  where  miy  progress  at  all  has  been  made 
in  the  arts,  which  is  so' completely  illiterate  as  Ne- 
gro Afirica.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  has.  nei- 
ther booki^  authbi^  or  learned  men.  In  no  part  of 
this  extended  region  ia  there  au  alphabet,  a  hiero- 
glyphic, or  eiren  a  picture,  or  symbdl  of  any  descrip- 
tion. AUiliioie  c^ned  pi^cesses,  by  which  the 
ideas  of-  one  ieimi  we  niadei ; tp  pMS  into  those  of 
another,  are  ^itirely  mikftoitrm^'  The  universal 
amusement  ei  the  Negro,  afcoise  those  of  mere  sen- 
sation, are  dancing  aaid  mualo.  The  former  is  in- 
varisbly  performed  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  the 
sua4iblinei^  aAd  its  intense  heat  abates,  there  is 
dsAMAfi  %Hlir^  (m$  efid  .of  Afirica  to  the  other. 
Twen^tf Vft  hiHidted '  jrears  ago,  Hanno  imd  his 
GompmiQ|Mi4rei^  (^^  after  sun- 

4Wi^jtfillfij|^  flikog  i  the;  44)iM8t  iflsd  .to 
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hear  on  ererj  side  the  soaod  of  mancal  li 
The  passion,  however,  with  which  this  e 
is  pursaed,  hAs  not  led  to  any  refinement  in  tfa«  ati 
Their  performance  consists  chiefly  of  vibleiit  sad 
grotesque  movemeots ;  leaping,  stamping  oik  the 
ground,  bowing  their  heads,  and  snapping  ihdr 
fingers.  In  their  music,  also,  noise  appewra  Ifaa 
chief  if  not  the  sole  object.  Their  drums  and  Hwir 
trumpets,  or  horns,  produce  a  horrid  disaonasce, 
against  which,  according  to  some  travellers,  a  whole 
hale  of  cotton  would  be  required  to  stop  the  ears. 
Polygamy,  throughout  all  tropical  Africa,  has  no 
limit  but  that  of  the  ability  to  maintain  a  consideia- 
ble  number  of  wives.  By  the  great  it  is  jKWitised 
to  the  utmost  extent  that  their  circumstances  can 
admit.  To  have  numerous  wives  and  children  is 
considered  a  matter  of  state,  and  is  alwajrs  made 
their  first  boast  It  forms  even  a  source  of  wealth; 
for,  except  the  principal  wife,  who  is  mistress  of  the 
household,  and  the  sacred  wife,  who  is  consecrated 
to  the  fetiche,  all  are  made  to  work  hard,  both  in 
tilling  the  fields,  and  in  manufacturing  mats  and 
cloths.  Even  the  principal  wife  often  urges  her 
husband  to  take-  fresh  mates,  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  importance  of  the  establishment  over  which 
she  presides;  it  is  also  customary  to  make  her  a 
handsome  present  on  the  occasion.  In  the  towns 
on  the  coast,  the  more  wealthy  take  usually  from 
three  to  twenty  wives,  while  the  kings  raise  the 
number  to  eighty  or  a  hundred ;  but  in  Ashantee, 
Dahomey,  and  other  despotic  interior  kingdoms,  the 
privilege  knows  no  bounds,  and  the  number  is  oflen 
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caifried  to  several  Ao^uMtds.  It  is  swelled,  not  only 
bj  the  daptLTas-ii&en  in  war,  but  by  the  selection 
v^ch  the  king  has  a  right  to  make  of  the  fairest 
9^'nioit  accomplished  females  within  the  circuit 
of  his  0W9  dominions.  A  great  part  of  the  nation 
are  thi^s^icibilced  to  celibacy,  and  very  dissolute 
haUls  p|i9fa|i^>  In  many  of  the  towns  on  the  Gold 
Coast  a  t^y  oC  courtesans  are  maintained  by  ikm 
sllif|^)i^  are  considered  as  public  servants.  Not  a 
fefii^^if^of  the  wealthy  are  willing  to  derive  a  profit 
from  fSpiiTlb^lar  conduct  of  their  secondary  wives. 
Ni^twithstan^ng  the  overgrown  families  of  some  of 
tfapi  ^eat,  such  habits  cannot  &il  t^  keep  down  the 
aniount  of  population^  and,  by  catising  a  neglect  of 
education,  to  lowff  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
people.  In  architecture^  and  even  in  masonry,  the 
Negro  nations  rank  rerj  km.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  all  native.  Africa,  a  house  built  *of  stone. 
Wood,  earth,  leaves,  and  grass,  are  the  only  mate- 
rials. One  traveller  compares  their  villages  to 
groups  of  dog  kipnnels  rather  than  of  houses.  The 
trunks  of  four  large  trees  are  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  connected  by  poles;  Una  frame-work  is  then 
covered  with  earth  o?  clay.  The  roof  is  formed  by 
a  number  of  branches  meeting  at  the  top,  and  cov- 
ered with  leaves  or  grass.  The  doors  not  being 
above  tlvo  or  three  feet  high,  the  enterer  creeps 
rather ^Mi  vralks  in,  and  he  cannot  tttand  upright, 
unldsi  ia  the  part  of  thereof  which  is  left  hollow 
like  a  pifujit-hinise.  The  floor  being  tfused  about 
thtee  ^t  frdifi  the  ground  to  av<»d  the  damp,  and 

the  a|^eft»n(»nl.  being  open  fw  the  admission  of  air, 
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resembles  a  good  deal  a  moantebank's  itage  ^S» 
rope.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are  scarcelj  bettw, 
thoug!i  more  in  number,  for  each  wife  has  a  hoase, 
and  the  whole  establishment  is  surrounded  Eij-a~ 
wall  of  earth  or  twigs.  Princes  asngn  rafaiilar 
houses  to  their  principal  officers,  and  the  group  it 
enclosed  with  a  general  high  wall,  so  as  to  make  a 
sort  of  little  town.  It  may  be  observed,  bowerer, 
that  the  houses  of  the  great  kings  in  the.  interior, 
tbough  of  the  same  materials,  are  of  somewhat  a 
superior  description.  The  regal  dwellings  display 
brilliant  colors  on  the  outside  walls,  while  the 
apartments  are  sometimes  so  spacious  as  to  res^- 
ble  a  good  English  barn.  In  the  citi^^  where  tiie 
people  have  a  share  in  the  government,  there  is  a 
hall  of  assembly,  having  merely  a  roof  supported  by 
poles.  The  furniture  of  the  house  bespeaks  as  much 
poverty  as  the  house  itself.  A  few  seats,  cups,  and 
pots,  all  of  wood  or  earth,  coverlets  of  rashes,  and 
perhaps  a  mat  to  sleep  upon,  form  the  entire  amount 
of  their  accommodations.  The  rich  distinguish 
themselves  by  fine,  and  occasionally  by  a  brass 
kettle.  Id  point  of  clothing  and  ornament,  the 
Negroes  are  not  quite  content  with  the  same  sim- 
plicity. The  lower  classes,  indeed,  think  it  enough 
if  they  can  cover  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  with 
a  paan,  or  loose  wrapper  of  the  coarse  cloth  of  the 
country.  Until  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  in- 
deed, no  attire  of  any  description  is  considned 
requisite.  The  rich,  however,  must  appear  in 
costly  robes  of  silk,  velvet,  India  chintz,  or  ether 
imported  materials.    The  females  of  rank  wear  long 
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veils  .lu^d  mantles,  which  thej  throw  over  the 
efaofiliJer ;  red  is  their  favorite  color,  and  they  orna- 
ment their  dr^s  with  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  also 
witjbt  ribands.  But  the.  great  rage  is  for  bracelets 
and  rings,  which  last  are  accumulated  on  the  ears* 
armSy  and  small  part  of  the  leg.  The  rich  wear 
them  of  gpldy  or  at  least  of  brass  or  ivory,  but  the 
poorer  classes  i^re  fain  to  content  themselves  with 
copper,  tiai  or  in  default  of  better  materials,  even 
with  iron.  Tliey  have  been  seen  with  no  le^s.than 
forty  small  iron  rings  on  their  arms.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,,  or  rather  wool,  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
found study  to  both  sexes.  They  rub  it  with  palm 
oil,  curl  and  dress  it  in  various  forms,  and  largely 
entwine  it  with  gpldi^nd  with  a  species  of  coral 
valued  at  its  weight, in  goldv  Some  of  the  Negro 
belles  paint  their  face  with  red  and  white  spots,  till 
it  looks  like  a  piece  of  flowered  damask.  A  certain 
degree  of  tattooing,  or  marking  their  skins  with 
figures  of  flowers  or  other  natural  objects,  is  also 
practised.  In  regard  to  dietj  if  th(&  Negroes  observe 
a  degree  of  simpUcUy^  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of  ne- 
cessity. Butcheirsf  meati  poultrj^and  rice,  are  only 
within  the  reach  of  the  opulent  The  poor  must 
content  themselves  with  fish  and  millet,  which, 
when  boiled  together  into  a  thick  mess,  and  palm 
oil  poo^ecl  over  them«  form  ^e  staple  dish.  They 
ea:^  c^^iwlj  and  voraciously,  thrusting  their  hands 
togf^ti^j^nto  the  common  dish.  When  good  fare 
is  plfM^  Wpi^  them,  they  are  careful  to  indemnify 
t\^fimm^^^^  fprmv  IBTV^I^onM.  On  such  occa^ 
i^t^iyl^  tieen  knoyrn  to  inam&st »  fort  of 


,  woo  %ji  unxuuy,      vol.  iii.  oo— 

"^.  The  Foulahs  have  been  su 
from  Fooladoo,  on  the  Upper  Sen 
suppose  them  of  the  same  race  wit 
in  Central  Africa,  in  which  case  the^ 
to  a  foreign  origin.    They  have  nov 
the  banks  of  that  river,  besides  the 
of  Foota  Jalloo  to  the  south,  and  mi 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia.    They  hj 
treme   Negro  characteristics,  neithe 
hue,  the  flat  nose,  nor  the  thick  lips ; 
ry,  their  features  are  high,  with  an 
an  agreeable  expression.    Vol.  iii  p. 

"  6.  The  king  is  absolute,  with  th 
a  military  council  of  four  principal 
he  is  obliged  to  consult  on  i:][uestions 
war,  and  who  usually  give  their  voi 
the  latter.  There  are,  however,  soi 
this  monarchy,  which  surpass  in  barl 
almost  any  other.  The  fury  with 
conducted  is,  indeed,  too  general  amc 
but  Ashantee  (Negroes)  is  horrible 
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persons  eaiinot  walk  the  streets  without  the  hazard 
of  being  seiased  and  immolated.  At  the  death  of  any 
of  the  royal  family ,  victims  must  bleed  in  thousands ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  when  the  kinig  seeks  from 
the  powdts  aboye  fistvorable  omens  respecting  any 
great  ptojecfed  undertaking.  The  abuse  df  polyg- 
amy iJtk!>  w  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  legal 
allowancci  of  iArives  for  the  king  is  upwards  of  three 
thousand^  iiiSMied  from  the  fairest  damsels  in  hk 
dominidnH'^' -These  unfortunate  creatures  are  in 
genen^  ni(y*bef^  tliaii  slavM,  and,  on  any  capricious 
disgust  ate  treated  ifi^ih  the  greatest  cruelty,  and 
often  nut  to  death.   YoL  iii.  p.  47/' 
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«     AUM  srad J  (» tae  races  m  mea- 
leasty  some  of  those  great  events, 
their  national  histories,  to  their  ph} 
natures — ^has  ever  been  with  me  a  1 
I  early  examined  the  work  of  Bi 
which  the  laborious  writings  of  Dr.  j 
an  extension — an  imperfect  work,  le 
suits ;  teaching  a  physiology  as  old 
and  Hippocrates.     More  than  thirty 
servation  taught  me  that  the  great  que: 
the  most  important  unquestionably 
been  for  the  most  part  scrupulously, 
purposely  avoided  by  the  statesman,  i 
the  theologian ;  by  journalists  of  nearly 
Unpalatable  doctrines,  no  doubt,  to  dyu 
it  over  nations  composed  of  different  r 
''  2.  Human  history  cannot  be  a  me 
accidents.    The  fate  of  nations  cann 
regulated   by  chance;   its  literature, 
wealth,  religion,  language,  laws,  and  i 
surely-  be  the  result  of  mere  accidenta 
ces.     If  any  one  insists  with  me  ths 
Tasmanian  accidentally  bom  in  Eng 
therebv  an   Enfirli8liTi^»^    t      •  " 
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WfjU^upated  and  wdU-in&rmed  personSi*  Witli 
me,  rape,  or  h^^itary  descent,  is  every  ihiag;  it 
stamps  tbe  man.  Setting  aside  all  theories,  I  have 
endeavored  to  view:  mankind  as  they  now  exist,  di- 
vided as  they  are,  and  seem  always  to  have  been, 
into  distinct  racesr.  As  the  origin  of  these  races  is 
lost  in  rth9  pasjl^: I  trace  them  from  the. present  to^ 
wards  .the  .paff t^}  from  the  partially  known  to  the 
totally  iinki|ovfit.;  Well  meaniog,  timid  persona 
dread  the  qcmtipn  of  race :  they  wish  it  left  where 
Pbichabp  did#  that  isy  where  Hippocrates  left  it 
Bat  tl}is  cannot  be:  the  human  mind  is  free  to 
think,  if  not  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Thames,  at 
least  on  the  (Xtm  and  Af  ksomi.     12 — 1 3. 

''  3.  With  1^9^  ;l^.Apglo^xo^  in  America  is  a 
Saxon,  and  not  SLnaiWfi:,  the  Celt  will  prove  a  Celt 
wherever  he  is  bom,  whc^ver  he  is  found.  The 
possible  conversion  of  one  race  into  another  I  hold 
to  be  a  statement  contrfuiieted  by  all  history.    22. 

"4.  In  presenting' tlus  first  complete  edition  of 
my  Lectur$$,J^,^  fiacs^^JUim to pqblic  criticism, 
I  have  FeiglfM[^,a^ort  of  the  pub* 

licati(»vand  t^  ciriiwvcr/tl^  to  be  followed 

in  arruging  tfa^  IeetQ|9BL ,  uli J^  been  my 

great  difficulty.^^  MmI^^^bJb  fyt  a  systematic  history 
of  l^rac^sc^Aineiiaw^^  the  great 

pDP^ffGI  ^^1^  scairoely  been  touched 

W?iW3LJ!ffl^  The  illnstrious 

Piucf|fl%^ff^^.l^  in  the  world, 

iMi  lf»4i^  hava^wra^  even  on  d^^nliikilr 


Li*^*»i^ 
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cannot  be  made  to  believe,  can  set 
comprehedy  that  races  of  men,  dil 
from  each  other  as  races  can  posi 
not  merely  continental  Europe,  1 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    And 
culty  of  getting  this  great  fact  adn 
has  been  an  unwillingness  to  admit 
tance  of  race,  militating  as  it  does  a} 
sand-and-one  prejudices  of  the  so- 
state  of  man ;  opposed  as  it  is  to  the 
based  on  education,  religion,  govemi 
"  5.  It  is  to  universities,  colleges,  a 
we  owe  the  perpetuation  of  error ;  of  e 
untruths.    I  was  taught  that  the  rou 
Turk  depended  on  his  wearing  a  tur 
peated,  on  the  authority  of  Blumei^ 
small  hands  of  the  Hottentots  as  com 
CafFres  was  caused  by  a  scarcity  of  f< 
lately  I  read,  in  one  of  those  miserab 
ular  physiologies,*  that  the  Dutch  ov^ 
and  phlegm  to  their  living  amongst  i 
to  this  day,  I  verily  believe,  this  is 
of  the  schools.    The  sDinrli**  ^ — 
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aMcibed  to  there  being  no  side  pavements  in  Paris : 
alia  in  a  country  where,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  ytftt 
mky  iheet  with  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ranks  in 
,  whom  the  fecial  angle  equals  the  beie»t  of  the  antique 
the  same  ^tceHent  man  not  only  persisted  in  over- 
looking 1itfd  &ttf  but  denied  its  pocHsdbilily.    31. 

'*6.  Lcbiindre  narrowly  into  the  races  of  mM, 
and  you  wiH  filiA  them  to  be  subject  to  diseases  pe- 
culiar to  eachfiAnit  the  verjr  essence  of  their  lan- 
guage is  distindt;  their  civilization  also,  if  they 'have 
any.    Tracei  the  iai^^  you  will  find 

that  transcendental  anatomy  can  alone  explain  these 
my sterious  curdumiAftncett :  how  all  embryos  slibuld 
resemble  each  otii^r;  iio#1hey  should  resemble  the 
primitiver  foi^S  of  1^  the  world  was  yet 

young ;  how'^vfieriflm^  ih  firm  or  varieties,  not  in- 
tended to  be  ]^e^tt!i^  repeat  primitive 
forms,  as  provdd^' by '  foidF  reftiains ;  or  present 
human  or  bestial'  fiirtnir ;  or  take  unknown  shapes, 
referriiif,  no  ddtibl^  td  the  future:  lastly,  and  that  is 
the  nioii^ '  d^j^iflt  q^MiAion,  liow  [Specializations 
should  evbr  i^^yi^  aB,  and  b6,  fer  a  time  at  least, 
permafietat.  '%^  I  fear, 
human  inquify'>i^lk^^^^^^^  of  life  on  the 
gTdbej  2d.  ^S^  seo6f^i^  fi»r  they  must  be 
SQ,^and^cdn  be  hothing^Bie^''#^  create  out  of 
jpriyf^^e%rfiai^  thcf  jN^  and  the  future 
iSii^iiS^  ihette  with  Jbeauteous  see- 
n&iff  ^liS^iliii^'li^  variety  of  forms,  adorn 
the  tordi;'^W,  iiiie  tiratersr^l^^  Mh^me  of  t^t^m- 
tixni;ik^^^'Wl^W^                    rMsdn  can 


.-T'i^\^^ 


rV 


'if 


.^«o  ittts  oeen  r6veai9d  to  us  py 
I  must  view  this  last  question  i 
and  pfaysiolc^st,  confining  m} 
merely  as  a  material  being ;  th 
doubt,  that  exists.    In  woman's  n 
fection  of  Nature's  works:  the* & 
the  beautiful,  the  highest  manifefi 
life,  clothed  in  a  physical  form,  ai 
responding  minds  of  her  race  and  i 
"  ?•  When  the  word  race,  as .  aj 
spoken  of,  the  English  mind  wand 
to  distant  countries;  to  Negroes 
Red  Indians  and  savages     He  ad 
are  people  who  differ  a  good  deal  1 
in  Europe ;  there,  mankind  are  deai 
It  is  the  Caucasian  race,  says  one ; 
tive  race,  says  another.     But  the  ob 
is  to  show  that  the  European  races, 
from  each  other  as  widely  as  the  fii 
the  Bushman ;  the  Caffree  from  th< 
Red  Indian  of  America  from  the  I 
Esquimaux  from  th^  t^--- 


^^V'JB^PiHMPjSA^VWJBA 


mjkioK^t  daAmfOfAmkn  RAcns^ 


i}JibJ  " 


'^  Of  the  br^iii  of  tte  Sason  mce  we  kifemirijiu(l  & 
miieh  ai we  doof  the  origia  of  mait;  Uiat  ii^^nolh^^ 
Historyi  8«e&  in  it  :i8^8hot«rg^a  th«t  ia  reoibte  timee 
a  race  of  meiii  differing  from  ialL  others  j^hyeicaUy 
and  .maaiall^'  c(welt  in  Scandi^avia-^^7  v^  Ifbr- 
way,  DBDiiiail^  Bwiklen,  HolefeihT^Mm  the  ehdras 
of  the^  Baltiit,  In  ftot ;  by  the  motidis  of  the  Rhine, 
and  on  its '  ^ofAwn  and  eastern  hank.  ^  Ciesstr  met 
Ar ioYkrtne  it  ^Mbe  head .  of  a  German  ir my  on  «he 
Rhine*  ^ThevGief mah%  as  the  SGandihaviaii  and 
other  trantit^MMfl  ra^:#iarethen  cailkd^  had  cuossed 
the  riter/iitiBJang  eioonkois  int^  the  tetrifoiies  of 
their  GeltieneigfabQr%  inhabiting  Did  GanL  ;  The 
dictatGhr  de&illbd  ithtoi^  eooiitipeU^  thaiii  to  reocoaB 
the  Rhine  into  thete  cnh|zi»mtories.  Bat  he  did 
not  follow  Hh^ftii  ttttet  >  tbe^  ihative  woods :  the  Ro- 
mans nerer  had  ai^^ealjpowJBV  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Ai  no  l^riod  didv  they  cdnqner  the  Saxon  or  true 
German,  (thaiduf;  fi^niduiaidaance;       ^ 

**  What  hsd  indited  \  &e  aiioient  Scandinavians 
to  croBs^bs^Rliine  jai<2ibwr^  What  had  led 

them  long  bitftirtf  »to.ital]^^i^bef^Hley  encountered 
Marina?  Ask^lhe  Soi^A^rfilMm  Saxon  Boor  what 
induces  him  to'spt6S<|:'fiitibinlf  over  a  lan4  one 
-^entietib  part;of  whickleonldreasily  maintain  him 
'  »r  ^Qm&ttoattdaflllidnde. '  i  ^bat  ntges  him  against 
GitftHitibMig^^  Nalail  It  has  been  said,  that 
tbftrSflMiffiHgriaDf jQV  Suon  irSiMw^  pressed  for 
space^;flil|htMiM»fmii|^ 
Ihlfin  Qtt%rclf1iu^t  a^iMpftiMriiniinesitaif%hei^ 


Anglo-Saxon  American.    To  me 
simply  to  the  qualities  of  the  race 
nate  self-esteem ;  to  their  love  of  indt 
makes  them  dislike  the  proximity 
to  their  hatred  for  dynasties  an< 
democrats  by  their  nature,  the  onl 
the  earth,  the  only  race  which  tra 
the  meaning  of  the  word  liberty.    31 
**  8.  But  I  have  not  yet  spoken  c 
and  mental  qualities  of  the  Saxon  rac 
include  all,  for  "the  Chronicle  of  ] 
have  happened  to  them,  whether  i 
elsewhere,  is  a  mere  chapter  of  accide 
deeply  by  the  quaUties  of  the  avera 
race.    So  soon  as  I  shall  briefly  h 
these,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the 
great  physiological  laws  already  mo< 
Can  a  mixed  race  be  produced  and 
the  intermingling  of  two  races?    i 
occupy,  colonize,  and  people  a  regie 
to  which  they  are  not  inHi'— - 


m yi  .1  ^^  iji^,iww^  win^ «.« J  I.  jp  ji .  \\{H^j ,  I  -III  flffVQpi9^!P!P»l|| 


liQiied  rate,  fidl^  off  most  in  the  limbiB;  the  torio 
bniig  laige^  Ta8t»  and  dispropcnrtkmed.  Tkeyvfra 
80  described  by  Liyt,  and  have  never  altered ;  tibe 
i^atake  of  PrichuiDi  and  the  difficulty  ex^rienoed 
by  ti^  iUoatrioA  Nebbuhr,  the  greatest  of  all  hiatcy 
rians^  rJasjiMtiiig  the  complexion  of  the^  modem 
German  dISeikig  from  the  ancient,  arises  simply 
from  ^is^  tlittllbe  middle  and  south  German  bebng 
to  another  vaoe  of  men.  They  are  not  Scandina- 
Twns  or  Saiions  at  all,  and  never  were.  The  mis- 
take centres  in  the  abuse  of  the  word  German ;  it 
has  been  applied  to  two  or  three  different  races :  so 
also  has  the^  ti^d  Teuton ;  hence  my  objections  to 
these  t^ps.  The  tme  Germans  or  Saxons  of  mod- 
em times  reseii^lei  ctriatber  are  identical,  with 
those  oi  antiquity ;  they  fiilfew  the  law  of  hereditary 
descent;  dimate  eixercistet tta  influence  over  them. 
Two  hundred  yean  oiJmf^  three  hundred  years  of 
southern  AMoa,  affect  tfaMi  not.  Alter  their  health 
it  may  anddoes^iii^iiimri^Up  tbefirame;  rendering 
the  body  thin  send  jmoeldss ;  wasting  the  adipose 
ceUular  tissae ;  v^sudng  the  nmeclM  and  injuring 
thd  cooilplelikti/^by  akering^tba.  condition  of  the 
blood  and  seciretkins  ^  all  Hm.  may  be  admitted  but 
they  produce  no  permaneiiA^imiiits. 
j^  Under  tto  m&timkcb  ctf  Ornate,  the  Saxon  de- 
1^^  in  n<»rtiti^m  Ameri^k  and  in  Australia,  and  he 
rdfemhis^offiiprbfg  witk  difficulty •  He  has  changed 
l^s  omtinental locality ;  a  phy  siologicajl  law»  I  shall 
shojilly  pi|ilamv  ia  agaaiist^^  h^  natutalization  there. 
Weie^^tlj^fl^^^  incessant,  be 

^fjsjli.irili^g^^  oaQliEeiils 

ns 


«r 


-'^^^'►^■■fc*  -— 


"  ine  Saxon  is  nir,  not  becaoae 

perate  or  cold  climate,  bnt  becani 

The  Esquimaux  are  nearly  falac 

amidst  eternal  snows ;  the  T^man 

darker  than  the  N^^,  under  a  cU 

Engkmd.    Climate  has  no  influent 

altering  the  varieties  or  races  of  me 

it  may  and  does,  but  it  cannot  coi 

any  other  race;  nor  can  this  be  dont 

parliament,  which,  to  a  thoroogh-goii 

with  all  his  amusing  nationalities^ 

something  amazing.    It  has  been  tri< 

Ireland,  in  Caledonia — and  failed. 

Utopians,  as  you  choose ;  I  merely  m 

When  I  lectured  in  Liverpool,  a  gei 

name  of  Martineau,  put  forth  a  disa 

he  maintained,  that  we  had  forced  S( 

the  Irish  too  hurriedly;  that  we  had 

time  enough  to  become  good  Saxc 

they  would  be  metamorphosed  at 

time,  Mr.  Martineau,  do  you  expe 
change?    TheexDerimo**^. v- 


I  .  .       1 '       ,    . 


HXSBOIUIIU^  ttK7 

fattad^  meoliaiiiealy  a  lover  of  order,  of  pimctitalit7 
ia  bnsioetti,  of  nealDess  and  cleanliness.  In  Ihese 
qualities  no  race  approaches  him ;  the  wealthy  with 
him  it  the  acde  jespectahle,  the  respectable  the  adie 
good;  tibe  wor^Romfort  is  never  but  of  his  month-— 
it  14  the^  bea»  idlial  d  the  Saxon. 
,  "  His  |;tiUiElil  10  wholly  applicative^  for  he  invents 
nothing.  In  the  fine  arts,  and  in  music,  taste  cait* 
not  g^loWeti  19ie  race  in  general  has  no  musical 
sM^,  and  th0y  misttJLe  noise  for  music.  The  mar* 
row  boneK  and  iski^ter  belong  to  them.  Prize  fights, 
bull-baiting  with  dogs  ;  qparring  matches ;  rowing, 
hcr8e««ieingr  gyoMiasties :  the  Boor  is  peculiar  to 
the  Sttum  race*  .When  young  they  cannot  sit  still 
an  iustant,  sd  pow^ul  ie^  the  desire  for  work,  labor, 
excitement,  toiuse«dat  exwtioii.  Their  self-esteem  is 
so  great,  their  sd^HHU^denoe  so  matchless,:that  they 
cannot  pebbly  imagine  any  man  or  set  of  men  to 
be  superior  to  ihenlsdivet.  Accumulative  beyond 
aU  others,  the  w0aUh  of  the  worM  collects  in  their 
hands.    4S-t4&. 

«9.  The  0ap  of  liberty  wiui  raised  in  vain  in 
Pstisj  the  eautilme  lifellmder  was  not  again  to  be 
deceived*  He'  Imew  also  that  :Eiigland,  commercial 
Engtend  was  sure  to  betray  hiia  into  the  hands  of 
tfjjl  brutal  Prnss  and  Rim^-  Thus,  the  noblest  blood 
arvm  xac0  is  in  abeyKnoe :  sunk  into  political  insig-* 
lA^fiimm  :l9N||^iit  Denmark,  Norway,  Holstein, 
Hci^tili4i^Wt*peTOltl  England^  have  overshadowed 
ytm:  ^  Ar^oltay  of :  yoqt  own  (En^kaid,)  your  first, 
piur{giHltMI  teiony ,  hi0  ezweued  over  your  &h^ 


ir 


t-i^  - 


^  «»«%/&& 


vj  uisputes  wnn  us  tne  em] 
future  Paul  Jones  may  yet  repa} 
of  Copenhagen ;  but  it  must  coi 
face,  for  the  Saxons  alone  are  sail 
^^  The  results  of  the  physical  bm 
of  a  race  are  naturally  manifested  i 
for  every  race  has  its  own  form  of  c 
historian,  the  talented  statesman  G 
pie,  who  failed  in  forty  years  to  lea 
of  the  race  amongst  whom  he  live< 
of  all  others,  (always  excepting  the 
lers,  Mettemich,)  the  most  outrage* 
has  written  a  work  about  Europe 
about  an  abstraction  which  does  nc 
race  has  its  own  form  of  civilizatic 
own  language  and  arts ;  I  would  all 
say  science ;  for  although  exact  sc 
based  on  eternal  and  indisputable  tr 
be  the  same  under  all  circumstances 
climes,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  tru 
be  formuled  after  the  same  fashion 
or  the  social  condition  of  man,  is  the 
of  the  qualities  of  every  race ;  but  it ' 

to  iudcTA   the   'F-""'- 


'} 


law.  Hence,  notwithsfandiiig  the  wwlih  o|  Ihe 
Anglo-8ittoo»(  no  nation  presente  snoh  a  firi^btfal 
mass  of  aqualsd  porerty  and  wretchedness,  reader^ 
ing  it  dottbtfnl  whe^r  such  afonn  of  civilization 
be  a  bletaing  or  ourse  to  hnmanity.  I  lean  with 
Tacitne  io  the  latter  opinion. 

"  Nq  jr^oe^^perbaps^for  I  most  make  allowances 
for  my  S9iiPii>^eeoent,)T--no  race  perhaps  exceeds 
them  in  an  jiirtact  sense  of  justice,  and  a  love  of 
fair  plaj ;  but  anfy  to  Saxons.  This  of  course  they 
do  not  extrad  to  other  races.  Aware  of  his  strength 
of  chest  and  aroiii  lie  uses  them  in  jsielf-defence :  the 
Celt  flies  •  i^BJIipqrmlyi  to  the  sword.  To-day  and  to- 
morrow^ is  i|U;il|#iS«i:en  looks  to;  yesterday  he 
cares  not  linri  iltisrpasi  fnid  gone.  He  is  the  man  of 
circumstaneesi  of.  fiigpiadl^cy  without  method ; 
''try  all  things  l^nl;  40  ;ii<3ft  theorize."  Give  me 
<<  constants^"  a  book  of  op^iitants;  this  is  his  <^y. 
Hence  his  contempt  for  iqen of  science; his  hatred 
for  genios  arises  frpin  anc^her  caase ;  he  cannot  en* 
dure  the  JdM'tbat  any  man  is  ceally  superior  in  any 
thing  to  hniisell^  The  abse|M»9  of  genius  in  his  race 
hefeela;W:dielikes  to.be, ^^$^  attempts  to 

crush  it  whfireyeii  itepp^fMrp;;  ^M^  of  genius  he 
calls  humbugs,  imf»0itoV8»^^^  ispecu- 

Ii§r  to  himself,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
inodern  Qennan  liteiatore :  this  latter  is  chiefly  of 
S^ip^i^!^0figij^  niiiigled  with  the  race  occupying 
oen««Jll]^|H;^fli|.^«^^^  into  Flaiuler&u    .^^ 

perti^^ifklftilj^  lia^^  isaUed  th^j^p 

Fleisdali  or  Belgian  y-  trntit^e  ttpdf x»  B 

IS* 


^MAtuaML  a  very  simpie  mauer. 
it  misled  Niebuhr,  and  a  host  ol 
trymen  have  confoonded  the  lite 
die,  south  Grerman,  and  Slayonii 
Scandinavian  or  north  Grerman ; 
more  distinct. 

'^All  that  is  free  in  Saxon  co 
Saxons  owe  to  themselves ;  their  L 
stitntions,  they  brought  with  then 
of  Germany,  and  they  have  transfe 
woods  of  America*  They  owe  notl 
or  princes  or  chiefs :  originally,  t 
chief  nor  king ;  a  general  in  war  w 
required.  In  their  ideas  of  "pro 
they  differ  also  from  other  races ;  tli 
that  any  class  or  family,  dynasty  oi 
appropriate  to  himself  and  to  his  1 
any  portion  of  the  earth's  surfac 
abhorrence  for  feudality,  tenures,  h 
and  laws  of  primogeniture.  Soldie 
they  despise  as  being  unworthy  o1 
difficulty  of  teaching  them  militar^ 
tactics,  arises  from  the  awkwardnes 


FHYSIOLOOIGAL  ainBSTIOlf. 

'  S'^cmoH l^r^Do  races  eoer  amalffomatef  Whatt 
an  the  obstacks  to  a  rate  thanging  its  ofigtMl 
hcaUtyt      ' 

'^10.  I  Jtore  lieard  persons  assert  a  few  jean 
ago,  ineii^i^  ^Hioatbn  too,  and  of  observation,  that 
the  amalgainatioii  of  races  into  a  third  or  new  pro- 
duct, |iafttddtig  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  primitive 
ones  from  virbldli  thej  sprung,  was  not  only  possible, 
but  that  it  iMls  tibe  best  mode  of  improving  the 
breed.  The  whole  of  this  theory  has  turned  out  to 
be  false:-«^l8t.  As  r^rds  the  lower  animals ;  3d. 
As  regarih  man.  Of  the  first  I  shall  say  but  Utile : 
man  is  the  great  objMrl  of  human  research ;  the  phi- 
losophy of  Zoology  is  itot  indeed  vnrapt  up  in  him; 
he  is  not  the  ez^,  ndtlM^  was  he  the  beginning: 
still,  as  he  is,  a  knowtodgc^'lMf  man  is  to  him  all- 
important. 

''  The  theories  puf  ftnh  ftom  time  to  time,  of  the 
producticm  of  A'nevr  vmiety,  pehn^^  and  self- 
supporting,  independent  of  any  draughts  or  supplies 
from  IhepiitelMr^eds,  have  been  distinctly  disproved. 
It  holds  neidier  in'  tlheep  Hc^cit^  2  and  an'  author, 
whose  name  I  cimnotrrMeilBict^  has  refuted  the 
whole  th6^  as  to  the  phenmnt  and  to  the  domea- 
tic  fiiwl.  Re  hae  shdrll  ttuft  tibe  artifical  breeds  so 
prodtieed  ^  ate  netir  tt^Hidpporting.  Man  can 
creile  iMIfiiig  t  idd  new  species  iiave  appeared,  ap- 
paretl^,^1)W^  SIMM  tikonsaaad  yens;  but  this  is 
anotfi^  ^feSMidif^l  i^^  i^xm  here,  al- 

thouglrft^t»^Sl^d«ii«^if  ahybrideci^^^       pio- 
^t(sdid;mi!^  ^  «teboiirte  work» of  Ce 


vm  woDld  &U  to  th»  gravtB^  ^^^e  lhi»|  ^rf 

Aristotle,  w)h>  explained  the  VMie^ija4pt«in0i>P* 
of  the  animal  fonns  in  Africa,  on  ths  gntim^ll^i^ 
a  scarcity  of  water  brought  to  the  wells  imilemjigji 
animals  of  rahous  kinds,  from  whow  lintorcnoiM 
spmng  the  stngnlarlj  yaried  African  Xfxi/ff^  I^mi 
been  long  known  to  be  a  mere  &ble.         -Jcma  •:<. 

"  Nature  produces  do  mules;  nohybn^iffa^Ehfc 
in  man  nor  animals.  When  they  ticmdeaiti^.ttfh 
pear  thej  soon  cease  to  be,  for  they  are  either -no^ 
productire,  or  one  or  other  of  the  pne  buMiiB 
speedily  predominates,  and  the  weaker  dinpfewK 
This  weakness  may  either  be  numerical  or  uuate. 

"  That  this  law  applies  strictly  to  maa  hjuauel^ 
all  history  proves :  I  once  said  to  a  gentlemaa  bom 
in  Mexico, — Who  are  the  Mexicans  t  I  pat  the 
same  question  to  a  gentleman  from  Pern,  as  I  had 
done  before  to  persons  calling  themselves;  Germans 
— neither  could  give  a  distinct  reply  to  the  queatioii. 
The  &ct  turns  out  to  be,  that  there  really  axe  no 
such  persons ;  no  such  race. 

"  When  the  best  blood  of  Spain  migrated  to 
America,  they  killed  as  many  of  the  natives,  that  ia, 
ihe  copper  colored  Indians,  indigenous  to  the  aool. 
as  they  could.  But  this  could  not  go  on,  laborers 
to  till  the  soil  being  required.  The  old  Spaniard 
was  found  unequal  to  this;  he  coaJd  not  cohaize 
the  conquered  couTtiry  ;  he  required  other  aid,  nati'n 
or  imported.  Then  came  the  admixture  with  the 
Indian  blood  and  the  Celt-Iberiau  blood;  the  j)Id- 
dttce  being  the  mulatto.  But  now  that  the  sbi^^Iwi 
(^  Spanish  blood  have  ceased,  the  mulatto  must 
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oeaWy  too^  for  as  a  hybrid  h^beoomw  ^o&-|^odfM^ 
tiye  after  a  time,  if  he  intermarrieft  only  with  Ikm 
mulatto:  he  osn  no  longfer  go  back  to  the  SpaniiA 
blood ;  that  stock  has  oeased ;  of  necessi:^  then  he 
is  forced  upon  the  Indian  breed.  Thus,  year  by 
year,  the  Spanash  blood  disappears,  and  with  it  the 
mulattoi  ai^^  Ae  population  retrograding  towards 
the  indifeiloaa«lB^bitant8»  returns  to  that  Indian 
populaticm^^^e^  hereditary  descendants  of  those 
wh<nn  Oorlez'liMnd  there ;  whom  nature  seemingly 
placed  ibme^;  not  aliens,  nor  foreigners,  but  aborigi- 
nal.   As  it  i»  with  MexioOt  so  it  is  with  Peru. 

«  When  Mr<:Giamii^  made  his  celebrated  boast 
in  Parliiamenl»  that  be  hdd  created  the  republics  of 
Mexico  and^  Peru,  CSokiinbia^  Boliyia  and  Argentine, 
I  made,  to  some  firimds,v'tibie  remark,  that  to  create 
races  of  men  was  beyond  ids  power,  and  that  the 
result  of  bis  mfeasurewoidd^  merely  be  to  precipi- 
tate that  return,  mre  to  come  at  last,  the  return  to 
the  abonginal  Indiail  poj^lation,  from  whom  no 
good  coaUmxmiei  from  whom  nothing  could  be  ex- 
pected; a  race  whose  tilal  enorgkewme  wound  up; 
expbringr   faaii^dng^  oawwdv  >  also   to   ultimate 


extinction; 


14. 


:.i-^  1 


^If  weloofkttf  Ae  pmo^  ef^  Rome's  conquests, 
we  shall  find  tiiat  no^  aindgamation  of  races  ever 
hiq^pesedf  itt-^vbieee  it  was  the  same.  It  would 
Sieiiii  iiriisiiid^  Ihat  toyjpen  what  wiH,  no  race^  how* 
ever  SmloMeiiatl}0y  may  b^  1ms  ever  succeeded  in 
utteiifidiliieyiBg  a  natj^e  popidatiiMk  and  occupy- 
k^  thib^ijdalib.    IHrc^iiwsenwtoket^ 


•it?i*^-r 


Attce* 

^  Let  us  tarn  now  to  the  \ 
rope,  and  Asia,  and  Africa,  \ 
history  of  the  pretended  amalg) 
extinction  of  one  race  and  the  an 
for  these  two  questions  may  be 

'*  There  has  been  no  amalg^n 
and  Saxon  races  in  Ireland.    Th 
cordially.    When  I  publicly  a 
years  ago,  I  was  as  publicly  cont 
those  persons  now  to  say  whos4 
correct  one ;  the  Irish  Celt  is  as 

Saxon  as  he  was  seven  hundred  ' 

• 

is  no  mistaking  the  question  now. 
in  his  Chronicles  of  the  English 
it  that  the  pitiable  state  of  the  Iris 
religion ;  but  the  Caledonian  Celt 
Protestant,  and  so  also  is  the  C} 
now  I  ask  this  plain  question :  j 
Celt  better  off  than  the  Hiberniai 
dustrious?  more  orderly,  cleanly. 
he  accumulated  wealth  ?  Does  h 
to-morrow  ?    Though  a  seeming  ^ 
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faxlkm  than  a  gveat  atate  engine  eeniag  {Kditieal 
]^ninp6see;  a  tub  fortiie  whale.  The  gi^t;  iimd 
principles  df  the  morality  of  man  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  religion.  The  races  of  men  still  teiiain 
distinct-^-the  gipsies  mingle  not|  neither  do  the 
Jews.  In>  Swedish  and  Russian  Lapland,  the  Lap* 
pes  remsiii  e|iart;  the  Fins  are  Slavonians,  they 
min^e  Ml  with^  the  adjoining  Saxon  race;  the 
Saxons  temittii'diMinct  from  the  Slavonians  in  the 
Grand  Dnehjr  <^  Posen,  and  in  all  eastern  Pmssiai 
An  attemipt  was  Inade  by  the  Germane  to  destroy 
the  &9avoniain  race  in  Bohemia;  it  was  a  thirty 
years  war,  eondiicted  by  the  savage  and  imbecile 
House  of  Hapsbnig  against  the  Bohemians.  It  nt* 
telty  £^edr»Eid  the  kdialiitants  are  still  Slavonian. 
The  Mnscovite  hasplspid  all  northern  Asia,  yet 
he  has  not  succeeded  ill  destiojring  any  race,  neithw 
do  they  amalgamate  with  thd  Russ.  The  French 
Gelt  has  never  yet  been  able  to  live  and  thrive  in 
Corsica;  Algeria^  fiC:  can^  I  fear^  hold  only  as  a  mili* 
tary  possession :  a  cc^oniet,  ill  the^  proper  sense  of 
the  terni^  he  nei^  oiln  beDome^  On  the  banks  of 
the  NUe  stiBr  waioder  in  ccMoisidm  numbers  the 
descendants  of  the  men  m4o  both  the  pyramids,  and 
dffved  the  Memnon  and  the  Sphynx.  Yet  Cgypt 
is  in  other-  hands,  as  il  the  destinies  of  the  Coptic 
race  had  beim  cfeeided;  No  one  has  yet  clearly  eX" 
pteittbl^to  Ai  Wi»M  the  |irecise  nature  of  the  domi- 
naii1^IIMMl4s^Jl^p^  I  mean  here,  the  character  of 
the  |pfMil'4M|&  «f  the  popidation.  They  do  n^ 
seem  t6  iM^kae  in  numb^w;  if  thi%  thm,  be  the 
eis»i  Mii^^ti^     posseisiM  ipl  J^t  iioay  be 
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doubted :  the  Coptic  blood  still  Tinf  nrn  in'tpllpft 
waiting  the  return  of  an  Aainwph,  i^  r]mmUp^$ 
iLeader.  ^  it.  ,< 

"  Let  us  attend  now  to  the  greatest  of  eU-azperir 
ments  ever  made  in  respect  of  thetransforof.^.pflpfi- 
lation  indigenous  to  one  continent,  and  attom^tiiK 
l^  emigration  to  take  possession  of  anotb«r,i,1i»  ool- 
tivate  it  with  their  own  hands;  to  ooltmiw  it;  t!i» 
persuade  the  world,  in  time,  that  thej  are  th»  wh 
tires  of  the  nenrly-occupied  laud.  Northern  Aow^ 
icaand  Australia  furnished  the  fields  for -this,  the 
greatest  of  experiments;  already  has  the  hone,  the 
sheep,  the  ox,  become  as  it  were  indigenous  to  these 
lands.  Nature  did  not  place  them  there  at  first,  yet 
they  seem  to  thrive,  and  flourish,  and  multiply  ex- 
ceedingly. Yet,  even  as  regards  these  domeatus 
animals,  we  cannot  be  quite  certain ;  will  they  evem- 
tually  be  self'Supporting  ?  Will  they  supplant  the 
Uama,  the  kangaroo,  the  buifalo,  the  deer  ?  Or,  in 
order  to  effect  this,  will  they  require  to  be  coostantly 
renovated  from  Europe?  If  this  be  the  contingency^ 
then  the  acclimatation  is  iiot  perfect.  How  is -it 
with  man  himself?  The  man  planted  there'  by 
nature,  the  Red  Indian,  differs  from  atl-  others  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;  he  gives  way  before  the  Eu- 
ropean races,  the  Saxon  and  the  Celtic :  the  Celt- 
Iberian  and  Lusitanian  in  the  south ;  the  Celt  and 
Saion  in  the  north.  Of  the  tropical  regioDS  of  the 
new  world  I  need  not  speak ;  every  one  knows  that 
none  but  those  whom  Nature  placed  there  can  live 
there :  that  no  Europeans  can  colonize  a  trc^cal 
oountiy.    But  may  there  not  be  some  doubts  of  th«r 
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in  milder  regions?  take  the' Ncnrtherii 
^fn&iB  fhemeelTes.  There  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt 
se^stothrite  beyond  all  that  is  recorded  in  his* 

^ttky.  But*  are  we  quite  snre  that  this  sacoess  is 
foted  td^be  peramtiemt?  Annually  from  Enrope  is 
poured^  tmtidred  thousand  men  and  women  of  the 
bfBt  bld^  €if  th^  Scandinayian,  and  twice  that  lanm* 
ber  <tf  ihi '^t^  Celt ;  and  so  long  as  this  confinuM 
he  is  Mrt^t^illlilfiTid.  But  check  it;  arrest  it  sudden- 
ly,  as  in  Ui€^  ease  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  throw  the 
(mt«^  of  rejiredttc^on  upon  the  population,  no  longer 
Eurdpeait,  bol  naitVe^  or  born  on  the  spot;  then 
will  come  tW  irtiruggle  between  the  European  alien 
and  his  adopted  &ttmr4and.  The  climate;  the 
fofestd;  ihe  'MQtilitlii  c^'tbe  aborigines  not  yet  ex- 
tinct; last)  not  leaM^  thltitinknown  and  mysterious 
degradation  of  life  and  ^kmtgy  which  in  ancient 

betimes  seems  to  hatedecidfifel  the  fate  of  alf  the  Phoe- 

Sician,  OreciaHi  and  Cc^e  colonies.    Cut  off  from 
leir  original  iio6k;lhs7  gjp^tTally  withered  and 
£id,ed,  ikyi  ftc^T  away.    #he   Phoenician 

nevei^  bec^ni^  flSedilmatizM  in  Afriba,  nor  in  Corn- 
wall, nor  in'  IlinBtres  ^  Testigei  df  his  race,  it  is  true, 
still  remaiti,  bttt  ther  ^^  tif<0re ' vbstiges.  Peru  and 
Mexico  ttre  Jhst  nltmgnaih^  t&tkeir  primitive  con- 
dition; may  hot  tbe  N<Rrth<^  ^tes,  tinder  similar 
o^etfniMiiie^  do  Ike  k^  the  United 

mUfpekisttde  tiimA  the  European ; 

Ibiid^hdirietith*  in  lK>th  sexes  the 

^e^im  miiM!p(md'  iietitreen  the 

iCuf OSes  onia  musDtes  aisappeafs, 

llv  ailiip6ib  p^tibil>  'tiM  wliiMI 
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become  Btringy,  and  show  thetiMQlTeit  Mmi^W 
appear  on  tbe  suriace;   synipbjnif  «f  ptM 
decay  manifest  themselves.    Now  wbiU;  ^i)tiM|ii» 
ngni,  added  to  the  uncertaintj  of  in^^  lift  in.S^il!'  - 
Sonthern  States,  and  the.smaVnew  of  thevJwBpSlNi 
in  the  Northern,  indicate?    Not  the  ooactfpifir^f 
the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the  Red  Indian,  but  waniivK  ''* 
that  tiie  climate  has  not  been  made  for  him»  nor-M  • 
for  the  climate.     See  what  even  a  waall  amout  of 
insulation  has  done  for  the  French  C^ta  Lowtr  >    ^ 
Canada.     Look  at  the  race  there  I  small  men;  snaal] 
horses ;  small  cattle ;  still  smaller  oa^ ;  ideas  uaai-. . 
lest  of  all ;  he  is  not  even  the  Celfrof  modem  Fiaaee. 
He  is  the  French  Celt  of  the  Regency ;  the  tltmg  of - 
Loais  XIII.     Stationary,  absolately  stationary,  hia 
numbers,  I  believe,  depend  on  the  ocoaaional  admi^ 
tare  of  fresh  blood  from  Europe.     He  has  incraaaea 
to  about  a'  million  since  his  first  settlement  in  GmUiJI' 
da ;  but  much  of  this  has  come  from  Britain,  and 
not  from  France.    Give  us  the  statistics  of  the  oV^ 
gmal  families  who  keep  themselves  apart  from  the 
fresh  blood  imported  into  the  province ;  let  ns  have 
the  real  and  solid  increase  of  the  original  habitana, 
as  they  are  pleased  to  call  themselves,  and  than,  wa 
may  calculate  on  the  result.    Had  the  colony  been 
left  to  itself,  cut  off  from  Europe  for  a  century  <ar 
two,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  forest,  the  bufljalo,  the 
nnlde,  and  the  Red  Indian  would  have  pushed  him 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  banks  of  which  .he 
never  had  the  courage  to  wander  far;  amalgamating 
readily  with  the  Red  Indian  by  intermarriage,  (f<w 
the  Celt  hat  not  that  antipathy  to  the  d^k  noes 
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p]|k|p^  90  pecuUlUrlj  characterize  the  Saton;; 
<ll)ll|g^  with  the  Red  Indian,  the  population 

WQfald  speedily  have  assumed  the  appearance  it  has 
-fii  Mexico  and  Fern;  to  follow  the  same  fate,  perish 
«  rrtulp  to  tfm  cHrigitial  Indian ;  and  finally,  to  ter- 
mikMMtlirthe  afi  but  utter  destruction  of  the  original 

**  II.  Thafclijr  miere  climate,  giving  to  the  expres- 
sion itftmlaidii  range  at  meaning,  a  new  race  of  men 
can  be  Itlablidied  in  perpetuity,  is  an  assertion 
which  fixr  tiio  present  is  contradicted  by  every  well- 

•  ascertained  plgriBiological  liw,  and  by  all  authentic 
Jiistbry.    Onthe  limited  habitable  territory  of  the 

'  Gape  of  Good  Iiope,;shut  in  by  deserts  and  by  tlie 
sea,  livedo  when  ^^^SaiQiin  Hollander  first  landed 

*i%here,  two  laces  of  meiir  aa^^stinct  from  each  other 

as  can  well  beiitoagined^tiio  Hottentot,  or  Bosjeman, 

^and  the  Amako^o  Caffiree;    To  these  was  added  a 

^^iid,  die  Saxon  Hifllandier.    What  time  the  Bos- 

^^^naao  oluld  of  the  desert  had  bufited  these  desert 
add  add  MgiooAt  fir  what  i^eriod  the  Hottentot  had 
listlessly  traded  Ms  flbefci  of  Ial4ailed  sheep,  how 
long  the  b(M  Oaffiae^  liad1iefil#lliR(droves  of  cattle, 
cannot  now  be  aaoertainedV^^ii^  Hollander 
found  them  there  three  hundtred'yiM«^  as  they 
are  now  in  respect  of  physical  stnidtiiiiljjid^mental 
^alifieations,  inferk>r  races,  whom  hellSfro  before 
Mm^  astemiinattDg  4nd  enslaving  the  ^riNld  man ; 
deittwi^  UBiercilessly  themkk  i^hklkMe^  hiid 
plsscfd^^ii^!;  «id  witii  the  mU^  M  tiler 

tUgoniMiitvMii  true,  biit  stiB  i|i  8lrlyli3f^^l^ 
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tain  extent;  non-progressiTe ;  races  which  i 
rionsly  had  run  their   course,  reaching  the  ^ne 
appointed  for  their  destruction.  '' 

"  To  assert  that  a  race  like  the  Bosjeman,  maricecl' 
hy  so  many  peculiarities,  is  coovertible,  bj  any  pro- 
cess into  an  Amakoso  Caffree  or  Saxon  HoUandw, 
is  at  once  to  set  all  physical  science  at  defiance.  ^If 
hy  time,  I  ask  what  time?  The  influence  of  this 
element  I  mean  to  refute  presently :  the  Dutch  &mi- 
lies  who  settled  in  Southern  Africa  three  hundred 
years  ago,  are  now  as  fair,  and  as  pure  in  Saxon 
blood,  as  the  native  Hollander;  the  slightest  change 
in  structure  or  color  can  at  once  be  traced  to  inter- 
iq^rrlage.  By  intermarriage  an  individual  is  pro-  - 
duced,  intermediate  generally,  and  partaking  of  each 
parent;  hut  this  mulatto  man  or  woman  is  amoU'^' 
strosity  of  nature — there  is  no  place  for  such  a  fam- 
ily :  no  such  race  exists  on  the  earth,  however  closely  s  ^ 
affiliated  the  parents  may  be.  To  maintain  it  would 
require  a  systematic  course  of  intermarriage,  witK  ' 
constant  draughts  from  the  pure  races,  whence  the 
mixed  race  derives  its  origin.  Now,  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  impossible.  Since  the  earliest  recorded 
times,  such  mixtures  have  been  attempted  and 
always  failed ;  with  the  Celt  and  Saxon  it  is  the 
same  as  with  Hottentot  and  Saxon,  Caffree  and  Hot- 
tentot. The  Slavonian  race  or  races  have  been 
deeply  intercalated  for  more  than  twice  ten  cen- 
turies with  the  South  German,  the  pure  Scandina- 
vian, the  Sarmatian,  and  even  somewhat  with  the 
Celt,  and  with  the  Italian  as  conquerors :  have  they 
intermingled  ?    Do  you  know  of  any  mixed  race  die 
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remit  of  such  admixture?    Is  it  in  Bohemia  Tor 
Saxony  ?  or  Praasia?  or  Finland? 

**  This  seems  to  be  the  Uw.  By  intermarriage  a 
new  prpdn<rt  arises,  which  cannot  stand  its  ground ; 
ist.  By  reasim  of  the  innate  dislike  of  race  to  race, 
preventiiAgar  renewal  of  such  intermarriages;  2d» 
Because  the  desbendants  will  of  necessity  fall  back 
upon  the  itrongwiiteeif  and  all  traces,  or  nearly  96^ 
of  the  weaker  raoe^caust  in  time  be  obliterated.  In 
what  time,  we  shall  afterwards  consider.  If  a  pure 
race  has  appeared  to  undergo  a  permanent  change 
when  transferred  to  a  climate  materially  differing 
from  thek  own,  such  ohangra  will  be  found,  on  a 
closer  inquiry,  to  be  deluiiTe.  It  has  been  assert^ 
of  the  West-Indbm  Creole;  of  the  Mexican,  Peru- 
vian, and  Chilian  Creole;  and  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can or  Saion  Creole^  now  called  a  United  States 
man ;  but  the  pretended  changes  we  shall  find  are 
either  trifling,  or  not  permanent^  or  do  not  exist. 
When  speaking  of  the  races  so  located,  that  is,  dis- 
located from  the  dimate  and  land  (tf  theur  origiut/ 
and  from  ti^e  pure  race  whbh  sent  them  fbrth^ 
swarms  of  living  beii^,  in  seai^h  cf  new  lands,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  apply  those  la wi  praotioaUjr  which 
are  here  merely  announced,  disoussiiig^:  also,  in 
s^^arate.seetions,  some  of  the  leading  dobtr^es  ap- 
pUcsliiki  to  all  men.  Of  c^er  anima]8il4qpmdc  not 
heif^  jW'4lttii  obvious  reaaon--4he  speeiei^animals 
as  tliii' aiv'^'eadst,  have  their  spec^cli^i^fpgulat* 
ing •  thMT^nistenee.  What  is  tme  s€  fn^^iiiiyar 
Hiiaf  liitilM  true  of  anothw.    Sheep  hsf^i  A€iH^j|p|#« 

cij&o  JniBpim}  have  cattle  and  h<nei»  pkn  and  ell^ 
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phants.  Some  of  the  lawB  legulatihg  their  tioit- 
ence  are  applicable  to  man  in  a  genera!  wa]r— 
others,  and  the  greater  part,  are  not  Whoi  I«in 
told  that  there  is  a  short-legged  race  of  Bheep.aom»> 
where  in  America,  the  product  of  accident  my 
~  replj  is  simply — I  do  not  believe  it,  even  althoagh^ 
to  make  the  story  look  better,  it  has  been  also  added, 
that  from  among  the  few  short-legged  sheep  ftccL- 
dentally  produced  in  the  flock,  the  owner  was  care- 
ful to  extrude  the  long-legged  ones,  and  so  at  laet 
his  whole  flock  became  short-legged,  and  he  had  no 
more  trouble  with  it.  It  is  the  old  fable  of  Hippo-' 
crates  and  the  Macrocephali  reduced  to  something 
like  a  scientific  formula;  transferred  from  sheep  it 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  race,  of  maa- 
kind — reducing  all  to  accident.  By  accident,  a 
child  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  family  is  bora ; 
when  this  happens  in  the  present  day,  it  is  also,  by. 
courtesy,  called  an  accident,  but  its  nature  is  wdl 
understood;  not  so  in  former  times.  This  daric 
child,  a  little  darker  than  the  others,  separates,  vrilii 
a  few  more,  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  sojourns 
in  a  laud  where  a  hot  sun  embrowns  them  with  a 
still  deeper  hue.  In  time  tbey  become  blacker  and 
blacker,  or  browner  and  browner.  Should  they 
travel  north  instead  of  south,  it  is  all  the  same,  6ax 
extreme  cold  produces  the  same  eflect  as  extreme 
heat !  This  is  ancient  and  modern  physiology !  it 
is  the  old  fable  of  Hippocrates  revived.  Men's 
minds  seem  to  move  in  circles,  ever  reverting  to 
ancient  errors ;  it  is  as  the  struggle  of  a  small  body 
of  men  against  the  gloomy  forest,  the  bog,  itao 
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Bpreadingi^^tosert ;  loreni  of  truth  vainly  endeaTwing 
to  cleat  away  the  accunralated  ignorance  of  fifty 
centuries* 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  such  theories 
worthy  a  serious  refutation.  Man  is  not  a  ruminant ; 
he  has  his  own  physiological  laws,  which  ought  bug 
since  to  have  heeu  traced.  But  the  statement  in 
question  is  not  evea  true  of  sheep,  for  hy  no  effort, 
save  that  of  a  constant  never^^asiug  intermixture, 
pr  draught  on  the  pure  breeds,. can  a  mixed  breed 
be  maintained.  Leave  it  to  itself,  and  it  ceases  to 
be.  Itift  the  same  with  man;  with  fowls;  with 
cattle ;  with  horses.  Distinct  breeds,  when  not  in- 
terfered with,  mark\thein  all  Man  can  create 
nothing  permanent ;  modify  he  may  fer  a  time,  but 
he  can  create  no  new  living  element  It  is  said 
that  the  cattle  fed  on  the  pampas  of  South  America 
have  assumed  three  distinct  forms ;  be  it  so— *the 
fact,  proves  nothing,  for.  they  are  constantly  inter- 
fered with  by  man.  I  have  been  assured  that  our 
domestic  cattle,  imported  into  New  Zealand  and 
New  Holland,  return  after  a  generation  m  two  to 
the  primitive  breeda— nothing  moie  likelyt  this,  in 
fact,  being  the  physiological  law.  In  Bptain  ipre 
have  a  white  breed  of  cattle,  cfonfined  withjii  ,t|;^ 
domains  of  two  wealthy  femilies ;  they  reniain^f^ki^ 
merely  because  all  calves  which  show  o^r  .Q<i](Hrs 
are  ^estioyed.  See  how  difScult  the  simf^t  phy- 
siologioidlT, question  becomes.  We  talk  fil^J  of 
men's  ^brtiny  and  races,  and  th^$  liiiirs,  as  if  we 
knew  r^^am>  whibt  as  yet  oo  boeJwwi  jmAwi^fo 


r 


even  this  explanation  will  &il 
separated,  by  the  very  law  wl 
▼arietjy  will  be  fertile  in  otiier  va 
fore  must  also  appear  in  number 
the  others.    In  the  history  of  the 
races  I  shall  consider  this  question 
and  endeavor  to  show  that  the  t 
doctrines  of  transcendental  anato 
direction  is  also  false, 

^^'Time  and  development  chai 
this  is  my  own  belief:  but  what 
quired  ?  when  was  man  different  fr< 
him  now?  Development  is  positii 
existence.  The  existing  order  of 
though  imperfectly ;  of  the  past,  bu 
preserved  in  human  records — that 
derstood.  One  thing,  however, 
Pyramids  exist,  and  the  ancient  t 
the  ruins  of  Karnac ;  the  paintings 
these  tombs ;  some  Etruscan  remain 
mummies ;  the  Cyclopean  walls— t 
all  the  sure  data  which  man  has  to  c 
traciner  back  his  hist/^ 
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gone  its  eV^r-suoceeding  developments;  yet  they 
announce  one  fact  af  least,  tbat  man,  np  to  the  ear- 
liest recorded  time^  did  not  differ  materialfy  from 
what  be  is  now ;  th^  there  were  races  then  as  now ; 
that  they  seemed. to  be  identical  (but  of  this  we  arc 
not  quite  certain)  with  those  now  existing,  and  that 
neither  over  them,  nor  over  the  livii^  world  around, 
has  climate  or  external  circumstanees'effected  any 
serious  changes,  piodticed  any  new  species,  any 
new  groups  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  any  new 
varieties  of  mankind.  To  the  important  fact,  if  it 
really  be  one,  thus  made  out,  the  illustrious  and 
cautious  Cnyna  first  drew  men's  attention ;  but  his 
reserve,  his  habitual  caution,  induced  him  to  omit 
all  mention  of  man.  Solong  as  he  excluded  him 
from  his  line  of  observationiVihe  Sorbonne,  he  was 
aware,  cared  not  what  he  did  with  the  rest  It  was 
his  practice  to  leave  untouched  whatever  he  thought 
speculative^  unsafe,  transcendental — whatever  he 
fancied  shocked  too  much  the  present  fiBclings. 
Satisfied  with  the  reifutation  of  St  Fond»  and  the 
geologists  of  his  day,  he  desired  to  proceed  no  fur» 
ther.  ^  He  had  formed  an  ora^f  constituted  an 
sera;'  to  his  positive  opinions  and  w^dHMcertained 
facts  were  tacked  theories  by  the  tl^eol4gico!^^kgi- 
cal  school  of  England,  which  he  never  adcmowr 
ledged,  which  he  never  admitted^  which  b(9t  newr 
sanctioned  by  word  or  writing.  We  shaUt  joondder 
these  matters  in  a  future  section ;  in  the  mmntime 
one  thing  remains  certain,  which  he  ^ther  did  not 
notice,  or  avoided  menttoning-^man.  hiui. changed 
no  more  Aeqii  other  animals ;  as  they  werein  Sgy)p^ 
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vhen  the  pjnramids  were  bwlt^  «  M«;A«||t^^^«pH|!| 
men  and  animals :  man  seems'  dt|EiftBi||^  ii  ii  .ji— u 
at  first  it  woald  appear  as  if  a  race  1iad,bMMMnr«ae 
tinct;  we  shall  find  it  is  not  sb.  The  CofltkMim 
is  no  more  extinct  than  is  the  aadent  ;M<T^jwili,—a 
even  now  it  is  qaestlonable  whedier  ^e  mifift Mt^ 
barian  and  savage  race  of  slaves,  now  caUed-^Jgyp^ 
tians,  will  ultimately  stand  their  gnmnd,  6d.tllmglt 
they  he  by  imports  from  Nabia  and  the  WUe 
Nile — ^from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  They  are  not 
Arabs :  a  motley  crew,  as  I  understand,  destiiied  to 
cease  when  the  imports  are  withdrawn,  aaid  to  ma> 
same  a  form  traceable  to  the  dominant  blood  now 
circulating,  be  it  Copt  or  Arab,  Nabian  or  N^;io. 
"  But  in  claiming  for  the  races  of  men  an  anti* 
quity  coeval  with  the  historic  period,  and  wx& 
man's  earliest  appearance  on  the  earth,  I  TOBture  to 
caution  you  from  acceptingof  this  dednction'or  that 
of  M.  CnviER,  in  respect  of  animals,  as  beingiigop* 
ously  accurate.  Neither  men  nor  animals  seaoi  to 
have  changed ;  as  regards  the  latter,  Cnnsit  u- 
serted  that  they  had  not  in  the  slightest'  degna. 
Admitting  the  expression  to  be  sufficiently  accntata 
for  bis  and  our  purpose,  yet  I  think  it  strong,  par* 
haps  too  strong.  Data  sufficiently  accnrato  and 
extensive  are  wanting  to  enable  us  to  institato  a 
very  rigorous  comparison.  I  do  not  mean  to  oavil 
at  the  expression :  the  changes  undergone  in  five  <w 
six  thousand  years  are  so  small  as  to  escape  notice ; 
but  it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that  no  changea 
whatever  have  taken  place.  On  the  tombs  vi 
Egypt,  the  most  valuable  of  all  existing  reoords, 
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Ilikit^elAiigliiiKrovrrpaiiiNi^  H^rod9twnyi(,ih|^ 
the  EgjptiMiS  pf  hia  4*y s  iwra .  Ij^lfn^k  mc^a :  wij 
pomibly ;  tnitiimtiie];  W^^re iu>r bIq^  I^is  period hj|ii 
tibia  mmiidi  1]te||iifjlm«4  to  be  true*  -iTl]^  ,pa3i||^iigii 
on  the(omb0^miiA^^  e}itom})ed  ^Uk^;^ 

fufe  hit  MMilMli^Mri^^vdwl  beyond,  bip  ^  pe^dcigU 
He  gonippedi  lMBii#6r%idt:iike  some  oiher  trair^lr 
lers,  and  talked  fagmdrjAdal  about  what  ^^  did;  9ot 
imderitaiidi •  -  iVhB:  bof ewer  iM^  Egyj^  ?  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  de«bt;i$;  fHkivi^o^  about  the  fetf^n 
skull  remiiids  me  ef  f  tii^:  iie«:k  aasertiou  of  aociiefnt 
and  modern  pbjwdtagl^y  pf  l^e  supposed  influence 
of  external^  4(YML  tBteehaiiii^ali  jmans  over  the  human 
form.       -     .  .-..  ^  ,'':jf>^.?/i^i  iy^^i'-  ^  t. 

^'It  is  to  Hippodratrit  w«t flffe  the  story  oi  the 
Maorooeirfiali,  inhabutii%{i^'^  the  shores  of 

the  Emxine.    The^  ^^^Wiftrpoe  wiJth  narrow,  elon- 
gated, elerated  heads  and  depressed  foreheads,  like 
the  Atnerioatt  IndiaQiklor:,^^pOT-i|^Glie^         and 
more  eepeeiaQy  dBke .  tb^r  C^ 
This  variety  u^lbimtikis^UI^ 
in  this  way— ^r  i:^' tba  Xff^ty^j^^iTffiB^^ 
doubted  any  more  thmi  fiay;otiber  iii^^if^^ 
man :  he^feneiedj  for  it  wBa  mere  faa€iy,^^4^a|^^ 
€(i:tfaordinary  form  df  head  vtras  4i  first  W^I^^^^^^W 
inwsliiei  bnt  tl^t  in  time  tbii^  pressuiet  Jtw^H^  pi^ 
nMmtujflp  iflie^  majfermatio^  besfMniiigjjp!;^^ 
by  heiidlMP^deseeAt^    Two  hypotibQaap  ipk^^f^th, 
botb^poiid  to  weU*asoe«taii^:p^  )p,ife. 

^^ifil^iCSii^  and  Ghenaok,  a«4*  lihtt  ipaii^»|#^^  1 


:^.-/-\^:.:.  j:  ^_^.  _.^  .  •.:  \^_^.  .^ 
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cTocephali,  &iicied  that  bj  prowure  Hkv^  « 
to  the  human  head  what  fiMrm  they  dhtie',  i 
enoQgh ;  bnt  does  it  fo]low  that  they  coatt'^  =Mf 
The  form  of  the  head  I  speak  of  is  peotifiaf  ito^te 
nice;  it  may  be  exaggerated  Bomewiut  bf  wmH 
means,  but  cannot  be  so  produced:  nehlier  «ffl 
such  deformation  become  hereditaryV  E^  fi»: 
thousand  years  have  the  Chinese  been  enden^orifl^ 
to  disfigure  the  feet  of  their  women :  harrtfaey  ffrici- 
ceedod  in  making  tho  deformation  pMmMBent? 
Corsets  have  been  worn  time  out  of  mind ;  'Ojuum 
complains  of  them ;  he  ascribes  to  them  all  aorts  of 
bad  results,  deformities  of  spine  and  chest. "  Hare 
such  become  hereditary  ?  All  matrons  stiUprodnce 
virgin  daughters.  For  how  long  hare  the  J«vra, 
with  African  and  Eastern  nations,  practised  oireaou- 
cision  ?  Has  the  deformation  become  hereditiTy  ? 
Is  there  any  instance  of  sucb  accidental  or  mediut- 
cal  deformities  becoming  transmissible  by  hendita- 
ry  descent  ? 

"  The  varieties  of  form  classed  under  the  law  of 
deformation,  and  dependent  on  the  operation  of  dw 
great  law  of  unity  of  organization,  belong  toa  dlBbr- 
ent  category,  as  will  be  explained  in  a  distinct  tthxp- 
ter  on  that  head ;  but  even  they  are  kept  in  conatant 
check  by  the  laws  of  specialization,  restoring  nan 
and  animals  to  their  specific  shapes,  elra  what  would 
life  terminate  in  ?  Varieties  in  form  proceed  only 
to  a  certain  length — they  are  constantly  checked  hj 
two  laws,  the  laws  maintaining  specira  as  they 
exist — 1,  the  tendency  to  reproduce  the  specifte  . 
form  instead  of  the  variety ;  3,  non-Tiabili^,~  otmcmf 
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repfddiiirti0n^  that  Uh  eztiiiotioB.  l^hm  itmmhixik 
cheeks  delbcstttioDS  of  all  kmdS)  and  I  aveii  think 
I  faavciii^nenred  Tanetiea  in  fbrm  to  be  more  eom^ 
mon  In  iheae  who  die  young  than  in  thoae  reaching 
adidt  yea^.n  tf  t&d  very  curcumstance  of  these  in*^ 
temal  ^efornnliDns  or  yarietiee,  however  nnimpor*' 
tant  they  may^iiiDiily  ccmicSded  at  leasts  if  they  were 
not  the  effieienfc^aiMi  of  early  decay  of  the  vital 
powers  and  of  pramatehe  death.  Had  the  heads  of 
the  Macrocephali  of  andtot  times,  and  of  &e  Carib 
and  Ohenook.andPeravian  of  moderni  owe<^  their 
forms  to  meiehMueal  mews,  that  form  wonld  and 
must  hai^cMsedtviththetf  immediate  descendants, 
or  the  race  would  haff^e  perished.  How  much  more 
singular  is  the  f^^  Ih^M  thfirei  dbould  exist  naturally 
men  with  heads  and  bmnavso  singularly  shaped  ; 
that  it  should  be  in  tbeii ;  nttlure ;  that  the  form 
should  still  pendMh^ustftUeiable,  dependent  on  no 
climate,  Asiatic^^Aoierioan ;  ancient  and  modern. 
This  curious  qiMstion  we>shall  discuss  when  speak- 
ing of  the  iUnetican  laoe;  1^  U9  in  th^  meantime 
bring  this  feeture  to  a  dose :  ^e  great  laws  an* 
nounoed  in  it  will  ftU  to  be  examinsi^  again  iii  theif 
application  to  race  and  to  hm^an  Ini^MHry. 

«'  It  was  Herodotus  who  said,  tlmt  on.n  ^Id  of 
battle  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  Egyptia^a  finmi 
the  Persian  skuU,  the  former  being  hard,  thekt|«r 
soft,  jierodotus  must,  I  think,  have  studied  medi- 
cine; biS)  gives  a  reason  in  such  a  pleasini  offi»hand 
way  fiffv-^^  natural  phenomena.  Th§ ,  leason  he 
assigns  ibr  this  difference  is,  that  t^  Pemans  coV'- 

eied  Um  lM|Mk^94he  Egyptians  UMid  m  headnlnss. 
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Admitting  both  facts  to  be  tnia,  ■adld 
both,  tbe  reason  g:iTen  explains  uoiAiagiliS:J6L^_^^ 
was  a  difference,  it  depended  on  ■raoa.*  ^HfilSi^  . 
was  African ;  the  Persian,  Asiatic :  they  w0I»i£AhmM 
ent  races  of  men — that  is  alL    The  Ji^fc^iVwiifi"**^ 


of  HerodotDB  hare  not  been  seen  sinoel 

"The  theories  and  effors  of  HippoentM. Md 
Herodotas  linger  in  the  phjrsiolt^ical  scfaoaltt^dBb 
day.  M.  Foville,  for  example,  agcribes  to  maoliaBi'  ^ 
cal  presanre  on  the  head  of  the  infant,  the  widi^^pi^ 
low  groove  occasionally  traversing  it  over  the  tag&oa  ' 
of  the  vertex,  and  so  frequently  persisting'' to  the 
adult  state — a  deformation  wholly  independeat « 
such  a  cause,  and  occurring  in  all  countries.  The 
late  Mr.  Key  persisted  in  blaming  tight  and 'short 
shoes  for  the  most  common  deformity  of  the  &et; 
and  Dr.  Combe,  still  lingering  on  the  gossip'  cf 
Herodotus,  finds  a  Boeotia  in  Holland,  with  all  ih 
presumed  results — a  marshy,  foggy,  wet  and  hearj 
land,  giving  rise  to  phlegm  and  dulness— the  gnTe 
and  witless,  plodding  Dutchman.  I  put  these  tfaxee 
observations,  but  not  the  writers,  under  the  same 
category ;  the  last  is  refuted  by  every  obsemticm, 
and  is  below  notice.     But  to  return. 

"  To  Hippocrates,  then,  as  representing  the  entire 
class  of  physiologists,  we  owe  most  of  the  m«dieal, 
philosophical,  and  theo-pbilosophical  notions  of  the 
present  day ;  the  theories  which  teach  that  cities 
looking  to  the  west  differ  very  materially  from  cities 
looking  to  the  east,  as  also  their  inhabitants;  4m 
reason  why  Asiatics  differ  from  Europeans,  uot<nie 
word  of  which  is  true :  how  in  a  country  whwe  Ike 
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seaMns  and  climates  d^er  much,  the  inhabitants 
also  mnst  differ  much,  the  reverse  of  which  is  near- 
er th#fttath ;  to  him  we  owe  the  theory,  that  people 

'4rliying  under  a  monarchy  are  servile  and  cowardly, 
^^iplst  repi|)licans  are  bold  and  brave — a  doctrine 
which  certlinly  has  some  little  show  of  truth,  and 
which  we  may  afterwaros  discuss.  His  theories  he 
^ansmitted  to^the  sobolars  of  Greece ;  they  affected 

^  even  Aristotle,  a  master-mind,  who  ought  to  have 
koown  better ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  shake  off  the  pre- 
judices of  centuries  and  education.  Aristotle  as- 
^dgns  as  a  cause  for  the  variety  of  strange  and  fan- 
tastic forms  of  animal  life  with  which  Africa 
abounds,  and  abounded  also  in  his  time,  the  scarcity 
of  water,  which,  bringing  to  the  same  wells  and 
springs  all  sorts  of  animals,  gave  rise  to  an  endless 
variety  of  offspring!  And  this  reminds  me  of  a 
mysterious  law  in  nature,  not  yet  fully  investigated^ 
to  which  I  next  beg  to  call  your  attention.  I  know 
that  I  have  little  or  no  occasion  now  to  tell  jrou,  that 
climate  in  no  way  influ^ices  man^s  form  or  color 
permanently ;  sraae  of  the  exceptions  to  this  stater 
ment,  which  will  no  doubt  occur  to  you,  &11  to  bft 
explained  in  the  next  section.    dfr-^TB*  . 

''12.  But  this  last  element  of  popolaticni,  on 
which  the  Mexican,  and  Peruvian,  and  GMUan  119 
doubt  were  thus  thrown  back,  had  already  myste- 
riously run  its  course:  they  were  on  t^e  decline 
whev^OiM^  landed ;  they  had  passed  thnmgfa  their 
detenoittAdl  eraa  and  civilization ;  pn  ihe curved  line 
indipatiiig  ^ezr  course  tiliey  seemed  to  have  passed 
the  tfsutii  tihw  peculation  theiK  aait  is  now,  wm 
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come  desert  or  Indian — ^a  moral  \ 
absence  of  life,  or  absence  of  i 
Saxon  invasion  from  the  nortb, 
pened  in  Mexico  and  Pern,  anc 
desolation  of  these  countries — sa 
hence — would  have  burst  on  Eui 
ing  and  inexplicable  fact.    The  n 
States,  who  as  yet  delights  in  no  i 
walked  into  the  land  without  an 
hindrance  from  any  race.    Penetn 
of  the  so-called  Empire,  he  might 
seen  the  sacrificial  fires  kindled  on 
Cholula.     A  native  population  of 
dian  would  once  more  have  regaine 
to  perish  ultimately — to  return  to 
of  which  they  came. 

"But  now  the  Saxon,  grasping 
more  land,  comes  in  as  a  new  el 
already  effete  creations  of  Canning 
better  ?  Will  he  be  able  to  exting 
Indian  of  South  America — and  pi 
place  ?  I  believe  not,  in  that  clima 
he  succeed  even  in  NortK  a  ^    • 
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Kentacky,  ah  Otho  ia  Mibhigah,  a  liberal  despotism 
under  a  prince  of  tlie  noble  honse  of  Branswick  or 
Brandenburg.  But  you  forget  that  these  people 
are  Saxons ;  democrats  by  their  nature.  Look  at 
the  Dutch  Saxon  at  the  Cape,  a  handful  of  Boors— < 
yes,  a  mere  handful  of  Boors — ^bearding  your  best 
cavalry  ofScer  at  the  head  of  dix  regiments.  You 
have  yet  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  the  Saxon; 
you  wiD  not  yet  understand  it,  and  yet  you  received 
a  sharp  lesson  at  Boston,  and  at  New  Orleans,  losing 
the  mightiest  ciolony  ever  founded  by  any  race  or 
nation.  Australia  comes  next;  then  South  Africa; 
your  Norman  government  cannot  profit  by  expe- 
rience.   Butto  retarn. 

**  As  the  Sou&ebm  Staiea  of  America  become  de- 
populated by  the  open^tioii  of  the  physiological  laws 
laid  down,  that  vast  land  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Saxon  and  Celtic  races  now  occupying  the 
northern  Statm.  That  they  will  ultimately  seize 
on  them  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  driving  before 
them  ihe  #zpiriiig  retaiains  of  native  and  Lusitanian, 
Celt-Ibdnan  and  Mulatto— a  worthless  race^'-^ffete, 
exhausted,  before  even  Hannibal  'and  a  handful  of 
Carthagenians  held  the  country  fiN^  wMch  they 
sprung  as  a  mere  appendage  of  Carthag^i-^^  single 
Roman  legion  was  enough  for  Old  Spaitf  ;r^it  oould 
hold  it  yet  The  United  States  men»  thd  descend- 
ants off  Aiiglo-Saxon,  the  Fleming  and  Celt,  wi&  a 
8prin^iif|f  of  South  asd  Middle  German,  are  now 
in  posseMictti  of  North  Afnerica— it  seems  to  be  ab- 
soiutdy  tkeks:  they  form  a  tmiott-Mhey  begin  to 

tatt^f'jliitltife  aiid  foreigneiii-^  Ibiidtton 
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«»sxu  iriue  01  nauve  irue-Dom  ka 
States  man  "  believes  himself 
JBurope,  by  which,  if  he  meani 
mean  independent  of  the  race  c 
he  sprung.    79 — 8 1 . 

*'  13.  In  remote  times  the  Sea 
attempted  Oaul,  Sarmatia,  anc 
have  been  constantly  defeated* 
pire  is  not  Saxon — it  is  not  evei 
next  attempted   Italy  and  Oree* 
success.     Malta  is  not  English 
Cephalonia.     In  western  tropical 
son"  generally  reduces  England' 
zation  to  a  dozen  or  two  white  me 
century's    exertions    on    the    pa 
Mighty  England,  with  her  fastgrc 
colonize  a  single  acre  of  a  tropical 
her  flag,  however,  still  waves  oy 
seemingly  thinking  it  worth  whil« 
The  experiments  on  this  head  i 
before  the  public ;  the  springs  and 
seldom  reach  the  surface  so  as  to 
bold  attempts  at  least  were  made 

to  convert  Cfintroi   a  ^  * 
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any  other  fyrjok  of  fjcqgrenB,  Tbej  fitst  ti^ie^  the 
hftjojiet ;  troops  wcfr^  sent  in  large  numlierfliy  dpm* 
posed  of  men  who,  hnviDig  deserted,  had  commvifed 
their  sentence  of  punishment  into  enlisting  inip 
what  iRwi  called  a  condemned  regiment— that  is,  a 
regiment  serrinK  oo  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  C<m- 
demned  they:  jW«Kif^  no  doubt,  for  few  escaped  the 
eflfects  of  the  deadly  c^mate.  Nearly  all  perisl^, 
and  the  experilnei^i  WW  a  failure. 

**  The  sewnd  attempt  was  made  by  that  pro&und 
statesman.  Lord  RnsselL  The  open  bayonet  haying 
failed,  it  was  oovefed  with  bales  of  goods,  and  sent 
up  the  Niger;  the  bayonet  was  still  theroi  but  con- 
cealed. A  oeptfti |(9t,-h^^  up  the  Niger  of  Quorra, 
was  wattted  in  th0  <^tee  of  topical  Africa — a  Fort 
Vittoria— to  eni^ave  coun^^  nations,  hitherto  free. 
But  the  second  eatp^mpni  failed,  like  the  first,  to 
be  repeated  again^  no  dpphty  at  some  future  period. 
This  is  not  ti^firit. time  the  Saxon  has  attempted 
to  extend  hni^^  raoe  to  ^Mca;,he  tried  it  during  the 
dark  ag^  t>9t  tlie.  mttiyes  beat  Mm.  W;th  gun- 
powder, and  w^^^^  tV  9u^vs  of  wa^t  he  made  1^ 
last  attempt:  clinuite  dilidated  it  So  at  least  it 
seemed;  but  I  partly  d(^bt th^^  ..iT|y9 1^^  might 
have  gone  off  better  under  ab]b  leadera. 

**  Let  us  next  exi^mine  the  question  from  a  point 
tiyifm^  liew,  I  )H)]i«v^  and  it  may  startling,  to 
ino8|i.lri^^^  xfiidm  Twght  to  bettiev^  that  man, 
and  eqie^^  ^im  mwi*  may  Jm  anywhere,  he 
Jias  l^^CQ^t  t|i|^.i^S.reg!ip9xtf^       earth  haye 
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Saxon  race; "  that  the  (MloimdnOmmMU^li0 
him  for  the  same  reason— wither  at.litf  i^Wi|l|^ 
proacb,  and  perish ;  that,  pecollarly  InvutdA^^mr 
vidence  and  its  divine  dispensatioiu,  aidaA  Iqr  jv# 
powder  and  the  art  of  printing,  the  globe  iti  " 
nltimatelj  be  his.  He  cannot  im^ine  tile  fa 
bility  of  the  race  beiog  found  uneqoal  to  i 
nizing  a  conntrj  enjoying  a  temperate  c" 
is  the  man  of  to-day ;  yesterday  is  Aothivg  to'h^; 
he  forgets,  he  despises,  he  denies  its  existeneAJ'  "O9 
.  is  the  man  of  this  day.  Onward  !  is  the  evjr^v^nw 
adage  of  Horace  was  written  for  him.  HN^ita 
picture  of  the  man.  '  ' "  «..  L-  • ,  ■  i 

"  Requested  by  a  friend  to  rerisit  Paris,  o^  MiU 
ters  important  to  him,  I  proceeded  to  FoUeitett^ 
an  ancient  seaside,  fishing,  and  emuggling  tow^ibb 
the  southern  coast  of  England,  the  nearest  pc^M,l 
believe,  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  We  were  to  MUbairic 
for  '  beautiful  France '  next  morning.  A  aight 
perfectly  calm,  mild,  clear,  a  moonlight  bight^ 
though  cold,  tempted  me  from  the  great  hot^  ooni- 
plete  with  English  comforts,  to  the  closeljr-adjn^ 
ing  beach,  where  wandering  alone,  by  Uie  mBi|[n 
of  the  rippling  tide,  listening  to  its  hollow  mornur, 
and  gazing  on  the  placid  waters  trembling  undw 
the  ineffectual  beams  of  the  silvery  orb,  my  mind 
reverted  to  times  and  events  long  past  At  do  gre^ 
distance  from  the  shore  where  I  stood,  I  had  mya^ 
embarked  for  France,  when  hopes  and  years  we» 
fresh  and  young :  along  the  shores  had  I  bronghtto 
England  the  first  of  the  wounded  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 
But  the  scene  shifted  to  the  past.    Memory,  evn 
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active,  ever  resflees,  unfolded  Tisione  of  histinic 
recollections^^  At  a  short  distance,  nay,  perhaps  mi 
this  yenr  spot,  Harold  surveyed  his  troops ;  at  no 
great  distance,  I  (new,  liQr  Hastings ;  that  bloody 
field,  surpttBsing  fietr  in  its  terriUe  results  the  un* 
happy  day  of  Waterloo.  From  this  the  C^t  has 
recovered,  butv  im  so  the  Saxon.  To  this  day  he 
feeli^^ud  foels  de^yt  the  most  disastrous  day  that 
ever  befd  his  race  ^  htre  ho  was  trodden  down  by 
the  NormSU^^^'^^^iriipse  ifou-heel  is  on  him  yet.  Here 
William  found  a  coiigenial  race,  driving  with  them 
into  Northelm  England  the  Saxon  race ;  and  here 
was  all  bnit  aunihilated  the  liberties  of  mankmd : 
the  questions  wUtehltafiscends  all  othenh— whethier 
man  is  to  be  a  Am  man  or  a  slave—was  liearly 
set^  at  Haistanj^^  Ti^  thiii  day  the  Saxon  lace  in 
England  have  never  ieebiMed  « tithe  of  their 
rig(hts :  and,  probtibly/iievM  Mil. 

^'  As  I  thought  over  iheaiei  great  events  {great,  not 
from  the  hatid^  dP^  men,  who  boldly  out  each 
oiher^s  throats 'set  Hasfingn^  Uke  stoiit  yeemen  and 
good  Ghristiaau  ;:tnii  great,  beyond  all  exprbtfsiei^ 
when  %ie4|||t  asJa  contest<lf^frineiple,  of  race; 
freedom  vigmaiBt  A^re^^  the  law 

against  the  re%n  of  tiie  swoid ;  whbip^tnost  terrible 
evils  still  subsists  in-  iBflglnadi  tintoubhed  and  uu- 
assailed),  I  bethougtit  >m^'  of  ^  vi$itmg  the  bee-hive 
loolong^tfflage,  not  ttltered,  t  tielievei  siiice  Hftrdd's 
timil,  S«sl»red  on  thejdbiMs  i»f '  ti  so 

celebrailM>  itii  EtigMs^^  4^^  A  migut,^  filthy 
meehaiii^  dirndl  ttd^^j^^  vilSag^  but 
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it  was  mafLzitw€midhB 
to  eadl  it  80 :  a  bod  j  cf  jol 
loaring  Ae  dittj  called  '  Rda  I 
3nkmB  would  Berer  be  ,eliiffa 
where  dbese  Brifons  were  bea 
bjr  Ae  angle  fixce  of  an  advi 
cooiitrf  sobjected  to  tbe  mostl 
endoring  daT^f  ,  ner^  to  be  <nr« 
^  Now  we  reTert  to  tbe  prim] 
Ang^o-Saxoa;  die  Judandery  tl 
at^ner,  the  Swede,  the  Nom^ 
factf  who  founded  an  Anglo-Saxoi 
and  tell  me,  have  jou  yet  socceec 
jooneWes  for  another  race?    ] 
JOU  overthrew  the  Fleming  an 
first;    bnt  William  drove   you 
Northern  and  central  Englafid :  3 
Btrictly  Norman;  your  dvt%«-^ 
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language  heiag  rejected  by  tlie  Cymti ;  in  Ireland 
ytfift"  evBteiK^  seems  to  me  to  depend  on  the  Orange 
lodges,  cpmfpos^i  no  donbt,  mostly  of  Saxon  men. 
fiastero^imd  Soutiem  ScQtlan4iis  no  doubt  yonrsi 
"but  the  Q^ledonian  Celt  still  holds  his  country. 

'*  Thtts  it  W0ii]d  ^pear  that,  after  all,  Britain  is 

not  JQ  thorotighly,  a  Saxon  ^Sblonyaswas  thought; 

^a  r^pbltfbn  of  jEblfHi^r^  under  Napoleon  would  have 

closed  its  career  m  u  Saagon  country^  nnd  free  men 

.  of  true  Sif^on  blood  must  have  sped  their  way  in 

^  ships  and  boats  teross  the  Atlantic,  there  to  make 

their  last  stand  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.    These 

you  have  iiot.  in  Britain  i^r  in  Ireland,  but  in  their 

stead,  a  mighty  sham  which  suits  the  age  and 

times. . 

^^et  tis  foUoiMthe  Saxon  across  the  Ajiantic ; 
tilbe^him  to  northern  America,  to  the  Cape,  to 
AystraUa;  first  to.n<^hem  America,  where  Celt  and 
Saxon,  for  both  assisted,  ^have  no  doubt,  founded 
a  colony  to  which  thft  annals  of  mankind  afford  no 
parallel.  ♦         ^  -^ 

**  A  mighty  forest,  extending  from  aea  to  sea^  to 
man  seeBjflUyboundlB^  TegetaUe  and 

animal  world ;  another  climnte,  another,  continent; 
another  soil.  These  m&ioe  for  the  eiaftence  of  the 
native  red  Indian,  thelban  of  the  wooda;  the  Ameri- 
can, in  &ct;  he  perishw  from  famine  and  wars,  but 
seemiiKgly  not  from  disease ;  yet,  when  the  Saxon 
and  Qelt  first  located  themselves  there,  even  then 
this  rut  f^Bemed  to  be  pn  the  wancy  foUowing  in  the 
sad  ronbd  of  fate  othiars  who  had  pmcjBd^d.  them. 
9flfi|9i|t|Mpi|»#tt  kmyiB^efrjyjfA  ij^immMilwm 


imooeeded:  others,  now  mouUnis^nlfrd 
nnce  became  a  portion  of  tliat  Boil  firaf 
drew  their  support — ^to  wfai<^  th^  I 
— periahing  and  for  ever  extinbt,  witbont^fl 
without  a  history.  Id  t^is  land,  ihe  CA4Bi^|Sta# 
on,  with  different  fortunes  and  diffBrenll  vMili:'!*-  . 
catod  themselves;  the  Celtic  i  nliiiiji  (nwiHii]|g  rr»i 
mained  as  it  was ;  the  SaxoB-Celtie,  Ib^mBsIi^ 
Saxon  energy,  rapidly  prcqpressed  to  aa  a8tnaBl% 
magnitude,  threatening  to  overtop  the  vnAd.''^^  . 
ready  the  Saxon  democrat  raises  the  cry— ^Anttrioft  * 
is  onrs,  from  the  land  of  fire  to  the  icy  shMVli^'li^MW 
Englishmen  have  sought  a  western  paaMgtt';  ihui 
the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle.  We  aci^e 
natives,  shout  the  Saxon !  Such  was  the  langSH^ 
no  doubt,  of  the  Roman,  when,  Wlmly  re{)oiii^|oa 
the  banks  of  the  gently  flowing  Ouse,  he  traQidAi- 
ted,  by  post,  letters  to  his  friends  at  Rome  or -;i^ 
tioch,  Rhodes  or  Carthage,  Syracuse  or  Byzaotiofl^ 
surer  to  reach  him  then  thaif  now ;  and  m<^  li6 
doubt,  was  the  language  of  Cortez  when  he  unftttM 
the  Spanish  flag  in  Mexico:  so  thought  ACttUa, 
when,  penetrating  into  Europe,  he  scqjlHly  saw  ■& 
enemy  worthy  his  arms.  Sesostris  (if  there  intt 
ever  such  a  person)  had  dreams  like  these:  and  T^ 
merlane,  Zengis  Khan,  and  Napoleon  at  M0M6W. 
But  all  these  reckoned  without  their  host ;  that  is, 
Nature !  whose  laws  are  not  human  laws,  who  eoa- 
sults  no  man ;  who  bids  you  look  on  and  cbroniolS 
events,  but  predict  not.  The  scheme  of  nature  was 
never  revealed  to  them  nor  to  you. 
"It  was  Barton  Smith,  1  think,  who  foretc^d  ttttl 
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itt  time  tbe  European  leioe^  located  in:NortherA 
AmBtw  wixald  f  radaall j  degenerate  (?)r  into  the 
nd  Todiaa  1  This  incredible  nanttenee  pagcied  inrmj 
younger  days  ibr  sound  physiology-— «ound  ortho- 
dox philoeephy.  In  defiance  of  all  history ,  this  noo^ 
aense  was  listened  to.  But  why  did  Barton  3mith 
atop  there?,t  Wl^  Aot  extend  it  to  all  animala  and 
plants? :  rWhy  4ii»ild  man  alone  be  the  subject  ctf 
audi  a  mdtanmrphoiis?  But  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed thki  pointi^  let  us  keep  to  man  himself,  i.  t 
'' The  Saxioa;  #id  Gelt  migrate  to  America;  they 
multi[^y,  or  seem  to  multiply^  exceedingly,  in  many 
parts  of  the  territofy ;  they  aro  equal  to  labor  in  the 
field— -that  field  ha%,]A  consequence,  become  theirs. 
In  the  ^o^thffii  Sts^t^  the  laborer  is  the  Negro— - 
that  field  tlMure£3r€f  is  iiotrtheirs,  and  that  they  must 
lose  in  time«  Hindoos/ vi4  ^  Chinese  will  work  as 
slaves  for  ten  e^n^uries  p<9ar  more,  but  not  Negroes. 
In  the  N<Mrthefn  .^tatesy  the  Saxon  is  a  laborer ;  his 
health  and  attengih seem  unimpaired;  the  statistics 
of  populatioiiseeffi.  to  be  in  his,&^  as  to  the  exr 
tension  of  hi^;  jdsc^  hut  this  is  jitiU  doubtful :  no 
sweeping  enijefijic^  paph^^  j^^^  destroyed  his 

settleoients,.  seem  naw  to  ilffecft;  him-^— at  least  not 
serioudy ;  to  avoid  them»«b€[  migrates  or  oscillates 
nwthward  and  south  wa];4»  aa.  the  case  may  be; 
finally^  and  that  to  any  race  ia  the  most  importau^ 
of  atttsth^KMVifroQti  noiyther  energeti  or  numerically 
strao|;«r49|f9  in  which  hia  ?a^  and  would 

m^(|ps»  lpciiMi!(  jiMmihilated  Mid  lost  even  to  the 
fecolleol^RPik/<^.  Q^  :  Ajod  .yet,  with  aU  thisr  I 

donhlfllMiiNl^b^^^  good  his 
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bout,  of  bis  nltimately  becoming  a  net  ^--malAm 
true  bom  Americans.  For,  1st,  Spain  dioa|^LftaMh 
and  wbere  is  sbe  now  ?  Where  is  the  boasted  Sai- 
pire  of  the  Indies?  2d.  The  native  races  aca>aat 
yet  extinct;  in  the  Southern  States  there  is  a  Nflfro 
popniation,  who  may  one  day  be  masteia ;  r^mamt- 
ber  St.  Domingo.  Sd.  Year  after  year,  day  #Mwt 
by  day,  the  best  blood  of  England  and  Irdnd  it 
poured  into  the  great  American  colony,  £rom  Noo- 
velle  Orleans  to  Montreal ;  infused  into  the  maaa  to 
leaven  and  uphold  it,  not  In  a  niggard  atmaai,  a* 
Jrom  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  in  a  vast  tide,  equal 
annually  to  the  founding  a  mighty  empire.  Whilrt 
this  goes  on,  no  statistics  of  population  in  Amerm 
are  worthy  a  moment's  consideration.  Bat  wham 
this  stream  shall  stop,  as  stop  it  must,  when  ihe 
colony  comes  to  be  thrown  on  its  own  resaaroea, 
when  fresh  blood  is  no  longer  infused  into  it,  and 
that,  too,  from  the  very  sources  whence  they  origi- 
nally sprung;  when  the  separation  of  Celt,  Saxon, 
and  South  German  shall  have  taken  place  in  Ameri- 
ca itself — an  event  sure  to  happen — then  will  come 
the  time  to  calculate  the  probable  result  of  this  great 
experiment  on  man.  All  previous  ones  of  thia  na- 
ture have  failed ;  why  should  this  succeed  ?  Already 
I  imagine  I  can  perceive  in  the  early  loss  of  tfew 
subcutaneous  adipose  cushion  which  marks  tlia 
Saxon  and  Celtic-American— proo£i  of  a  climate 
telling  against  the  very  principle  of  life— againat 
the  very  emblem  of  youth,  and  marking  with  a 
premature  appearance  of  ^e  the  race  whose  sojonm 
in  any  land  can  never  be  eternal  under  circamatan- 
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ces  strikiiig  at  the  essence  of  life  itself.  Symptoms 
oi  s  premature  decay,  as  the  early  loss  of  teeth,^  have 
a  similar  signification ;  the  notion  that  the  races  he- 
come  taller  in  America  I  have  shown  to  he  false; 
statistics^  sound  statistics,  have  yet  to  be  found  \  we 
want  the  htst^oT:  of  a  thousand  families,  and  of  their 
descendants^  who  have  been  located  in  America  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  who  have  pot  intermingled 
with  blood  fifesh  from  Europe.  The  population 
returns  offered  us.  now  are  worthless,  on  a  question 
of  this  kind.  'Hie  colonization,  then,  of  Northern 
America  by  C^t  and  Saxon,  and  south  or  middle 
German,  is  a  problem,  whose  success  cannot  be 
foretold,  caimot  reaitonablj  be  believed.  All  such 
experiments  faaTe  hilJierto  failed. 

*'The  pbysiologloal  la#a  just  laid  down,  apply, 
mutatis  mutandis^  to  tlie  Saxon  colony  of  southern 
Africa.  The  Dutch  boorneyer  labored  there.  He 
lived  a  wandering  nomad  life,  the  cruel  oppressor 
of  the  native  dark. races,  whom  he  nearly  extin- 
guiahed^  The  Apglo^Saxon  aasiated  him  bravely 
in  tbe  ext^Dsmsatiqn  of  the^Gaffiree. :  when  the  Dutch 
boor  could  norlqngar  Ic^lt  over  the  dark  races,  ha 
quitted  the  oolony..  Qf  aUt  countries  known,  the 
Cape  of  Gkxxl  Hope  and  ^Aiiatralia,  that  is,  extra- 
tropical  Africa  and  Au^toalia,  are  esteemed  the 
kiM^thi^st,  and  tf  anywhere,  i^is  here  that  an  Eu- 
Topii]|^|Me  might  hope  to  live  and  thrive;  let  us • 
hopsv'j^^ iiiii  bestf  ^«  la.^  scarcely  be 

8m(|  t|i|j|m  iBtagpaieticf  race  fruDef,  thcim,  so  miser** 
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ABgrlo-Saxon  has  already  C^red  dfi^'^Nittiiilll 
It  waB  a  cruel,  cold  blooded,  heardeM  #MiS;^  J^ 
tralia  is  too  large  to  attempt  the  saflM^j^li&^^ffi^M^ 
but  by  shooting  the  natives  as  freely  as  wftiloMid^ 
iD  other  countries,  the  population  must  bee^d^^^^ 
and  scarce  in  time.  But  I  touch  the  histd^y  tjf  ttb 
dark  races  of  men,  which  must  not  be  «iMHlt  tm 
here.  The  so^^lled  ancient  races  first  mMTt'ew 
attention ;  some  of  these  called  white  or  fur,  0^- 
easian  by  courtesy,  the  Jew,  the  Gipsey,  tha  Oont, 
the  Hindoo.  These  first  require  our  sittention^  m 
briefly  describing  these  races  we  shall  toudK^'tlte 
physiological  laws  embraced  in  this  questioki :  HKte 
any  races  of  men  become  extinct?  Or  any^hi^'oi 
animals?  Have  the  doctrines  aacribed  tbCtmsil 
any  foundation  in  truth?  'The  elucidatdofa  tjf  the 
direct  and  indirect  antagonism  of  man  to  BfttiitM^ 
works '  belongs  to  the  chapter  on  the  Dark  IQiJMft 
91—99.  -  f  ■ 

THE   GIPSET  RACE.  ' 

"  14.  On  the  southern  border  of  Scotland,  hirt  Jvr 
from  the  sources  of  the  Beaumont  Water,  aftd  ih'  A 
secluded  valley  communicating  with  that'Ttttt 
range  of  mountain  country,  of  which  the  Qvmt 
Cheviot  may  be  considered  the  centre,  there  stki^ 
a  village  inhabited  by  at  least  two  distinot  raMl^ 
men : — 1.  The  common  Saxon  race  of  the  sotltlt^f 
Scotland ;  2.  The  race  of  gipsies.  These,  the  ^ipnf 
people,  reside  during  the  winter  months  in  'libSk 
vill^e,  decamping,  like  the  Arabs,  I  presume,^ 
Ae  summer  advances,  late  in  April,  or  early  in  Mil3>'i 
like  migratory  iHrds  -or  qnadropeds  seeking  •S&Ot 
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land^^  to  return  again  with  the  first  loiows  to  their 
winter  dormitory.  They  neither  toil  nor  think ; 
iftiei^  in  the  life  of  the  wild  animal^  unaltered  and 
unalterable;  confine  them,  limit  their  range,  at^d 
they  perish.  Their  ancient  history ^is  utterly  un- 
known: in  the  meantime,  the  climate  of  Britain 
has  had  muoh  less  ^ect  on  them  than  on  surround- 
ing Chevjkii^jiipfiu^  in  complexion,  with  dark 
long  ejei^  ^f^  hair,  a  somewhat  oval  face,  an 
Eastern  phjsiqg^my,  neither  Jewish,  nor  Coptic, 
nor  Aiah;  ,nif>i^|ih^.l^  than  in  the  l^luropean; 
nostrils  somc^wbat  expanded ;  stature  moderate. 
Their  l^sfaNry.  iff  u  they  prefer  the  tent  to 

the  hnt,!^  probably 

never  settle  ^^wn^ipapgpirWe ;  in  England,  I  under- 
standi  ihejr.  i^efw^j§&  ipf^eTen  during  winter.  Their 
modern  po8itiQi|.,.]|^,^IM^  ]tms  been,  sketched  by  a 
vigorous  but .  spiqewiiai  jromantic  pen.  Let  me 
state  to  you  calmly  ^€^&ctsl  have  myself  Mritnessed, 
th|?,few,,obfi^rvations  t  h^ve  made  on  this  race, 
whic^ ^,we  in^  ig^puice  ^^  jpju^ular,  merely  be- 
cause tJielr  animal  nature,  ^eir  instincts,  their 
whole  T^wa  ([^1^^^^  differ  essentitlly 

and  etenvpUjj^^  llpltttoj  remain  as  they 

are  in  physicu^fpriiij^^  i||i|Q^  |^^  and 

the  other  extoriu^,^^  HippocratM 

«|Bigiwp4  .'^ipHifTfJ^^  permanmt 

^^aciis  on  man  nor  cm  any  qiher  animal,  so  long  as 

%^  jWwM^g.  media,  mid  onfor  of  things  prevail. 

jWith  cfh^.  i^ces ;  this  ^  th9 
.W%#cest^^^ 


peofie  acarody  sotifsed  hf  i 
Imidfiil  ofmeolbraiiiig,  Kifarai  le 
Ihe  icndoe,  tbe  rattges  of  anAkw  «taniy|li^ 
aad  «  Batkn, — ^I  natmally  ipeak  wifli  giwi^4 
— ^nA  bentstion — snd  dw  ntmost  i 
pot  right  on  any  point  wliaterer ;  for  af'OA  I 
wbetiber  aadeat  at  mfidem,  I  can  find  aifi  ' 
ing  vtatemeots.  What  race  omstitotm  ftiVi^fhlMiiill 
laboma  of  Egypt?  No  one  that  I  YMnt't^^SHi- 
condescended  to  clear  up  this  qnestion.  "TBayiffi 
not  Arab*,  nor  N^roes,  nor  Jews,  ncH*  PboeldSuili^ 
tbe  Copt  forma  but  a  handfnl  <tf  ^e  ^ti^S^6St 
Lifce  the  ftbngol,  they  are  becoming  extinbiytiiiiT 
■lowly  and  gradnidly  perish ;  they  seem  to  '^Etifitr 
nothing  even  of  their  own  monuments;  the  0S^^ 
certainly  are  not  precisely  Jews,  neTertfaeSeas'flfty 
resemble  tbem  strongly.  In  their  palmy '^jhrtif 
power  they  caricatured  the  Jew,  represeotib^-Ui^- 
with  ears  displaced  backwards,  eyes  and  movftiK 
great  length,  and  an  indescribable  mixtare  ofMMJB 
and  hnman  aspect.  ..niii!':- 

"The  modem  Copt,  in  bo  &r  as  I  pan  leBiii,1^ 
Mmblei  the  ancient  Egyptian,  jadi^ag  of  thwlailt 
by  the  busts  will  preserved ;  but  even  iliisfijcitlj^ 
oiifiDOt  fully  tnake  out.    English  traVeDan  ^'^ft^ 


-  '■^-*!* 


o6oa|»eid"  with'  tiMw  pdnoiiai  adveatardii,' '  sncl 
JWncb  %trlth  iK^Mcal  laiagiie,  diat  tiMt^is  ii^  ge^, 
tiig  8  si^»  titm  Mr  t«^uiBibl»  faet  from  ^eir  siHy 
books '«f  teavi^. '  TiiCih  Mo^tom  Goptio  languftj^ 
correiB^pondir,'<)J  think,  with  the  aaoient  Demotic. 
NooiK»  fitf#  t^rotighly  iiiid«ntands-  the  hieMgly- 
pluo«r(Uid'r'd(Md}VthiB  aocuraejof  all  ihd'inter(we- 
tatiMKiq  ^Xlie' l^idftile  history  <tf  Egypt  by  thb 
EgyipitiltiM>^oid^^'8o  £Mr'  as^^  I  ean  disbeverr  b^ 
idoBtilGMSf^  %illi<^ttto  •  Jewish  veeoid ;  the  nanie  aQd 
timds  o#Biiiiiill^iki*kaviiig  been  disedprerediii  an 
oval  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  Even  thepresedoe'ftf 
the  JeW^iti^^y^^ijyibiiot  be  made  out  by  Egyptian 
moAUtttetai  -WMdij^y  and-lhe^  phy8i<^nomy  irf  the 
labMr^M  iaf  >ilM&Mi»^i|ypi  is  reptesented  on  the 
tombirtttt^^Ayteiilt  iii^liHreigBerS,  bat  evidently 
Goptie.  DifWeKt^iii^  of<ttett  aie  sketched  on  the 
wdls  of  the  toaily«i^«iS'by  Belzoni,  showing  <ttot 
the  ohaittiMarit(ti&  iAJMirtOtiolli  6f  iraees  were  as  well 
nu^ed  ^weifibdaiMiid'jriBM^ago  asiiow ;  the  Ni^fio 
and  «fbw  4ib<g'«^kiiliid^tlMk  piiiioisely  as  they  are 
at  pioiijiiti  'n'^ri  him  oIdiit4u-'''i3jp"  •  - .       ■•  ■  "  ' 

**^'Vl^i''ym^^^loiiiiiam'-'^  ttaO^g^riiid  Coptic race^ 
those  iMaUkHJ  Mii^^pialMt^  ilii  Mbetont  or  modem 
times?  ''VWrnt^mtA^'^BbiU  ftMgners  smd  daves 
Iniilttfcese  wiiidstftllioMiiqtwts  whio^  yetastoaitli 
#wtwisrid  $  I^  ftt  JOtajy^  diit'iittltifljisif*  it.  'Fhe  woA- 
mim^T^ft&mMi^ifiismK^  dispositien 

«ia$i»i$iic^'^iis4iq«^iiisiiaMs^irei^^^ 

!S|^;I(lfttiribMQ^«2Vliis^  liMiKy^lip.nf^farCMt 

AtlkiwtfU^Ofi  %  1UiliiMi-llka.t2iitaiaBflB 


*  ■•  v>^ 


-^'•—  "!,»,> 


-  ^^fi^^^^^^^l 


Nik?    Did  tbe  Nfle  i 

Lybin  DMot.  aid  am  Os  i 

Mag  it» cohbk?    Thaa 

nakamra  to  thb  di^.    All  ia  my^mf~'^tifitmf 

UMolred.    HeiDdolas  mjb  be  tmM  ^nwilftk* 

CDoId  not  hare  peiKtnted  &r  iato  Aa  aaii|la|^ri||i 


wfaidiia  nfoted  bf  eTcrjrathaiibaariatii^JWMI' 


"It  was  whilst  ezaminiiig  the  liiai1i.inlii|IHwH^; 
Bdzoni  in  Londmi,  1822  or  1823,  in  so  fff^gt^^mft 
recollect,  that  I  pointed  out  to  mj  moft  n/flfiHand 
friends,  Me«n«.  Hodgkin  and  Edwarda,  the^niiiyiF- 
able  ehancters  oS  races.  Neitbra  time  ""•.?Tfiri?lt'' 
seems  to  have  any  effect  <hi  a  race.  .  ki.:  ■. 

"  Herodotus  says  that  the  priests  showed,  hiik^ 
mode  of  Cwmation  of  ^e  Delta  by  the  slnvdj^iGJiiJt 
of  mud  broug;ht  by  the  river  from  the  in&giiapvpf 
Africa.  This  most  plausible  and  probable  theo^i*. 
after  all,  but  a  theory.  Three  thousand  fPKI»^p 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  seem  to  hare  been  jpstwJiMn 
ihey  are  now,  ajid  the  black  stone  of  BtmeVa^,iirm 
found,  as  its  name  implies,  at  Rosetta,  (mi^Ht^ 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  If  this  be  itBreaUoQile 
it  bestows  an  inconceivable  antiquity  on  Bosett>. 
Bat  Homer  describes  Egypt  as  being  in  Uie.tiwM 
of  the  Trojan  war  a  highly  civilized  ooantry ;  li^«t 
an  antiquity  must  we  then  assign  to  itj ;.  IJie 
Homerio  poem  itself  was  suspected  to  be  ^p'giMT. 


I 
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and  Cadmus  brcmgbt  tetters  iiito  Greece  frcym  Eg^]rpt 
^"hapfttljr  leating  the  kieroglyphios  where  he  fomid 
fbeisi*      - 

^  Bttty  in  whatey  w  way  the  chronblogieal  difficul- 
ties may  begot  over;  there  is  a  fad  of  curiom  im^ 
port  ootiiieeled  witii  thiii  pyramid-building,  mummy- 
making  people  ^!  race.  If  we  travel  westwards 
along  the^hiHreiJ  idf  the  Mediterranean,  we  discover 
that  anolbdt^'Aie  race  seems  to  have  existed  ia 
the  Canaiy  IglM^  iMr  C^pe  de  Verds;  and  the  ^x> 
tinct  Guaitohel^i  iiloitelj  resembled  Egyptiura  in 
certain  p&Ftiealaani.^'Ndy)s  eross  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  a  BiMiiy  pMill«l  IbAe  dr  the  earUi,  or  at  least  m 
one  nei  fitt^  iremtfl^i^  we  atamble  all  at  once  upon 
the  Ttiy^<i^tl6»'4ffiCe|ito' and  Central  America. 
To  onr  ilitoilftlrtiieii^>i^tiril3istanding  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlatttieti'tyii^^es^^iof  a  nature  not  to  be 
doubted,  <A  a  ^ovMigkty  Egyptian  character,  r»> 
^pear  ;--^etY^ jidikfii' nfcendithio  temples,  pjrrar 
mids.  I  eraftil  injra^  wkblly  nneqnal  to  l^e  ex- 
ptoittin^  «i^ '  «f  thtiiiB^  t^iMilltia  satis&ctorily. 
Wko  «te«iBd^  tbiM^  toennOle^-^ik'  the  Amerioaa 
confininit  t<^  i^£f>''  cMS^  adid«i#i^ '  be  the  natir« 
Americttn  i^dSiMilk  «i^  ii><*^^<Mili  titom ;  and  yet  the 
carnMScu  theitenHltMisMMi>lb  |N>ftray  an  Ameri^ 
4»n  fftysidgiidttiy. '  •  GMtt' I^aire  >my  doubts,  Mid 
-nicAUd  gUiitty  ttln^  frViawbCthise  %nres  and  busts. 
Fiflbi^  Itf  soHtt^wattte  p^god  the  continents  were 
iKrtll^infiijlMk ;  tiby  M^  kaW6¥en  been  tinited, 
tMttNMlii^  1iim»'m'^ciktiAe-<i'  tlii»^ar«h'  oeeopied 
1l»)r^.'#^paii^4M^HK|^  the  lifei««f 


■ 
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rMpecting  the  oompEuratire  antlqa^  oC;^ 
towers  and  the  pyramids ;  bis  mjwi" 
the  Dovelty  and  ingenuity  of  his  views,  No^ 
he  was  partly  in  ^e  right  The  PhoBuidiwjil^ 
sic^omy  can  easily  be  made  out  in  SoO&i  pnJhnA 
and  in  Cornwall,  but  these  races  were  not  T\ififtumt 
Thus  of  all  Taces  of  men  we,  perhaps,  knWjhiurt 
about  that  race  whose  records,  could  we  ntAikamt 
would  solve  many  of  the  most  dificult  probhmMi  of 
ancient  history.  Their  relationship  to  ^e  Jaws 
cannot  be  questioned,  but  they  were  not  .pncisBfy 
Jews.  The  uses  of  the  Pyramids,  if  they  had  Sikj 
use,  have  never  been  discovered,  and  the.d«t«,<^ 
their  erection  was  unknown  even  in  the  4i^fa  of 
Herodotus.  It  makes  one  smile  when  thiOy  hev 
of  Egyptian  monuments  being  carved  and  aet  op 
in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Hadrian;  so  early  u  tho 
days  of  Augustus  the  Romans  had  commsaiced 
plundering  Egypt  of  her  antiquities;  and  so  it  has 
continued  to  the  present  day ;  irom  Aogiurtw  to 
Louis  Philippe,  monuments  have  been  bron^^^^tigt 
Egypt,  not  erected  there.  I  cannot  even  find  tfaiit 
much  was  done  during  the  occupation  of  Egjpit  bj 
the  Greek  dynasty.  Egypt  had  passed  its  graadav, 
and  had  sunk  into  insignificance,  when  Alexan^ttTt 
with  a  handful  of  troops,  could  seize  and  hold  i^ 
and  transmit  its  throne  to  a  foreign  fitmily.  1^ 
condition  of  Syria,  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  HoA 
section  of  Chaldeans  called  the  Jews,  may  be 
judged  of  by  this,  that  the  historians  of  Alezandi^ 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  noticing  their  existanao. 
Alexander,  five  hundred  years  before  our  Sa^mut^ 


marched  thA>ugfa  Syria  and  Palestine,  taking  pee^ 
aemkni  of  the  coantry ,  taking  poseesaion  of  Judea^ 
iMdf  nO  such  people  existed  as  the  Israelites. 

I  look  on  the  history  of  Josephus  as  perhi^  the 
most  monstroas  historic  exaggeration  ever  penned, 
and  I  constdsr  him  as  a  person  devoid  of  all  truth. 
121— 126        ' 

^  JBWISH  RACE. 

*'  16.  Itvris  dtEKiifig  that  summer  when  the  Dutch 
and  Belgians  w6re  carrying  on  a  war  after  their  own 
fashion — ^marching  and  counter-marching,  advanc- 
ing and  retreatingi  hilt  never  fighting^-^that,  having 
a  few  weefai  leimre  from  the  routine  of  a  most  labo- 
rious life,  I  MBolTed  to  visit  personally  two  coxmtries 
where  1  hoped  to  see  two  tiistinct  races  of  men,  as 
distinct  fronr  each  other  is  possible,  or,  at  least,  as 
modem  amalgamations  admit  of;  these  countries 
were  Holtend  and  Wales.  I  determined  to  witness 
for  myself  what  dmiges  had  been  effected  on  the 
populatkm  of  these  two  coilntriM  by  time  and  civi- 
lizatiim ;  the  lesidts^  in  as  fior  as  iP^^  races, 

shall  be  submitted  to  yoa<  when  describing  the 
dominant  races  of  men ;  bat  ft»t  let  me  speak  to  you 
of  aiiDther  race  i  tomod  in  BUknd,  favorably  placed 
fac  obiervation-^^^he  Jew.  I  had  reached  London, 
llni  Gorapoimd  of  all  die  earth,  and  I  had  looked 
nItlMMkf  Bi  Ab;  JmmuAi  -physiognomy  on  the 
atn)0iJi^lii  he  peransbidsitsa  our  paimments,  imd  witii 
a  beata^  ;iinmi#Mri  vwee»  procialms  to  yoti 


Hiaairof  a  penMiof  a^diffenatMMqp, 


X  :^  •t^-^t.^f?.^" 


ha  niuten  aboat  Comhffl  im■^•B^tPf<^^0mmm 
Vanag  taghX  of  his  origin  toft  mcnataMHt'lMMi 
himself  up  u  the  flash  mftu  about  towtfittbBtiPWijy 
to  be  misteken  for  a  moment— nevflrtoW  iWMtfsmd- 
ed  with  any  other  race.  The  womnttMin  VNPD 
not  fo^otten;  the  beauties  of  Holywell  MfM^MWi 
they  are;  the  lineal  descendants  of  those aClibu4«d 
from  Egypt — spoiling  the  Egyptians — forgvttug  to 
replace  what  they  had  borrowed — ^but  never  nturn- 
ing  to  that  land  to  which  one  might  Bn{^sa9;.^bBiB 
attached,  though  it  does  not  really  SMm  «i  (ttw 
land  of  promise.  ,.  _  .■■>.■.- 

"  But  where  ue  the  Jewish  farmerB.  i«j^A^m»- 
chanics,  laborers?  Can  he  not  tUl  th» igwtli,  or 
settle  anywhere?  Why  does  he  dislike  hatcdkv^ 
labor?  Has  he  no  ingenuity,  no  inTenttve'peiwn, 
no  mechanical  or  scientific  turn  of  mind:?  iwrloiM 
for  war,  nor  for  the  arts  of  peace?  And  {ftfln  I 
b^an  to  inquire  into  this,  and  I  saw,  or  though  I 
saw,  that  the  Jews  who  followed  any  calling- weM 
not  really  Hebrews,  but  sprung  of  a  Jeirarii^ftudMr 
and  a  Saxon  or  Celtic  mother ;  that  the  real  Jewen 
admits  generally  of  no  intermarriage ;  that  Aa  feeal 
Jew  bad  never  altered  since  the  earliut  PMMwdad 
period;  that  two  hundred  years  at  lesatMiafiRw 
Christ  they  were  perambulating  Italy  and  Euiupi 
precisely  as  they  do  now,  following  the  sasae  oeetf 
pations — that  is,  no  occupation  at  all ;  that  the;iMl 
Jew  has  no  ear  for  music  as  a  race,  no  love  of  scieiMa 
or  literature;  that  he  Invents  nothing,  purauaa  n» 
icquiry ;  that  the  theory  of  '  Coningsby '  at-'  Aat 
muely  a  fable  as  applied  to  the  real  and  ondMMed 


,.i^ 


•T;" 


;* 


jMkif '  ilnHf  1t^  nJsMvMlj  f«^t«l  Iff'tSii.  i^tiftaiefi 

l«laMii<«nii%te.llMietit'  «€  L<»ndoii,  t  fttkeHbil  otiM. 
]^r<!el««  tb0»  JHft^feiit  <ni«tti  of  KMitvnrecr  r  tbe  #M 
f«iwliii/|MMK ><teMll9»Ml«,  «Dd  tteV^f  to  be  lllABta]Mn^a 
tenXfuA,  mt^hi^^tkaahrmdl^Tew ;  and  it  thiid,  pdiif 
siblj^  Al(liuftp«FlMliir  ntces  interiningled.  It  fl«diiiii 
to  ne^  iihdiMd,  ^Vyft  -^ttiDBt  every  nee  ^ows,  «8  it 
were^  tUrti  ISifltf  oUtaOd  whieh  nm  into  eaeb  o«heif| 
conneitittgt  thMil  pMi&ldy  witii  cM^n^  (Ni  tbMthis 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Jeivriih  face.  Of  the  frit  ferm 
I  need«^#llfe4«r.9«(i,  begging  you  ttetely  to're- 
cdleettOtiit^llirMiiloir'ii  donVexj^e  ey^  l<mg  and 
finiB;  ttoxmtffsiMglipffitiiitiii^  towards  the  templeer ; 
the  bKO«r^iuid >fiMg  l^  Wi»i«  a  single  convex  lin»; 
the  ndse^  tsomjmimAk^f  istmkf  at  the  base,  the  eym 
ceBseq«le«tl3ft  cpffiMlifaljglMd&other;  lips  very  fill; 
mtm^]pf<9«Bt&i^?<Ada^tiBihK;'iiid  &»  whde  j^ysi'- 
ogttoily!;  mtktr  mmfSii^/ifm'i*  ofteni  <  is,  biw  an  Afri^ 
MUDr  kidt.  ':^>miieln#iie,?ti^t;tei^ia^Vjoung  person^ 
with  ^»>fatg|i«itiMit  «l'iAyctif  llki^ftatttres;  wheii 
the  <$0«pU#]riiai|^li  dittoit«/idi^^«eillist  paciien  not 
age  hasKaniiitd  tblib>«Miti^l^  £ice;  before^the 
enb^M  of  tiler  olMft8t'lHi^iyil^Ml(fi&en,  the  stomach 
and  ibe  rep*odttdtv»iqMeaft^  have-  told  on  the  fei^ 
t«Na^  beibr«  Utie^Wt^^hUpektiDt  of  the  nose  and 
AuMliiiiii ladiitaliid'  ^eir  «y«ai)athies  with  other 
oii^«N|kriNh0lifaiii,;aife|4^oeatid  by  th<)ir  lai||«t 
dttViiliptMmi  haX-^ak^l^W  ^kti^muiiki  of  htad 
wd  Me^  i#tMNwi  ikbfe^!^■|f€irli^liloil(di|  cAi^alia 
laa^flHirtinfeBHiimig  b«a«tyiiriH^  #nr  iilitont 
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it  exists ;  before  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  enabled 
to  say  at  once,  these  features  want  proportion ;  that 
is,  in  a  word,  when  youth  prevails,  then  will  you 
occasionally  find  in  the  Jewish  face,  male  and  fe- 
male, transcendant  beauty,  provided  your  view  be 
not  prolonged.  But  why  is  it  that  you  must  not 
prolong  your  view  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  female 
Jewish  face  will  not  stand  a  long  and  searching 
glance  ?  The  simple  answer  is,  that  then  the  want 
of  proportion  becomes  more  apparent,  and  this  is 
enough ;  but  there  is  more  than  this ;  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  explain  it  to  you. 

"  The  living  face  cannot  remain  long  unmoved ; 
the  play  of  the  mind  is  at  work  on  every  feature ;  a 
passing  thought  kindles  up  the  features,  expands  the 
nostrils,  widens  or  contracts  the  mouth,  dimples  or 
furrows  the  cheeks,  enlarges  or  diminishes  the  aper- 
tures of  those  glorious  orbs  through  which  the  soul 
looks  beamingly.  Now  to  stand  those  changes,  and 
remain  beautiful,  the  proportion  must  be  perfect  so 
as  to*  permit  of  change ;  but  the  Jewish  woman's 
features  do  not  admit  of  this ;  the  smile  enlarges  the 
mouth  too  much,  and  brings  the  angles  towards  the 
ears ;  these  are,  perhaps,  already  somewhat  too  far 
back ;  the  external  angles  of  the  eyes  extend  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  whole  features  assume  a 
hircine  character,  which  the  ancient  Copt,  as  I  shall 
show  afterwards,  knew  well  how  to  caricature.  If 
to  these  be  added,  as  happens  in  the  male  face,  that 
certain  features  display  the  internal  structure,  the 
skeleton  of  the  face,  then  all  beauty  flies.  A  brow 
marked  with  furrows  or  prominent  points  of  bone, 
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or  with  both ;  high  cheek  bones ;  a  sloping  and  dis- 
proportioned  chin ;  an  elongated,  projecting  mouth, 
which  at  the  angles  threatens  every  moment  to 
reach  the  temples;  a  large,  massive,  club-shaped, 
hooked  nose,  three  or  four  times  larger  than  suits 
the  face — these  are  features  which  stamp  the  Afri- 
can character  of  the  Jew,  his  muzzle-shaped  mouth 
and  face  removing  him  from  certain  other  races,  and 
bringing  out  strongly  with  age  the  two  grand  defor- 
mative  qualities — disproportion,  and  a/lisplay  of  the 
anatomy.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Jewish  face  never 
can,  and  never  is,  perfectly  beautiful.  I  of  course 
include  not  those  rare  exceptions  which  at  times 
appear,  nor  those  faces  composed  of  two  races  which 
at  times  approach  perfection.  But,  before  I  speak, 
of  this  further,  let  me  pursue  my  history  of  inquiry. 
"I  had  looked  attentively  at  the  Jews  of  London, 
but  felt  insecure  as  to  my  conclusions ;  in  London 
we  constantly  meet  with  persons  having  Jewish 
features  and  Christian  names ;  believed  to  be  bom 
of  a  Jewish  father  and  Saxon  mother,  or  of  a  Saxon 
father  and  half-Jewess,  for  no  real  Jewess  will  inter- 
marry with  a  Saxon,  or  accept  him  as  a  lover,  at 
least,  so  I  have  been  told ;  and,  therefore,  the  Jew- 
ish blood  can  never  alter  so  long  as  the  real  Jewish 
women,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  of  this  mind. 
This  fact  I  believe  to  be  certain ;  it  is  the  same  with 
the  true  gipsy,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  Copt,  ancient 
and  modern ;  the  mingling  of  races>  however,  ap- 
peared to  me  considerable  in  London.  On  my  way 
to  Chatham  there  sat  opposite  to  me  a  middle-aged 
man,  whose  features  reminded  me  strongly  of  a 
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dMi«(iag  bj  Rembrandt.  H»ftKai,LdM4li4<ttHi>y 
hod  not  that  ofaaraotenstMS  look  w\^)x<minmillm 
Jew  of  Coptic  ciescent;  but  I«ould  notaik  Utefff 
he. was  of  JewisH  origin;  sowhen  ^9  eatrk^^NW 
up  in  Chatfaani,  aod  the  landlord  infomMNmiii^ 
Ihat  on  which  we  were  to  dine,  I  objeet^d^Minkaiil 
^  m  migbt  be  Jews.  TTpon  this  the  AiiBgl»  itt^ 
formed  roe  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  yet  ilhd'^'lA^ 
jection  to  the  use  of  pork.  '*    ■■'-■'■  irni^iiHci 

"Having  heard.that  I  should  find.  itt'lfatt'JMV 
quarter  of  Amsterdam,  such  an  assemblage  oft  3^i 
as  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  perfeetl^tiMW* 
elating  the  Jewish  face,  I  was  about  to  didhttle'fit^ 
Holland,  when,  willing  to  embrace  evt/ry^'^pfiOtVt^ 
nit;  of  looking  at  those  glorious  speeimei^  ikvk  tt 
the  British  Museum,  and  especially  'dM^Mtf'^ 
knowing  the  precise  form  of  the  aaoieat'Cifitie 
head,  and  its  distinctions  from  the  Grecian  Of  ilBisiMtt 
and  modem  times,  I  repaired  to  the  Min6tlBi^''Whei!<^' 
again  contemplating  tike  bast  of  the  ybufif -Metti^ 
uon,  new  light  broke  at  once  on  ttiy  vistiif  -  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had,  at  one  timeor  dtbUV'*^ 
that  even  lately,  seen  persons  who  might  ^baffi^^HMt 
to  a  sculptor  for  a  likeness  of  the  headof  theCc^At 
prince;  that  the  precise  features  and  formyei^-te 
the  moat  perfect  resemblance  of  look,  wi»r«'ttf!^ 
found  to  this  day  unaltered  in  Britain ;  ^tat'^^ 
Coptic  blood,  or  at  least  a  race  analogous,  rettHJMd 
unaltered  and  strongly  affiliated  even  to  thbt  4Cf 
here  in  Britain ;  this  fact,  for  such  I  felt  octeViflMd 
it  was,  excited  in  my  mind  Uie  deepest  reflM^iataK 
An  examination  of  tiu  worki  of  BoiiMUiu,«act(dfa 
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oCthe^^j^raitd  ouorage  sur  VEgyptef^^ledme  almost  fo 
believe  in  the. theory  that  the  Egyptiaa  priests  and 
aristooracj  had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  national 
progress  in  art  by  compelling  the  artist  to  repeat 
only  certain  forms,  unalterably  and  for  ever — an 
attempt  which  tes  been  repeated  in  modem  times, 
as  fur  as  could  be  ventured  on  in  a  first  attempt, 
lately  heie  in  Britain,  in  the  decorations  of  the 
House  of  Linrdi;'  but  still  I  could  not  believe  that 
the  Coptio^  artist  would  give  to  the  reigning  prince 
an  ideal  .form;  he  might  nationalize  it,  but  still  it 
would  be  a  portrait  or  resemblance.  So  soon  as  I 
b^a^u  to  a^nspect  that  I  had  seen  persons  in  the 
streets  of;  LpiidiiDL  fipm  whose  face  the  sculjptor 
might  haye  moddOed  i^  bust  of  the  Memnon;  so 
soon  as,  on  re-looking  ud  re-examining  I  felt  sure 
of  the  fact,  I  became  more  anxious  to  visit  the  Jew 
quarter  of  Amsterdam,,  where  I  was  told  I  should 
meet  with  ten  t^usand  Israelites,  male  and  female, 
walking  about,  or  in  edUected  groups,  apart,  to  a 
cwtai^-exfe^t^  from  the  other  rac«;  that  other  race, 
the  Siqcon^  lAf^Migly  QOi^trasted  with  the  Jew:  in 
groups  assembled^  kindli^  up  deep  associations 
with  Eastern  regSQt|s,,|iftth;  Egypt,  and  Jerusalem. 
To  the  residtoftbii)^^^  I  now  earnestly  beg 
yoarattftilti^ 

5W^Jk  savficmfaiidiiig  at  Rotterdam  appertain- 
ioigjlQtilwP^^^P^  afterwards  ex[dain  to 

yonj^jilijfii  1^  Jew'l  vfttpkh  tadirect  your  attention. 
H<^t^fJ!^Pi^^  of  the  ditjoccuined 

^>Sit«»l»«  4*^  the  qrnagogue 

--^Wj^fi^^  w^hipwas  gp%.oiit 
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tlie-' people  Btanding  i»  eromds  istamA^1b$'iilgk 
alMr ;  it  was  not  proper  to  take,  i^  -^Jiat  '  $im4 
me,  almost  within  reach,  stood  a  youth  abootoixHm^ 
B&d  not  fer  from  him  others,  the  peifbct  lilaait|r«f 
the  youD^  Memnon.  I  borrowed  from  hia^^fa* 
brew  book  he  held  in  bis  hand,  that  I  nugliTllfi 
better  observe  liis  face.  The  whole  ctrngv^pdidH 
were  singing,  but  exceedingly  noisy  and  ^vb^Ull^ 
cal,  for  the  Jews  seem  naturally  to  b6  -wiAillMtt 
musical  ear;  and  they' have  no  national  aitti{<AHli4 
can  discover.  The  book  was  a  Hebrew  %ti^tli«d 
ginning  at  the  end,  or  what  we  call  ^e  end*  '^fiiuf 
women,  seated  in  the  gallery,  were  not  visiHtf^'^M 
in  the  streets  tbey  could  not  be  mistaken ;  ttoM^kd 
and  Dpright,  a  forward  look,  and  eyes  fixed  oH-fim 
as  you  passed ;  nor  did  the  eyes  quit  their  ^alMii 
until  you  had  fairly  passed  them.  NoonetdftieU 
the  head,  but  gazed  at  you  until  you  aadllk&f 
paraed  each  other.  In  that  fixed  look  nothli^  otMsdft 
be  seen  more  than  in  the  statue.  -  ■ -^-  "> 

"  Thus  I  learned  that  originally  the  anoifflit  Cdpt' 
and  a  large  section  of  the  Jewish  people  weM'  o)ii 
and  the  same  race,  with  slight  dififerences,  howjgVt^ 
which  the  Egyptian  sculptor  knew  how  to  oaiiMi 
ture.  Of  the  modern  Copt  I  can  learn  but  liktte^ 
our  British  and  Amencan  travellers  are  so  infeniii^. 
occupied  in  describing  their  culinary  arrangeoiel&te 
for  crossing  the  Desert  of  Suez,  that  they  want  tilM 
or  capability  to  say  a  word  about  the  descendaOCi 
of  those  who  built  the  Pyramids,  and  the  tem^^ 
Kamac;  these  are  trifles  compared  to'th&cidiiGUay' 
matters;  the  individual,  the  personnel    Tbwf  i*lMW 
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to  Jttgr  M  the  Coptic :  and  Jewisb  ta  affiliated 
Jiii]8t^be>l)iiie£  With-  thrar  hiafanry  I  moat  msl 
toQtekH^  inaaii^  of  biHurae^  their  hiatorio  xecorda;  Intt 
CHI*  diiSQfr  et  ieaat,  ia  owtain,  that,  aooording  to  th^ir 
owtt  abiwi]^  thejr^l^  Chaldea  a  amall  finoilj^  aad 
qmtlaft^  ^g^f^iS  peo|ile.    With  the 

Egyptlm^  lisim$  Asij  had  the  closeat  relationa  by 
inteimarfiiijpi  liillothwwiae;  we  cannot  say  how^ 
for  air  ia^MjFMt^  iMtei  and  a  mystery  which  mnst 
not  be.^  fjomehadir  'They  tiien  mingled > with  the 
PhoBuidBNie  eaiBleBsiireiy;  &r  the  Jebosites  (who 
weie  llw^JebQaitiBal)  TMGwined  quieti^  posaeasion 
of  their  dtty .  aad>  ^rap«tty;  undisturbed  appareniljh. 
Nowf  1^4itp«CJibw%aasimply  Jernaalem^  andf 
therefbroy  liME^  ip^i^capM  of  the  kingdom  was  ia^ 
habited  Irf  and  wei%iei^l^^  to  the  lateit 

period  ci  iim  Jemui^^ 

<<  Ffom  the  earlwtinee^iiiaed^^  times  the  Jews  had 
commeoeed  wairihifilfcg  ovelrithe  eartili^  and  seem  to 
lmYebe«a;traffiyQleiaiig  mcai^^  Itaiy 

before  BMie.iMtfim»foim^^  thea^ 

by  iiatqi»^^*^i^arliio'^  tltof  ifwet ^ieould  acquire  a 
fixed  home  oi^^bede.    I:dtonitiin^  science,  and  ait 
they  possess ^^MA    Ifrii  agiwst  th^ir  natux^^-^^^ 
never  seem  to  haive^  hid  vcoimtry,  not' have  ^^t 
any  yeb    Llia^'the  Go|^  Am^t  bnijt  temples,  but  ae^ 
hoito0»l>lltor^^Mt»4|let^^  Phomiciatt^ 

tr^dUilli^r^m  b«lief  lltoy  iprMsnt  ibe 


Chaldoe^andtiiel 
botalOlflistiiict  Widitl 
Tiler  never  vilLaf  oomie,  thiak  wi&  H^n^air 
peofikL  The  greater  nnmlmr,  I  pmsBa^  ^^ilpt 
btdiere  in  the  ezisteiice  of  a  aool,  ftf  afbtamlift^iar 
after  ponighinentB.  Nothing  of  die  nrt  m  iMn 
timed  in  the  law  books  cf  Moees — theae_an  afl 
■eemioglj  Egyptian  ideas,  d^ved  no  ioobt  ftom 
the  East.  Bnt  it  is  wrt  to  be  forgattn  tk«^  when 
they  resisted  the  power  oi  Rome,  our  Skuq  and 
Celtic  f(»efetben  were  mere  barbaiiana.  "When 
thej  penetrated  into  Britain  it  were  UBpnawhle  to 
saj ;  if  thej  came  with  the  FhcenidaBs  it  mvet  Jhvra 
been  some  foar  &onsand  jears  ago.  Bnt  hert^tiiey 
are  now  unaltered  and  nnalteraUe.  SfwlBVpWIV 
drew  the  character  of  the  race,  bnt  he  added  a  fisa- 
tnre,  which  I  believe  to  be  impossiUe,  namd j,  Ae 
elopement  of  a  Jewish  lad  j  with  a  rhrintiin  <tHih 
an  erent  I  do  not  beliere  ever  happened.'  TJto 
Christian  divines  translate  and  comment  on  t^eir 
sacred  books.  Gresenius  denied  some  important 
prophecies :  Voltaire  launched  on  them  the  .vht^e 
force  of  his  terrible  satire;  BucUand  offers  jou 
half  a  dozen  Tersions  of  the  sacred  volumes  in  as 
manj  weeks.  Meaiitime  the  Hebrews  thema^fsa 
psss  over  all  these  with  silent  contempt — thej  give 
them  not  even  a  passing  notice.  Societies  are  gBta|t 
for  their  coaversion !    Be  it  so.    Nothing  caa  be  jnid 
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•gaiiisl  them;  Irat  in  ona  himdred  yean  tib^  will 
not  ecmvert  0116  fauiidf ed  Jew»«-*Haibt  kl^naat  teil 
lew; :  •  WhiB  iB  mj  opinioin  a^d  taolemn  cobtiotiiin; 
Naltace^  shots  nc^t ;  romeiaber  I  speak  of  the  IsnM^ 
iiiiquestidiiMt '  Jew^^^ot  of  the  spuiious  half  breed, 
whbte  Fxiotioe  ""here  only  for  the  sake  of  a  pasfeong 
reiiittfci>i'H3w499.  A 

^18.^&k3timi  L^— From  the  earltost  reootded 
times  mig^tftae'Jalleays  constituted  right,  or  be*^ 
held  io  de^botX  iByihis  r^ht  the'  SlaTcmio'  raci^ 
crushesi^dbsnoltaly,^^  withering  and  blastings  itie 
grandest  sectiofiiof  mankinds  By  this  kind  of  righ*, 
that  ia  po#et  or  nighty  wis  ediz^  on'  Nd:th  AdMri'* 
CBi  dispowessiiiij^JliiesKiliiRe  races,  to  whokn  Asderadi 
natwi#y  liebiigtfd^  mif  dtove  thetti  back  into  tiicilr 
primitiWlbiwBte/<4ail(^l^cmg  t  piteously ;;  onr 
descendantSi^therUldliiii ^States  men,  drove  t»' obt 
by  the  same  n^oAfiiiuLPiii  might  The  same  tiu^ 
gedy  «ras  wpearted  in*  8Mi&  America ;  the  mingUid 
host^itf €^H^IlMtiaBf«d¥eiit«reifi  br^^  againsfrthe 
feisble  Mexie^'^  Feratiaii^  nafid^^'  Brazilian,  the 
strmgtlii'alid^^tefewlM^  $Mi  iiittto  of  Etiropeaii 
meny^lb^^mmilglk  a  fairer 

raoe^   Tlii»  Po|Mi4if llMlito*^  atrodtitoj 

it  wdBike  pld  tmg$^mifgi^  &ir  taceg  of  aisil 
agaiiist^tibedark  raiserj^^'  tfttiftng  against  the  fiieUd{ 
^  ii&hi4«gainM^  tlMW^iorlto  kii^d^  i^^  how  to  plaeia 
e yen  a  sMtinal ;  the  progressists  agaipit  thdse  ii^liii 
stood^lgi"  n  i-Ko  hmWMt  or  wcmld  tiot^  piiigi^ss. 
LoolNJMlirf^^  41m 

darkfm^gliu^  pngrasftr    ape  lUAr 
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dred  millicau  of  colored  men  ia  ffin 
^^  the  story  of  the  handred  milliopB,  hoiyiWr  fttfuu'liit 
.^fir  SQDs  of  India  exalt,  I  have  remarked*  tlwIinaiMMf 
Europeans  who  sojourn  loog  there ;  hOU,.  iM.^ltite 
they  say,  the  fact  IsastouDding.  WbiUI^-it^^r 
write,  the  Celtic  race  is  preparing  to  eeineP^KflMK 
Africa  by  the  same  right  as  we  seized  HindtiMdi^^ 
that  ia,  might,  physical  force — the  only  nal  i^;litu 
physical  force;  whilst  we,  not  to  be  beUvl  m'^flis 
grasp  for  more'acres,  annex  New  Zealand'«i3id'*Il 
its  dependencies  to  the  British  dominkHi%<<lk'%e 
wrested  from  us  by-and-by  by  our  sons -and  diWXo 
dants,  as  the  United  States  were,  and  Gasada  wffl 
be,  for  DO  Saxon  race  can  ever  hold  a  cialiiy  long.. 
The  coolness  with  which  this  act  of  9.ppfdpBalaiim 
has  been  done  is,  I  thinli,  quite  unparallelad'iDsfte 
history  of  aggressions.  A  slip  of  parchawmt  mgaad 
officially  is  issued  from  that  den  of  all  abasM,  ^ 
office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  declarug  ^ew 
Zealand  to  be  a  colony  of  Britain,  with  aXL  ita^A^w^ 
dencies,  lands,  fisheries,  mines,  inhabitante.  ^'Tfes 
aboriginies  are  to  be  protected !  Now,  if  Uvavm^a 
will  let  them  alone,  they  can  protect  themseliviit 
but  this  would  not  suit  the  wolf  who  took  caw  ^of 
the  sheep.  Still,  mark  the  orgauized  hypoiBri«y.jaf 
the  official  opener  of  the  letters  of  others :  the  alMft- 
gines  are  not  declared  Britons;  they  are  mcmdjrte 
be  protected! 

.  "The  Indian  empire,  as  we  call  it,  havii^tuvaad 
oat  so  profitable  an  investment  for  British  oiq»tdt 
although  for  obvious  reasons  it  never  can  beooibaA 
permanent  colony  of  England,  suggested  toVtlie 
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Office  "  the  idea  of  founding  a  similar  empire  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  Etery thing  seemed  favorable  f<Hr  ^^ 
the  entdrji^rijse ;  Southern  Africa  had  long  been  eiyrs ;  ^^ 
the  scnitfaern  extra-tropical  part,  partly  held  nomi- 
nallj  by  Uie  Portuguese — ^that  i8»  as  good  as  not 
held  at  all-"-^  wide  desert  separating  Central  AfHca 
from  the :.lIorocen,  from  the  Celt,  (in  Alger»)  and 
from  the  pveMnt  Egyptian  ruler;  Central  Afripai 
full  of  wealthf  a.  productive  soil,  and  a  feeble  blade 
population !  Notfaiiaig  could  be  more  favorable,  and 
I  have  not  the  emallest  doubt  that  the  officials  at 
the  Colonial  ^0ffice  already  contemplated  another 
India  in  Central  A£rica;  the  wealth,  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  maiiy  nuJJUons  of  Africans,  in  reality 
slaves,  as  the  satiliiee  nf  Hindostan,  but  held  to  be 
free  by  a  l^al  fictiom  jmght  be  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  the  office!^  Bjut,  alas  for  land-seeking 
colonial sieK»etarieaI  dimAte interfered;  exterminated 
the  <»rew8  of  their  ships,  and  scattered  the  hopeat>f 
the  patriot  lord  at  Ike  hmd  cxf  the  office. 

'^Sincd  the  MiiiMt  tunes,  thei^  the  dark  races 
have  beeft  the slaveaof  tlMir fiurarbrethren*  Now, 
how  is  this  I  Ifir.  Gibbcm  sciLtes  the  queiition  in  his 
usual  dog^nati^  way;,  he  speaks  of  the  obvious 
physieal  inferiority  of  tbe^,  Negro ;  he  mean^  no 
doubts  the  dark  races  geaiqally,  for  the  remark  ap» 
ldia»:ito  dL  But,  nMwithstanding  the  contrary 
ophMNi  jpsofipssed  by  Dr.  Tiedemann  respectiiig.the 
greaK  wim^lKXtM  AftlDan  skulls,  which  he  loUnd  in 
mj  ewAf^^iMAfiH  selit  to  me  from  the  wtetem 
coast  dl^^Afric^I.^  disposed  to  think  that  time 
mm^.hm  mjB^I^^  <kHiseqiiefttly,  afpi^elNh 
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iDi^aal  inferioritr  in  the  dwktftoe«g«riml^.'*49p0 
DMy  not  depend  alt<^ether  on  d«ficieiwy^&  ttulUlMf 
<^  the  brain  en  masscy  nor  on  any  pairtial'iNifMlt^ 
wbioh,  bowerer,  I  ahalL  adrert  preMadyi^bvlrw^li^ 
{)erha{M,  to  specific  charactera  in  tktei  qMli^ioftifre 
iHmin  itself.  It  maj,  perhaps,  be  rigkV^«AuliMr 
first  the  different  obvioas  physical  qmUtHi^k^tlioi 
dark  races,  before  we  enter  on  tho  biftDrj^  Ibttt 
position  as  regards  the  mass  <^  mankilt^  Wfcd  >^B' 
dally  as  regards  those  races  which  4eetcf>iitaliisfii 
if  not  to  destroy  them  altogether,  atHMt  <ti»'liiiiii 
their  position  to  those  regions  of  Ab  eartfcHriWiLb  Ibk 
&ir  races  can  neither  labor  nor  livo"  <lMi'^ni>IUfial 
regions  and  the  regions  adjoining  thetropfe^^iiraBAljr 
termed  by  romancists  and  travellers,  aMd^nattin^ 
feirly,  the  grave  of  Europeans.  -■    •''  '■■'■! 

"  First  as  regards  mere  physical  strength^  tbmGfak 
races  are  generally  much  inferior  to  the  'Sntoitaad 
Celt :  the  bracelets  worn  by  the  Kaffini'>wlieii 
placed  on  our  own  arms,  prove  this.  SecoBitt^;'iii 
size  of  brain  they  seem  also  considerably  infininr  to 
the  above  races,  and  no  doubt  also  to  the  Santiiliaii 
and  the  Slavonic.  Thirdly,  the  form  of  A*'«k^ 
differs  from  oars,  and  is  placed  differently  oKlht 
neck ;  the  texture  of  the  brain  is  I  think  gWMnjIy 
darker,  and  the  white  part  more  strongly  fibnoBj 
but  I  speak  from  extremely  limited  erperisoahi 
Mr.  Tiedemann,  I  think  it  is,  who  sa^  tfaaik>Ey|» 
convolutions  of  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  twirhttai^ 
spheres  of  the  brain  are  nearly  symmetrical  yim  9tt 
brain  the  reverse  always  happens.  Lastfyr'^liw 
whole  shape  of  the  skeleton  differs  from  oan^^ad 
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of  the  body.  The  upper  jaw  is  uniformly  oC;j«i;r 
jhq^i^lMi^ry  fBgse|;^jpi^^  tliis,  together  with  a  peou^l|Birity 
ip^  t3^  a(^i\^fkg4jat,  of  the  faca,  I  find  to  conftl;itttle^4l|9 
|iK)|Sjt  a^Mj^ifi^;  4i$ipp(eQ^  I  at  one  ti^ie  :tbQt]^M; 
lfaatv||^^of^j<^  peculiar  in '8«iiie 

ni^s^i1#iit|>^,]^j$inaa  and  Hottentot.  In  timm 
rao^^GpTfieiM  &f  j  perhaps  they  are  bat  one,  I  fKvrr 
cied  l^i^Hl^f^iJ&eajci^tly  at  least  than  in  otlwei^ 
theb(wei|^<3llf^cl¥m  iBtre  remarkably  narrow»imi 
togethef.tiitjfori|fl(rlit^  «^  show  evete  aft 

additiOQAl^lMiligmw^  1^^  perhajMs  meiely  tlA 

antsfior  «li|^#f  fiihotbtf  W  extension  id 

the  spine  pf  the  ^rontaL  Still  the  specimens  4re  so 
few  ia  :Ei«Mlf(^t  ti^lrillJM  disinclined  to  attach 
much  iixi{K>rtanl^  to^liiM  |iiffioiently  singular  hdb 
I  think  I  bi^jetemmeb^^he,  nasal  bones  so  sihort 
and  thin  i$  Ml  tic^ii<W[^h  .^-i^^  i 

-  **  In  th^,  ,P^r»v)4i^;  ilpiil^  aA  twelve  years  ^  jftge^ 

y<Hi/T4$hi^ithjyadtsM  new  germ  of 

bone,  an  interparietal  bonSt  in  &ct|. peculiar  to  the 
nativtsr^Bpfniom;  j^OfB^^Jli^v^  in 

the  stmetQjfe  >of  vtbe  rBoiolijil^/iPipm^n  and  Hotten'i 
tots  are  unmiirtfLkiMilil^  <  ^§|Q1  befit  remembered  that 
we  htiye  no  aCd^nMn^uiilff  the  structural  dtffeifr 
enoeeof  thQimoaa  of  JMiiiOn  whi<^^^ 
'^'^^m:  mn^  ;of .  ijuhewTAtieiis  soajf cely  wortky^cf 
iB^tiqiihlXhi/ J4;^^  atedifferently  atrnped 

£mE^i«w|li9  M  tketiHob 

tmtotilRMIrisfrriMtet&  Uteknfaatr 

0f ithe.fiiftliflBaif|^  i  iTheiTlismaniaA^uidl  Alislndk9 
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now  ue  Hid  ftothotr  mMty  p^orihiHirf  j 

tare.  <■■•■' l^-^a 

"  Let  it  be  rememlMnd,  bowevar,  On^'ittdlNtfl 
Unto  die  azteriw  we  iniBt  lodk  fat  Iba 'UtOti'^itlt^ 
mmrkM»  charaeteriBtics  <rf  aninwla ;  it  iii^  0$tt 
which  nature  lores  to  deoonte  and  to  fwrf  ^iNfil' 
terin  qrg*TiT  "f  ■nimalu,  ~^  fc'  »— .«— J  *«naiiii|nh 
other,  vary  but  litOe.  To  Ihia  &ot  I  wkA-mOmin 
more  partioalarlj  in  the  lectoie  aa  i 
anatMDj ;  the  internal  stmctaree  of  a 
details  which  we  read  imperfeetij, 
they  arc,  on  the  one  hand,  with  n 
ments,  and  on  the  other  with  the  primitnit  Inn  of 
creation.  '  >/'■- 

"  There  is  one  thing  obrions  in  the  bialliry  of  tiai 
dark  races,  that  they  all,  more  or  less,  e^ibU  1W 
outline  of  the  interior  more  strongly  marked  ^tfcn 
in  the  fair  races  generally.  Thas  the  fro*  cf  du 
adult  Negro  or  Hottentot  resembles,  from  ^  wmt 
of  flesh,  a  skeleton,  over  which  hM  been  dtswn  % 
blackened  skin. 

"But  who  are  the  dark  races  of  anoienfr' and  icut* 
dem  times  ?  It  would  not  be  easy  to  anarwW^lin 
question.  Were  the  Copts  a  dark  race?  An  4w 
Jews  a  dark  race  ?  The  Gipsies  ?  The  ChineH^ 
&o.  ?  Dark  they  arc  to  a  certain  extent ;  so  «ze  all 
the  Mongol  tribes — the  American  Indian  and  fi»^ 
quimaux — the  inhabitaats  of  nearly  all  Africa— 4f 
the  East— of  Australia.  What  a  field  of  ecKtanu- 
nation  lies  before  the  Saxon  Celtic  and  SanaatiaB 
races !  The  Saxon  will  not  mingle  with  aoy  diffk 
race,  nor  will  he  allow  him  to  hold  an  acre  ot  lud 
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in  the  ootmtrj  occupied  hj  Mm;  this,  at  leae^ 
is  the  law  of  Anglo-Saxon  America.  The  ftttOt 
then,  of  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  Ohili^nsi  is 
in  no  shape  doubtfol.  Extinctioii  of  the  race^-Hsnie 
extinc^on — it  is  not  even  denied. 

'^  Ahreadj^in  a  few  years,  we  have  cleared  Van 
Dienien'a^  Lp^  of  every  human  aboriginal;  Avm- 
tralia,  of  coqrsei,  follows,  and  New  2iealand  next; 
there  is  no  denying  the  fiu^t,  that  the  Saxon,  caU 
him  by  what  name  jcfa  will,  has  a  perfect  horMr 
for  his  darker  bietfaren.  Hence  the  folly  of  the  wmr 
carried  on  by  the  philanthropists  of  Britain  against 
nature :  of  these  persona  some  are  honest,  some  not. 
I  venture  -to  lecommend  the  honest  ones^— to  try 
their  strength  in  4ipra0ticial  measure.  Let  them 
demand  fos  the  nytllres  ef  Hindostan,  of  Ceylon,  or 
even  of  the  Ca^  or  New  Zealand,  the  privileges 
and  rights  wholly  and  ieaxkf  of  Britons ;  I  predict 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Colcmid-office.  The 
office  win  appdnt  you  as  many  aborigines  pto* 
tectors  as  yon  like-— that  is,  spies;  but  the  exten- 
sion of  eq^  fifhts  and  privUegeato  all  colours  is 
quite  anodier  qiiestioii; 

''  But  now,  having  considwed  ike  physical  consti- 
tutton  tiius  briefly  oC  sobqmi  of  these  dark  races,  and 
Aown  yon  that  we  really  know  but  little  of  them ; 
thalwevlmTe  SKit^^^^  to  base  a  physieil 

histoifx^iimpAlnnd;  Jet  n^  now  consider  thft  \A^ 

those,  at  least,  b^known 
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tiiej  first  knded  at  the  Cape  oIlStoi^IliiiMa^ 
recorded,  in  so  &T  as  I  know.    Heeurdi^ifi^^" 
exist  somewhere,  buried  in  Ae  snihiTiS'dP'i 
or  Coimbra.     Ctemoens  was  a  Liuntairiaii^^i^ 

may  have  been  o^er  minds  in  flie'T        ___., 

dilated  bj  their  labors,  scientific  ^ 'Ht^Myf'^ 
prove  the  race  to  be  somewhat  abritip  ft&i  TiJ^H*^ 
the  field  in  their  objects  and  piinmi&-  "B^HlJ^ 
Portogaese  who  first  doubled  Cape  VAfgiS&t^j^ 
m  search  of  gold  and  of  the  Indies.  -QiMMHfft 
Africa,  with  its  parched  soil,  strange-locUiigliWtili^ 
and  still  stranger  men,  did  not  smt  {triH^%ey. 
landed,  but  soon  abandoned  it,  leaving  SM^^MM'H 
contained  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  liWrrf'ftm^ 
commercial,  trading,  narrow-minded,  tndftipilpVH^ 
of  all  the  Saxon  race,  the  skippersof  Rb(tlmiilgDr,'^ 
Amsterdam,  and  their  descendants.  Th«H^Biig 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  my  lecture  tm  Av^'Sfi&i^ 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Portngtici6|^ttiP^ 
landed  at  the  Gape,  probably  in  Table  Bi:;f.  %itt« 
base  of  that  romantic  Taffel  Berg,  and  iho^^^ 
fotind  the  country  poor,  and  generalTy'-'^tiSt^iw 
Tater,"  they  did  not  alb^ether  desplser  i<^  •'^tlSi 
Cape  was  on  the  highway  to  India;  ihey  WiSSiS 
there  some  long-legged,  ill-shaped  cattle,  wbi(^*fK6 
Dntch  boors  maintain  to  this  day,  and  8hi»6{l'^%7fMr 
wool  of  a  miserably  poor  quality ;  and  «d  tbef  I^IBV 
man,  who  could  neither  invent  nor  improve,  ad^lt^ 
the  sheep  and  the  cattle  of  the  Hottontotas  his  own. 
"  But  what  were  the  race  or  races  of  meh  and  of 
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aaimals  he  found  there  7  wer^  they  the  nme,  or  did 
they  resemhle  in  any  way,. ^e  men  and  animah 
they  had  left  in  ftderland-^  beloved  Holland^ 
Not  in  the  least;  neither  men  nor  animals  bore  any 
resemblance  to  those  of  Europe :  the  races  of  meii 
they  first  encountered  were  the  Hottentots  and  Both 
jemeuy  the^^y^low  r&co  or  races  of  Africa;  the  foiv 
mer  woic^  dl^^'W^^^^^^'  expresses  the  taller 
and  strongwtrib^ft— tribes  which  were  armed  with 
the  asM^i,  hislii^^bcks  of  sheep  and  catde,  but  no 
horses;  i&e  tmm  Bosjeman  simply  means  die  maa 
of,thabusb;,%  Bosjeman,  then^  we  further  under^ 
stand  %at  seotioii  of  the  yellow  race,  smaller  in 
statimithan,tl|Osefrvet^^  civilised, 

if  such  a  it^rm  CfO^ld  f^  be  so  used  or  misap^ 
pUed;livi|ig  with^floi^  OT  herds,  huts  or  tents; 
employing  the  bow  aiid^.p^ip^  arrow ;  children 
of  the  desert*  Oif^  JMcesent  business  is  with  Om 
primitive  race^  dia{sibpngines,  as  they  are  called, 

^  Southi^rn  :A^I4^i^t  ^^^  some  three 

hundieed^  tyei^  ago^.^^^f^^  Bogemen,-^ 

names^  uolllM^wn^^^M^^  the  race,  for 

they  call,  thwwwlim^.  Aiil^  &c. 

Did  the  Botch,  fth^Cltvii^^  these 

races  ta  be  meft  an4  iroppffr?  I  scarcely  think;  sou 
/I?Eiie»  theyvhold  aa^a  theory  that  aU  men  an^ 
wmm^^mmtm^^ 0m p^i^ Ulce  all cows^ and  p^s, 
niirt  (iljtij >al^  ft  mere  theory;  in  pfaoticje 

odond  n^  the  Butch  called  boys»  aiidi^^cpjk^ 
j(rMii»Mi^M^  iiM44ih^  m  spealiiiig >^^j|^  per- 

Commaiidt),  ^  eiampiii)  ^y 
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would  say  that  there  were  on  it  thirty  men,  meaning 
Dutchmen,  and  fifty  boys,  meaning  black  men. 
Defacto^  then,  the  Dutch  did  not  hold  these  races 
to  be  the  same  as  their  own ;  the  fact  is  undeniable 
and  incontestable.  I  care  not  for  theories;  the 
Dutch  practically  denied  the  first  canon  of  Scripture 
in  a  body,  as  the  United  States  men  do  now ;  there 
is  no  denying  it.  To  the  strange,  perfectly  strange, 
animals  around  them,  every  one  differing  generically 
and  specifically  from  those  of  Europe,  they  gave 
European  names:  the  beautiful  antelope  frequenting 
the  bushy  ravines  of  the  present  colony  they-oalted 
the  bosje-bok,  or  bush-goat,  although  it  be  not  a 
goat;  they  found  also  the  elk  or  eland,  although 
there  are  no  elks  in  Africa;  the  very  oxen  and  mis- 
erable sheep  of  the  wretched  Hottentot,  the  Saxon 
Dutchman  adopted,  cherished  and  maintained  unal- 
tered, until  an  irruption  from  Europe,  of  English- 
men upset  them  and  their  soul-destroying  self-opin- 
iativeness.  But  we  must  not  advert  at  present  to 
these  drawbacks  on  the  Saxon  character;  his  on- 
ward principle  diffused  and  spread  him  over  the 
colony ;  the  go-ahead  principle  was  at  work ;  this,  of 
course,  led  to  the  seizure  of  land,  the  plunder  and 
massacre,  wholesale  sometimes,  of  the  simple  abo- 
rigines. Wild  principles  were  let  loose  on  both 
sides;  the  gun  and  bayonet  became  the  law;  and 
whilst  I  now  write,  the  struggle  is  recommencing 
with  a  dark  race,  (the  Caffre,)  to  terminate,  of  course, 
in  their  extinction. 

"  I  have  said  that  when  the  Dutch  first  landed  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  met  with  the  race 
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called  Hottentots — a  simple,  feeble  race  of  men, 
living  in  little  groups,  almost,  indeed,  in  families, 
tending  their  fat-tailed  sheep,  and  dreaming  away 
their  lives.  Of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  they  slightly 
resemble  the  Chinese,  but  are  clearly  of  a  different 
blood.  The  face  is  set  on  like  a  baboon's;  cranium 
small  but  good;  jaws  very  large;  feet  and  hands 
small ;  eyes  linear  in  form  and  of  great  power ;  forms 
generally  handsome ;  hideous  when  old,  and  never 
pretty ;  lazier  than  an  Irishwoman,  which  is  saying 
much;  and  of  a  blood  different  and  totally  distinct 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  women  are  not 
made  like  other  women.  Tiedemann  says  that  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  nearly  symmetri- 
cal. Though  small  in  stature,  they  are  taller  than 
their  cognate  race,  the  Bosjeman ;  these  I  take  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  the  Hottentot,  though  different  in  a 
good  many  respects.  They  have  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  Hottentot,  but  exaggerated ;  they  are 
still  shorter  in  stature.  Having  no  measurements 
on  which  I  can  depend,  I  offer  merely  as  a  conjec- 
ture the  average  height  of  the  male  and  female 
Bosjeman, — say  four  feet  six  inches  for  the  male, 
and  four  feet  for  the  female.  Their  power  of  sight 
is  incredible,  and  this,  with  all  other  peculiarities, 
disappears  with  a  single  crossing  of  the  breed. 

"The  extent  to  which  these  singular  races,  if 
they  really  be  distinct,  extend  northwards  through 
Central  Africa  is  altogether  unknown.  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith,  so  well  known  for  his  travels  in  Southern 
Africa,  informs  me,  that  he  saw  them  within  the 
tropics,  and  he  thinks  they  extend  much  higher , 


manom,  he  is  of  opinioa  Mut  111  ilj' fail  IfclJuiBp. 
noe ;  in  Harris's  "  Ethiopa,"  ■WBtiaa'iii  m$^0l^ 
noe,  somewhat  resembliitg  tlM  Ben^imif  jpttHfil* 
ing  a  wild  district  in  Soa^iem  A1ijiwiiiiii|iiirjilfc 
eqmtor,  deeply  hidden  amongst  waiod»:iaa#EiM«!i» 
tains.  He  did  not  see  them,  and  mUba^^ft^mU 
can  be  gathered  from  his  desoriptijon.    -'JvcMkriv 

"  Diodorus  Siculns  speaks  of  flie  T 
NoT^em  Africa,  who  inhabited  oatea  Aikt'fl 
teins,  a  pigmy  race,  and  of  no  coongej  ■: 
dirine  Homer  places,  I  think,  in  Afiii»«'lui| 
men,  against  whom  the  cranes  waged  cooMiM!<mR 

"What  interesting  questi(ms,  geopspMBil^.'cr 
ethnolc^cal,  are  here  to  solve !  WhafcitiilMdow 
Africa  still  present  ?  Whence  came  them  Ad^eMnt 
and  Hottentots  ?  They  diifer  as  muc^  finpj  iMr 
fellow-men  as  the  animals  of  SonthCTP.  AJMlii  ^ 
from  those  of  South  America.  Thej  WKa*  ^9A 
race;  but  the  sun  has  not  darkened  tfaem<-.:<i'Wi|b- 
out  arts,  without  religion,  and  without  cirUiMlJlMOf 
any  kind,  for  how  many  centuries  had  tb^iOflO^ 
pied  their  kraals,  content  to  live,  and  to  p«^  IMw 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  leaving  no  name  behind  itiMi 
that  such  things  were?  u'l  fs>^ 

"Before  the  go-ahead  Dutchmen  it  wf».  mii^W 
see  that  this  puny,  pigmy,  miserable  raoe  Mvp( 
retire ;  they  did  so  chiefly,  as  it  seems,  towav^  4i« 
northward,  towards  the  Gariepine  streams  ^td^lJw 
Calihari  Desert.  They  could  not  ret^  fffftWlW^ 
for  this  reason,. that  they  there  met  the  i1  rnLH^ifim 
(whom  we  call  Cafires) — a  race  I  was  Aa  JtetrfD 
describe  to  the  scientific  world  of  £aiope. :  ^.^a^*:J^ 
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^*  Hittii  we  4I0M  witiii  liie  Hottentots  ittd  BMjbi- 
amii  taee?  - 1  rappGM^  iK>r  thej  Vill  sbem  fbrm 
aM^7  naitantl  exoriosities ;  tthMdy  there  is  the  Mk 
cf  ODie  stuffed  ill  EBgland ;  another  in  Peris  if  i 
mistefcs  iMt  Tlieir  skeleton  presents,  of  contse; 
peculiarities^  sneh  as  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
nasal  bonei^  ^liiidi  run  into  one  in  earlj  age  aot 
unfrec^nstMyv  Mi^e  find  in  apes.  But  it  is  tile  ex* 
terior#hidlii>1s^^i^  most  striking;  and  this/ He 
doubti  k>i!roii4<^^  No  one  can  believe  them  to 
be  of  the  ssoneiSM^^tlk  ourselves ;  jret  nnqnesHett^ 
abty,  th^^  bslfnig^^  toi  the  genus  man.  they  ate 
shrewdy  1^  lA»l^fis#9!m  of  mimiery—iMx^^ 
gnage  t^ldilif^/iBiit  ll^tt»  can  be  eivilized.  Thatl 
think  i^i«a^hCfHlfii9^ti^^  Dutoh  endeavored  to 
make  sdi^ers'itflhMa^i^iiSkii  it  is  record^ 
alone  shoirired^figfct  at^  tK^^^  wkm 

aU  the  Wlilto  MMki  fttd^a^jF*^!  state  the  story  dst 
heard  it«  We;ibl£MM4  ia^  imitatod  the  Dutoh  in 
this,  as:  is  ttid*ti^  tUingSi^iluil  gof  ^^u^  a  Hotteh«tt 
oorpst  6r^nth|tfi^^piih;i^>^  say  a  Cape 

4^rpi^f0ii^i9ht^'  Suits  'd0m^1aaitf  IMob  anything  He 
finds  usefid^liMoiiyrj^ieflM  Wel^ 

call  it  Oa^  ^tofpt^irlvf^m^jWimill,  it  is  a  misei^ 
able  policy,  ttnuMf^  tbir«laM)lion  of  any  statosiMn. 
*'  In  a^  'tf^;  tbsy ^SM^  ftst  diftappeariag  tr^aa  ^ 

fbdNle  JPi«n^i^&  i#ttr  surefy^a^waiting  thtol  on 
ihe^fiA  ll^lllj  aOfm.    Let  tis  iio#  Sftwh^cf  th6 

^f^^'X^i'^^l^tPl^  iMto  '<hi4^^b#'Sti!6n^'wa^ii^^ 
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a)ui4  pnaciple  (maaniag  vftnt  aCi«Ufa«ii||||  p 
at  work;  the  Florida*,  Temm,  Qregpii.11riitiniwn, 
Mexico,  all  miut  reoi prolate;  tbe  hypopwy^jJlid 
oi^nized,  but  which  naeuu  wgRnie,  AOidiMihAiii  nit 
w(H-k.  I  blame  them  not;  I  piiet«nd  mat  numilfi 
cenanre:  man  acts  from  his  impulaev  h'w  ^jUiwMl 
impulses,  and  he  occasionally  employ  Jiit  fan 
reason  to  mystify  and  conecBl  his  iMtiMf^AMi 
others  Bat  I  have  already  explained  »U  wa^.lat 
me,  therefore,  speak  to  yoa  of  the  originalAMWfami 
races — the  races  found  on  the  Awuexicm^vuttiaeBt 
and  its  Islands  by  Columbus,  Vespaocitt  l^^wvo. 
Cortez,  and  others ;  not  forgetting  onr  Qonsf^fanJi, 
Fenn,  and  his  troop  of  saints.  TheMjMaa  ttill 
exist ;  in  a  century  or  two  they  may  hannaaad  to 
be ;  the  American  human  Boimal  is  on»  vUnk  seen- 
ingly  cannot  be  domraticated — cannot  bft  oianlJHed. 
When  brought  within  the  Saxon  house  and  .f*)9>  he 
becomes  consumptive,  and  perishes ;  he  is  the  man 
of  the  woods,  differing  from  all  other  jogDf.n  the 
apes  of  his  continent  differ  essentially  hook  thoM  of 
Ihe  old  world,  as  we  term  the  European,  A£aoaa, 
and  Asiatic  continents.  But  not  to  the  sam*  extent, 
for  there  exists,  in  so  &r  as  I  know,  no  remarkable 
or  specific  differences  between  them  and  us ;  fpr  the 
apes  of  the  new  continent  have  an  additional  tooth, 
distinguishing  tbem  &om  the  old  wodi,  and  the 
structure  of  the  eye  is  essentially  different  I  allB4e 
more  especially  to  the  race  known  by  the  naiae  of 
red  or  copper-colored  Indians,  extending,  as  it  would 
seemt  from  Nootka  Sound  and  the  borders  «C  the 
Arctio  Circle  to  the  rock-bound  shores  of  the  .{And 
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of  Fire,  including,  probaUy,  ail  the  West  India 
idanda,  tlra  tribea  of  Braadl,  and  the  Gariba.  At  tfai 
extoemitiea  of  thia  long  and  singularly  shaped  ooit4 
tinent,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  other  races,  which 
may  be  termed  polat  or  arctic>  exist :  to  the  north, 
we  are  certaiii'that  the  Bsquimaux  dififer  essentiaUy 
from  the  rad  Iiidian ;  and  in  the  south,  it  is  probable 
that  the  misaraUe^  dark-colored  population  wander- 
ing  on  the  outskirtir  of  the  Land  of  Fire  are  not  red 
Indians,  bitt  a  race  analagous  to  the  Australian,  and 
to  the  fermor  inhabitants  of  Van  Biemen's  Land; 
polar  ot  afctic^raees  ci  men,  dark  in  color,  swarthy, 
peculiar;  I  speak  partieularly  of  the  Esquimaux : 
thus,  in  Amerieattbe  faiees^  darken  as  we  approach 
thepoki;  tbe  etmiit)  sndws  which  ought  to  have 
whitened  them;  aecoidmg  to  the  theorists,  from 
Hippocrates  to  Barten  Sn^di,  have  &iled  to  bleach 
them.  Let  mie  ^qpeak  firat  of  the  red  Indian,  and 
next  of  the  two  otheir  races,  that  is,  if  the  southern 
one  be  a  distinct  usaee^irhicb  Iws  not  yet  been 
proved.  '     ■'.   '^'  ;."^ij-  -'  "/•"  : 

'^  When  the  EuMpean  raoesi  within  the  well-au- 
thenticated kistwic'  perbd;'  diwbvered  America, 
they  found,  in  hat  ttopieal  ][^^^  organized  king- 
domi  or  empirei^  arts  tal^eabiy  advanced,  and  an 
appearance  <xf  domesticity*  In  the  dense  woods  ef 
Sou&  Aoaerida  Ibe  Indian  still  roamed  dbbut,  a 
naked^HaVi^^  andiB'tfab  wiiods  of  Northern  Ameri^ 
ca  tbey  tiin ;  fotncl  the  red  man  a  savage^  though 
with  sortievi^at  peculiar  institutions;  They  welte, 
l>iDbablfri^  race-^the  Botoopdo  tod  Patit- 
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AaMfMi,  ke  amt  ahDhri^aia 

Afitm,llt.  AjJ  then  Aeji  ■*■  iji^aafafc 
twMMd  dodi,  nd  ten  thooand  tttm  -Dittimtk 
lanu  of  lift  wkich  Dr.  Laii«  iat  ta^m^^ 
liSm&»  to;  tod  tlia  bnlblo,  wliiefc  ivfMd^:ib 
Amtriea.  And  dien  he  mnat  expldn  to-AlMv  it 
WM  that,  if  the  Mllayi  and  Mongols  i 
tboj  did  not  hring;  with  them  their  i 
fttid  horiet  and  pigs ;  for  nothing  of  the  1 
found  there  hy  Colombus,  nor  b^  any  boc^:<ne:  in 
short,  the  hypothesis  is  a  miserable  nun,  iial  inssill 
no  attention  from  any  body.  The  JeviA  8«^ 
tnrn  have  only  suffered  by  such  attemjila  atiaal^ 
eillation.    168—170.  .   .r-;-,. , 

"00.  Oast  your  eyes  on  this  small  spoti  aril  att 
what  it  portends;  it  is  the  Falkland  Isles.  TfaMe* 
•mall  group  of  Sazona  hare  located  themielraa. 
They  oould  not  exactly  land  at  once  on  the  nU^ 
Ind  of  Patagonia,  and  settle  there ;  this  doar  lot 
nit  the  srgasind  hypocrisy  which  rognbln  Aa 
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Saxon ;  he  settles  on  some  oatKyf-the-way  spot-^ 
Aden,  the  Falkland  Ides,  Calcutta,  Hong-Kong, 
Borneo;  something  nnobtrusiye.  The  French/ a 
Celtic  raoe,  try  to  imitate  ns,  but  they  do  it  dum^ 
sily;  their  hypocrisy  is  not  so  perfectly  organized; 
The  group  on  the  Falklands  are  looking  towards 
the  mainland  aa  a  counterbalance  to  the  loss  of  the 
United  States  fiftt,  and  of  Canada,  which  is  sure  to 
follow*  But  dinet  your  attention  northwards,  and' 
see  the  islands  we  hold ;  precariously,  however,  as^ 
being  within  the  tropics,  and  therefore  wholly  in- 
imi(^tothe  Saxon  constitution.  An  attempt  was 
made  on  Buenos  Ayres ;  we  were  beaten  shamefully 
— ^nothing  seasoely  equals  it  in  the  history  of  de- 
feats: the  commioEider  of  that  expedition  should 
have  been  hanged,  and  another  and  another  sent 
until  we  drove  a  plough  over  the  city,  and  blotted 
it  from  the  maps.  But  not  so ;  still  the  fight  goes 
on,  and  we  aire  endearortng  to  seize  on  these  fertile 
plains  where  the  European  can  live.  Across  is 
Chili ;  northwards  Peihi,  and  then  Mexico.  Now, 
the  &te  of  all  these  nationa  must  be  the  same;  it 
results  from  the  nature  of  their  peculations,  and 
nothing  can  arrest  it  I  select  Mexico  for  the  de- 
scription, but  most  of  my  remarks  will  apply  with 
equal  thith,  I  bdicive,^  to  &e  others,  and  especially 
to  Peru.  The  original  population  of  Mexico  was 
lB£aik*#4hii  red  I]idian~«  half-civilized  b^barian. ' 
OtLiM^MmmigtdilleA  the  Spanish  stocky  itself  not 
pure,  beii||:  oompoaed  of  several  races,  but  still 
eii0igetb,OMragh  likewise  on  the  wane*  The  pro- 
Mi  vitta^  or  hal£>breedt.  whom  natnw 
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■ever  isteaded  riumld  MOiltM  i 
haTingr  ceased  reoriving  «kippliAaf1g|iH  ^Ni  { 
molattoe^  coald  no  longor  b«  | 
stock;  ihej  themselveB,  tb«  mpis 
ont,  I  think,  in  throe  or  fopr  |tpnnrf||jn||^,[|iyip 
crossed  and  recrossed  ^ritb  wipe  firrn  tilfHiiAjlijiMW 
or  black;  they,  therefore,  would  ]wl^^MMMiutl9 
exist;  the  Indian  ""^  r'*°^'"'"''rt*i'fft  ifN»j3ttlt 
first,  would  naturally  gain  the  aao«idMit:;  bn^M 
that  race  was  seemingly  dying  <«t  whAA-  £iBr|M 
seized  the  kingdom  there  existed  tao..tten«^;Hi 
Mexico  to  perpetuate  the  race  beyond  a.few  *W<hl 
ries.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  has  .tjnyortad : 
all  but  English  statisticans  and  statannen  ^aMr:1hat 
the  Mexican  population  materially  deoreMlKt;;«iid 
so  it  will  be  with  Pern  and  Chili:  |ilijMiJiigiial 
causes  are  at  work  which  would  have  ^tfledi  the 
rank  these  nations  were  to  hold  in  the  waddfiinitft- 
pendent  altogether  of  the  Saxon  swoid;  AuUmj,!^ 
now  thrown  into  the  balance,  of  course  diaiadM,  Ae 
matter  against  the  Indian;  Had  they  hdd  ;l^  Old 
Spain,  the  Mexican  Indian  might  have  oantiiraed  to 
receive  supplies  of  fresh  energy  from  EUubpa :  Bok 
good,  I  admit,  but  still  superior  to  their  owa^lwit 
is,  their  fall  is  certain,  for  the  Saxon  will  hot  num^ 
with  them ;  the  Spaniard,  the  Celt-Iberian,  wwatd* 
but  not  the  Saxon;  thus  they  would  have  siifdj 
perished,  even  independent  of  Saxon  interfetMboa 
The  physiplogical  laws  of  reproduction  were  agaiast 
them.  What  are  their  numbers  ? — say  fire,  o^  wa, 
or  seren  millions:  why,  they  have  leoeiTed-jnore 
than  that-from  Europe ! —  seven  miHifmf  u  tfiree 
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hxmif^:y€tfh.  But  Aether  imtioiis  nor  iiidiTidi^ 
stand  8tiU:  onwaid  thay  must  go,  or  retrograde: 
Ihcore.  is  no  middle  oourse ;  no  fixity,  no  finafitj,  in 
that  jsense.  I .  have  often  read,  jears  ago,  in  thdse 
popular  things  igot  up  to  amuse  the  people,  of  the 
thriving  state  of  the  population  of  these  oountries ;  a 
pretty  Idle  dlii(aed  up  for  the  three-hali^nny  litera- 
ture; a  ilaipo^ily  'Written  phrenological  thing  ahdut 
the  Amssripati  jQhpablics,  and  the  noUe  Mexicans, 
Peruvim»,:iClliliaQS9  &c.;  white  lies,  dressed  up 
with  Alse  itatiftiesi  to  give  ihem  an  air  of  truth;  in 
the  meaiit]maii0  attempt  at  analysis— no  desire  to 
hclk  iiM0  (oinclides^-^  fine  generalizing  tone, 
smoothjag  oyw^eiii^RIi^  errors. 

''Mb.  C^mii^  1^^  of  having  created  the 
American  riptiUim^  bit  kow  are  they  to  come  off  ? 
He  thoughti^iia  4iimb%  Uml^  being  men,  soise  few 
amongsttheii|;n%ht  blti^j^me  common  sense;  but 
he linrgQt,  ordid  Hot kntfwV.^at  he  had  withdrawn 
firom^^QSif  finltf  ircsdi  auppUes  of  European  blood ; 
secandt  .that  lay  ikm  ha:  aaifttbilaited  the  so-oalled 
hall  breeds  who  alum^ya  die  .out;  I  third,  that  the  Ii^ 
dian  blood  wq^old  fiQiilly  ffedMNAate,  which  Indian 
race  would  never  oiv£|ize^^  lua^  retrograde  towards 
that  point  where  Coyt^qi  £^iM  iOm  and  would  also 
4ieottt  Sl^eee  ^demwto  were  not  understood  by 
My>^  jSanning ;  if  Jmoiim  to  him,  despised^  la.  man 
th^iili^lMi^^  to  obey  the 

caii#Bi^|^  ^  ^7:  power  tbey  undentand  to 
i^Edime^^^^^^  Why  MexijDans  or 

IndM  (Imt  tbati  9  waUy  thmr  true  name)  cannot 
unite  with  Saxons  to  form  one  m^n,  tib^r  (pitbfr 


ouinot  or  will  not  nnderatand. 
are  stronger  than  bayonete— sh*  i 
and  she  made  the  Indian;  bat  no  n 
Mexican  will  she  support.  Already  ««  ukMMIM 
the  Indian  blood  predominates :  of  DDOMQSl^VfilJ^ 
but  give  the  so-called  natloa  anoi&er  ^tM/t^ittiA 
then  let  us  consider  what  most  haj^m. '  Tht'Witit 
tilian  blood  will  then  be  all  butextiiMt,^.^ttiB 
predominating ;  by  that  time  the  Angk  flj— ^  <!<» 
to  his  go-ahead  principles,  seizes  MBziM$;lni|^^ 
Saxon  will  mingle  with  dark  blood ;  with.  'W9P'.i4lM 
dark  races  must  be  slaves,  or  cease  to  exuAi^iy^^lus 
principle,  so  small  in  semblance,  so  iiiiiaiiiwwlWtf. 
and  so  unconsequential  in  appearance,  wj&f|>0C)<-4n 
found  equal  to  the  extinction  of  all  Indian  1dm  in 
Mexico ;  the  new  canton  or  federated  stat^  ^*^*^ 
part  of  the  union  will  then  be  colonized  Igf  AAgfe)- 
Saxons.  They  will  forget  New  York  andi^aEida, 
whence  they  came ;  and  become  native  tenft-boni 
Mexicans;  thus  the  phrase  bandied  aboattflXM  at 
last  on  a  race  originally  from  Scandinavia,  aiMl  atill 
quite  tmaltered.  But  here  a  difficulty  awutstbem : 
the  Saxon  race  cannot  labor  in  a  tropical  oomoty ; 
they  must  have  slaves,  or  leave  it ;  this  seema  A» 
great  law  of  nature  for  the  protection  of  the  tn^veal 
races  of  men ;  neither  Celt  nor  Saxon  can  kibw  la 
a  tropical  country ;  they  may  seize  a  ooTinti7;«s 
we  have  done  India,  and  hold  it  by  the  bayfflwt^as 
we  do  that  vast  territory ;  but  he  cannot  coImum 
it ;  it  is  no  part  of  Britain  in  any  sense,  and  new 
will  be ;  the  white  race  can  never  till  the  fialds,^ 
Hindostan.     170—176.  ! 
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'*  SI.  And  now  of  the  insular  partof  the  new  worbL 
Qnie  giett  seotion,  Hayti,  has  shown  the  white  man 
tlurt  he:  caifnot  colonize  a  tropical  country ;  it  mnst 
revert  to  those  raees  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed 
a  constitution  adapted  to  labor  under  a  tropical 
sun.  Chiba  and  Jamaica  will  follow ;  thej  will  be- 
come bhafc.spoto  in  the  history  of  ciyilization,  fiir 
nothing  ia  the  hislory  of  mankind  permits  us  to  be- 
lieve m  the.  peiftel  civilization  of  the  Negro  race. 
The  policnj^^of  a  European  races  would  be  to  expel 
the  NogEo  ad:  transplant  the  CooUes,  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  of  other  feeble  raceSi  as  laborers  and 
w6rkmen,^4^4io]iteeni  in  fisust  Why  not  call  every- 
thing, by  ito.>iiglit  name?  Over  these  the  Saxon 
and  Oelt  iB%hl  ktd  it,  as  we  do  in  India,  with  a 
few  European  baytmetri^i  levying  taxes  and  land- 
rent;  holding  si  monq^y  of  trade;  furnishing 
them  with  saltM  filly  times  iti  value ;  but  we  <^an- 
not  do  this  wiA  <iie  true  Negiro. 

''I  am  dispoiMl  Ib'asciibi  td^thto  element  of  race 
a  citfeumstesto'  iiHb»^  ltt#'  occurred  oftener  than 
once  in  the  d^dsvel^'  of  'flMseleeCli^  in  various  in- 
stitotion^^^tteryv'WiMitiflc;^!^  popular.  The 
attention  of  the  mcjimte  «6liM  not  be  so  completely 
secured  as  #heflr  I  q;iiik«  to  Hiem  of  thefidr  iaces. 
K  seeined  te  ke  a^tin'a  qtgitetion  of  rabe.  WhAt 
rigB%tlMed8kk?faMstous?  Who  cares  particti- 
YasOlftimil^  N«gtoj  or  tike  Hottentot,  cir  the  Kallir  ? 
Thiwriil|D>  Iwiviryoved  a  vwy  trotiblesoiiie  rioe, 
aitd4lMfioolMilMy'a£(^p«t^^«^  way  lli^  bettor. 

itW]U^;«iMinys4h«^  tfato  wtt  etpiessad,  but  I  think 
eaNiM.mtliliiiwMh'^  seemed  to  be  ftlt  thtt  WStk 
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and  ookwed  meo  differ  wmym 

like  ounelTee.    This  is  the  indd'ji 

are  good  enongli  people,  bat  notvfourli 

ticaUj,  all  men  belioTe  in  the  elaawdM^BHil^i^i^ 

denied  only  theoretically;   thus  thaocf'-]    " 

tice  Beldom  coincide:   profesaan  ia-iMt^'iic 

ftir   woiAa  do  not  always   imply  i 

actions.    Even  the   daily   fffes^  to  ■■ 

i^ent  for  the  exposure  of  such  hypocrisy,  a 

to  those  who  support  it ;  Negroes  and  BedfawMiaji, 

Hottentots  and  Kaffirs,  neither  read  ner^fij  ^ 

daily  journals.    178 — 179.  .ie-'  '••  t' 

"23.  BnttheEuropean  ha8,inmyopLuIuiv'— iwilm 
despising  the  Negro,  who  seems  to  me  of  ^i«^^ 
occasionally  great  energy.  Amongst  Iliein-it«  fiid 
the  athlete  as  finely  marked  to  the  waut'Vi^^itlM 
Famese  Hercules.  Such  was  the  heaid  and  boit 
of  the  prize-fighter  Molineux,  oi  matohleasiiU  Mutii, 
could  he  have  properly  trained  himself  for  Ike  llglit. 
Below  the  waist  the  lirohs  fell  off*,  as  thff^^b  in 
most  Negroes.  He  was  reported  to  ba^ajOmigo 
black.  Other  races  on  that  coast  show  mvok  inftair 
ligence  and  eoeigy  in  commercial  traanetknsi 
Most  dark  races  are  without  any  ear  for  mTisie,-yat 
the  Negro  seems  to  have  some  sensibilities  on  Aii 
point.  He  is  certainly  at  least  equal  to  the  Dntob- 
man,  and  perhaps  to  the  very  best  of  the  Saxon,  noe. 
But  the  grand  qualities  which  distinguish  man  fron 
the  animal — the  generalizing  powers  of  purelsMian 
—the  love  of  perfectibility — the  desire  to  know..;^ 
unknown— and,  last  and  greatest,  the  ability  Itoiob- 
serve  new  phenomena  and   new  relations;  then 
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mental  iiM^iilties  are  deficient,  or  seem  to  be  eo,  in 
all  dark  raees.  But,  if  it  be  so,  how  can  they  be- 
come civilized?  What  hopes  for  their  progress? 
Like  all  other  races,  they  have  a  religion  of  their 
own : .  it  is  Fetichism. 

**  Were  they,  tibe  dark  races  of  men,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  globe?  Were  they  the  races 
which  preceded  oqts,  filling  up  the  link  in  that  vast 
chain  of  life  extending  from  the  period  when  first 
the  materials  of  the  globe  were  called  into  fi>rm  to 
the  present  day  ?  And  have  these  races  seen  their 
day — passed  through  their  determined  course  and 
period,  hastening  on  towards  that  final  exit  when 
their  remains  must  tank  <mly  as  the  remains  of 
beings  that  were,  like  llie  mammals  and  birds  of  the 
past  world,  which  now  ar&no  longer  to  be  found? 
Or  will  their  stock  be  replenished  by  the  £ur  races, 
as  Barton  Smith  and  o^en  supposed — ^the  Saxon 
being  in  process  of  time  converted  into  the  Red 
Indian ;  the  Anglci-Saxoii  into  the  Hindoo  ?  the  last 
descendants  of  the  Eifropean^^  how  flocking  to  Aus^ 
tralia,  into  Ihe  wretched,  jettUackTasmanian  and 
Australbn  ?  Tfaeise  theorieif  we  may  discuss  here- 
after ;  in  the  meantime  let  as:  briefly  consider  an 
important  question^-^CSait  the  fair  races  of  man  be- 
come so  acclimatized  in.  trojNbal  countries  as  to 
reri^t  tfie  pestjlentiat  climate  <rf^such  regions  ?  Can 
th^'iMooie  equal  to  labor;  to  till  theea^;  to 
act  afcseiSiera;  ae^  aborigines,  in  ftot?  Thie  im- 
portairt^^pitetkni  wiU  form  the  subject  id  cm  next 
secticm;    IW-^IW.  :. 

'^99.  InviewingFranceas  a  nation,  it  was  forgotten 
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Oat  she  wu  peopled  bjatkee  iif  mrii  rjhftHiMajj 
identicftl  throaghoat,  wfts  mtvendarlj^alfaiii^Sj^ 
liape,  anj  other  on  ihe  gkitia.  To  tb»}:fimn.^^ti 
nationidity,  that  is,  of  politioal  inclepetMieaie^)||0 
added  the  most  glorioas  recoUeetionsitf  iiTlltinnat 
from  Brennas  to  Charles  MarteJ,  fnsA  HOia^to 
Napoleon,  she  had  never  been  beaten  but  b^kclmlM 
in  arms.  As  a  nation,  then,  though  a  aft^i^^'-* 
mere  acddental  political  asseibbb^re  af^piio|d»>-*« 
human  contrivance  based  on  no  assoraiiokaC  f9isfeh 
verance,  on  no  bond  of  nature,  but  on  pwlpenU  and 
bnaties,  on  the  mockery  of  words  called -oooatita- 
tions  and  laws  of  nations,  made  to  bind  tfae^wMicilo 
be  broken  by  the  strong — was  it  to  beeipeetedAkt 
France,  all  powerful,  was  to  remain  "oiiUwd  tifs 
cabined,  and  confined"  within  that  territoky  .wU^ 
chance  and  the  fete  of  war  had  assigned  toher? 
Even  as  a  nation!  But  when  we  take«:hi^bK 
view,  when  we  remember  that  she  represents  aeiiee 
the  most  warlike  on  the  globe ;  that  this  zap*  is  not 
confined  to  France,  bat  includes  a  portioned ^a^ 
of  the  Sardinian  states,  and  Northern  Italy^  of 
thre&-foarths  of  Ireland,  of  all  Wales,  and  ft- large 
portion  of  Scotland,  of  Lower  Canada,  and  iBven  of 
a  portion,  perhaps,  of  Southern  Germany,  tten  rdte 
naUonaUty  sinks  into  insignificance;  the  eleoMH 
of  race  becomes  paramount;  Nature  takes  tbe'plape 
of  parchment ;  and  the  Celtic  race  of  m«i  dbmdd 
for  their  inheritsmce  a  portion  of  the  globe  eqoal  Ito 
Iheir  energies,  their  numbers,  their  oiviUaattoa^ioid 
their  conrage.     198.  ■■• 
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*'S4.  MaishalBugeaudi  whose  views  respeetiiig  tke 
miUtaiy  colonization  of  Algeria  formed  the  subject 
of  mn^  discussion  in  France,.and  even  in  Ei^land, 
whrat  called  on  to  defend  the  measures  adopted  by 
him/  eadly  did  so,  hy  merely  describing  the  de- 
plorable cdndition  of  the  civil  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory. FamOies  were  continually  being  reduced 
to  hopeless  destitution  hy  the  death  of  -the  &ther 
and  of  themoe^qual  to  labor;  women  became 
prematura  J  <^;  orphans  abounded  ererywheie, 
demanding  ihe  immediate  interference  of  a  Chris- 
tian goTemm^!  Such  is  M.  Bugeaud's  afficM 
stateuM^tSy  which  none  have  ventured  to  gainsay. 
On  these  groundflrhe  wcpmmends  the  estahlishment, 
rather,  of  military  edoiiies;  and  herein,  no  doubt, 
he  was  right  Bul^a  man^f  his  energy  and  origi- 
nality hecMi^  of  cdurse^.  troublesome  to  the  rotten 
djmasty  of  OrleaaSy  and  he,  I  think,  resigned,  or 
was  recalled  from  the  go?emment  of  Algeria;  a 
prince  of  the.  dynasty,  with  a  host  of  courtiers,  was 
thought  a  safer  goverament  finr  iSie  colony .  Let  us 
hope  lliai  we  loive  seen  tfaa  ^epd^  <at  least,  of  this 
enormity,  asmgaids  AJgieta  Itoi  France  has  much 
to  do  before  Algeria  can  become  a  portion  of  the 
French  empire  hihaUied  hy  able,  healthy  French- 
tnen:  Will  this  evw^  happen  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  bettef  to  have  imported  a  Negro  population  as 
laboiMa?  In^  Iii^yb  we  have  the  Coolies  and  the 
laboflag  w  iHrvile  population  of  Hindostan.  It 
Jamai<^>tke  Niegfoes.  In  the  southern  states  of 
jkmertea^eqt  Saxon  descendants  employ  the  N^re ; 
it  is  the  same  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  dl  tropical 


mmtom.  Iir  Ifarooep  -d  Pant  ft  iimujl  WJuh 
tke  Mme:  tbe  cxdond  popidatini  idM^i^fl|gi| 
hbor;  tihe  EwDpeui«M  oneqnltoiL^  a«»T>iint. 

"S6.  Tl  iiiij  liiiiiilii  mill  iiliili <Wl1wil|tJ|hi 

u  iBituil  if  Algens  otv  ndlj  wwcattMafMtf 
EviQimn  handB,— bf  the  vUte  i«e«i4CniMMHMf 
or  faameAj  ezirtb^  in  Eoii^e.  HU  Blmjipcitei- 
Usra  thst  it  never  in  Ais  smiib  -wvp  •>4irifitf  of 
wj  Eoropeui  noei  The  GarthagnuMift  iRKf  >W 
mid  to  here  been  in  poaaeancMi  cf  Aigmmsm^l^ 
nietB  and  agncoltnrists,  hot  still  thit  «lbWMfill> 
not  that  thoy  did  not  h<^  paaesmmi  qfiiiHHMBntiy, 
but  that  they  were  the  bona  Jide  cidlh;MaK<<  JIb 
mhL  Even  as  eddiers  they  neTer  eeeijl  jhihM!  Ce 
haTe  been  nomonniB.  The  CarthaginJMi  WMfM 
were  lecmited  in  Glanl,  that  is,  in  Fnaoe*  :  3%t 
Ticlories  of  the  Thiasmene  Lake,  of  CmumI^  «Mi  • 
hundred  othera  over  the  Roouuib  weM  i 
chiefly  bj  the  Celtic  men  of  ancient  FnnM.  ' 
driTen  back  to  Carthage,  Hannibal  could  nM  i^dOili 
ihe  warlike  French  to  follow  him  into  Aincil'j:>aM 
then  the  Carthaginians  were  easily  dafttaAi  »t 
Zama,  on  their  own  territory,  when  kA  loUiMK  VHIl 
reaonrcee.  :>  ,j,i 

"  But  admitting  that  the  Carthaginiane  did  mi$ 
in  Africa  as  coltiTators  of  the  soil,  whioh  iiL;4iW- 
tiemely  doubtful,  we  must  nqt  forget  the  fJiffhiJHrt 
cf  race.  The  ancient  Garthi^nians,  of  who■it^1W  . 
know  BO  little  positively,  were  an  Asiatic  pp(^pfaflt 
Phoenieiaii,  no  doubt^-nllied  to  the  Jew 
ike  Jews  stand  their  ground  rery  weIl>iB  J 
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in  ttMWxaM  the  births  eapoeed  the  d^atiis.  ,  B^ 
they  do  not  labor.  .>:        ?;  i 

*'  General  Cayaignaci  whose  name  stands  so  pro- 
minently before  llie  world  at  the  present  moment, 
bvonght  ^1^  quBStion  some  jears  ago.  bef(»e  his 

^' '  ▲'?Mrt  lont^ilfiindroit  savoir  jusqu'^  qwl  point 
rEuro^peao^  pKl^^iiejwtaralizer  en  Algerie.  Jus(|iia 
ici  rexpdji^^lii90  oMt  doutense.'— (General  Cav^'* 
nac,  **1H  la^  JMigimpe  d' Alger,'  p,  152.)  'Abo?e 
aU,  it  is  essetttod  la  know  to  what  exte^t  the  Earo* 
pean  can  beepme  naturalized  in  Algeria.  Hithecto 
ezperienea  is  donh^ul*' "    204 — ^205. 

^*  26. 1  hsre  edmd^e  this  brief  and  hastjr  and  imp 
p^eet  shietoh^  ^/i4iurk  races.  No  one  seems 
much  to  care  fix:  theni^;  l7heir  ultimate  expoLnon, 
from  aU  lands  which  .ti#<iur  races  can  coloniw 
seems  almost  tfertitfii.  WiAin  the  tropics,  climate 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  t^ose  ^hom  Nature  made» 
and  whom  the  white  «|an  strives  to  destroy;  eadi 
race  of  white^  men  aft^r  their  awn  fashion:  the 
Celt,  by  the  mward:;  tiie  Si^canii  hy  conyentionsi 
treaties,  parehmentt  law*.  Thn  result  is  ever  Uie 
same — ^the  roblnag^the  oolMod  races  of  their  lands 
and  liberty.  Thirty  yean  ago  a  military  rAa.m^ 
composed  of  EngUdi  sddiers,  Dutch  boors,  an4 
tialhre  Hottentots,  denrastated  the  beautiful  tenitoi!y 
o^the  Amakoso  Kaffirs.  We  reached  th^  banks  q€ 
likkimi  «Dd  the  Mmntry  of  the  noble  Hins%  where 
mm^KmA  llie  ^w^ide^'of  Natnre^s  creatianv  AU 
jMe^luNifyiftr  fiioffiy  before  the  mdf  oi¥ili9sati^ 
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of  die  Saxon  boor— «iitel<^  fflad  lii; 
ginfife  and  Kaffir."    210. 

H»TOET  OF  THE   CELTIC   RA.(S. 

"27.  The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  noto 
the  opportunity  of  obsenring  the  CaledonbnCik* 
his  native  soil,  I  visited,  in  1914,  the  maaatAutm 
tnet  of  Caledonia  proper,  the  Grampians  asA^tiMi^ 
valleys.  It  was  here  I  first  saw  the  traa  Oeh  Mime 
nor  circumstances  have  not  altered  faina  trina  HtB 
remotest  period.  Here  I  first  studied  diat  dhttracter 
which  I  now  know  to  be  common  to  a&  ^  Celtic 
race,  wherever  found,  give  him  what'  Bnm  joa 
will — Frenchman,  Irishman,  Scottish  Hi^ilander, 
Welshman;  under  every  circumstance  ^  is  f»i 
cisely  the  same,  unaltered  and  unalteraUe.  Om< 
lization  but  modifies,  education  effects  Htde;  lus 
religious  formula  is  the  result  of  his  race ;  his  mantis, 
actions,  feelings,  greatnesses,  and  littlenesses,  flow 
distinctly  and  surely  from  his  physical  stmettm; 
that  structure  which  seems  not  to  have '  dt«red 
since  the  commencement  of  recorded  time.  Why 
should  it  alter?  But  this  great  and  oft^ebftted 
question  I  have  discussed  when  considering  the  h» 
tory  of  the  Coptic,  Jewish,  and  Gipsy  races.  The 
&ct  is  sufficient  for  us  here,  that  climate,  nor  time 
affect  man,  physically — morally.  Let  the  hiatmy 
of  the  Gauls  speak  for  itself 

"  From  the  remotest  period  of  historical  narratrre 
— usually  called  history — the  abode  of  th^  Cebao 
race  was  Gaul  on  this  side  the  Alps — the  preMmt 
country  called  France.    This    was    the    oouutrj 
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CMtar  subdued  and  formed  into  a  Roman 

province.    But  long  prior  to  his  time,  the  Cehie 

race  had  overflowed  its  barriers,  crossing  the  Alps, 

peopling  the  north  of  Italy,  and  making  permanent 

settlements  there^-the  Gallia  Cisalpina  of  Roman 

writers.    They  had  sacked  Rome;  they  had  burst 

into  Greece,  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

War  and  plunder,  Uoodshed  and  violence,  in  which 

the  race  deltghtB»  was  their  object.    From  Brennus 

to  Napoleon,  ihge  war-cry  of  the  Celtic  race  was, 

''  To  the  Alps^to  the  Rhine !"    This  game,  which 

still  engages  iheir  whole  attention,  has  now  been 

played  for  nearly  four  thousand  years.    I  do  not 

blame  them :  I  jpretend  not  to  censure  any  race :  I 

merely  state  facts^  sithOT  quite  obvious,  or  borne  out 

by  history.    War  is  the  pime  for  which  the  Celt  is 

made.    Herein  is  the  forte  of  his  physical  and 

moral  character;  in  stature  and  weight,  as  a  race, 

inferior  to  the  Saxon ;  limbs  muscular  and  vigorous ; 

torso  and  arms  seldom  attaining  any  very  large  de- 

velopment-^henoe  the  extreme  rarity  of  athlet® 

amongst  the  race;  hands,  broad ;  fingers,  squared  at 

the  points;  step^  elastic  and  springy;  in  muscular 

energy  and  rapidity  <3i  action,  surpassing  all  other 

European  races.     CmterU  panbm — ^that  is,  weight 

for  weight,  age  for  ag^  stature  for  stature— the 

strcmgest  of  men.    Hn  natural  weapon  is  the  sword, 

which  he  ought  uever  to  have  abandoned  iot  any 

other.*    Jealous  en  the  point  of  honor,  his  sdf-re- 

speet.  is  extreme;  admittmg  of  no  pra(^caJ  jokes ; 

m  admker  of  beauty  of  colo^,  and  beauty  of  fomit 

aii& thefefoie^  Uberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts.    I^^ 
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Trative,  imaginative,  he  letcb  die  i 
the  civilized  wcH-ld.  Most  new  inveBficniraai^lit- 
coveries  ia  the  arts  may  be  traoed  to  him;  ttiij^tM 
then  appropriated  bj  the  Saxon  noB,vrlp<iiff|j 
them  to  lueful  purposes.  His  taste  i»:)«MiHNi% 
though  in  no  waj  eqaal  to  the  ItaliMi,  aM  iaStikiti 
in  some  respects,  to  the  Slavonian  andfeoiisaln 
races.  The  mnsical  ear  of  the  rabe  M  iolsniify 
good ;  in  literature  and  science,  they  fidloir  -mB&md 
and  order,  and  go  up  uniformly  to  a  prinid^^ ;  ia 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  they  despisft^der;  •ooKo- 
my,  cleanliness ;  of  to-morrow  they  takexsirtbonglit ; 
regular  labor — ^unremitting,  steady,  ti&ilbrm>  rpn»* 
dnctive  labor — ^they  hold  in  absolute  hi^Rirw^ 
contempt.  Irascible,  warm-hearted,  AiU  of  de^ 
sympathies,  dreamers  on  the  past,  anoertain,  treach- 
erous, gallant  and  brave.  They  are  iiot  ibore 
courageous  than  other  races,  but  they  are  more 
warlike.  Notwithstanding  their  grievous  defeat' at 
Mont  St.  Jean,  they  are  still  the  dominant  race  itf 
the  earth.  On  two  great  occasions  they  have  saved 
Europe  aud  the  Saxon  race  from  overwhelmoi^ 
destruction  and  worse  than  N^ro  slavery;  twiee 
have  they  stemmed  the  tide  of  savage  Asiaticdea* 
potism  as  it  pressed  on  Europe,  threatening  the  final 
destruction  of  freedom :  Attilatheydefeated;.GhHle* 
Martel  foroed  the  Crescent  to  retire  for  -ever  frm 
the  West ;  the  time  seems  approaching  wbea.  tbe 
Celtic  race  may  once  more  be  called  on  to  bring--  to 
the  decision  of  the  sword  the  oft-renewed  oo 
the  oft-debated  question — shall  brute  force,  ] 
Nsnted  by  the  East,  by  Moscow,  sneoeed  ui  i 
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goishing  m  Europe  tlie  political  influenoe  cif  |lie 
Celtio  aud  Saxoa  races?  and  will  that  itifluence 
blot  out  from  the  map  of  the  world  all  hopes  of  the 
future  civilizatiou  of  mankind?  A  leading  journal^ 
whose  object  seems  of  late  to  be  tho  misrepresenting 
all  that  is  good  in  human  motives  and  actions^ 
speaks  of  *' the  combination  of  Eastern  against 
Western  Eurppe."  Why  mystify  the  question? 
By  the  selfish  ocmduct  of  the  German  population, 
the  apathy  and  timidity  of  the  original  Scandinavian 
nations,  the  brutal,  treacherous,  and  cowardly 
Houses  of  Brandenburgh  and  Hapsburgh  have  been 
allowed  to  butcher  the  noblest  blood  of  ancient  Ger- 
many;  the  Slavonian  race  has  been  outraged  and 
insulted  in JPofmit  Polaiidi  and  Bohemia,  by  the 
selfish,  commercial,  g^siwag  Saxon ;  and,  as  a  cpn« 
sequence,  the  entire  race  has  been  thrown  into  th^ 
hands  of  the  Sarinatiaii  or  Muscovite,  Why  mys- 
tify questions  so  plain  as  these,  foreseen  and  fore- 
told years  ago?.    But  tpreti^rn  to  the  Celtic  race. 

*^  A  dmpiser  of  the  peacef ml  firt^,  qf  labor,  of  order, 
and  of  the  lai^F,  it  is  fortiinate  for  mankind  that  the 
Celtic  race  is,  like  the.  Saxipn, , broken  up  into  frag« 
ments.  .  The  great  and  leading:  &mily  of  the  race  is 
in  consolidated,  united,  alltpowerful  France.  The. 
Gallic  Celt,  is,  if  w^  may  so  say,  the  leading  clan. 
N^t^  iA  point  of  numbers,  is  the  Hibernian  Celt;, 
then  tne  Cymbiic,  or  Welsh ;  and  lastly,  the  Cal^* 
dofuaUf  In  the  New  Work!  there  aretbe  Cfman 
diai^^the  Habitans,  Celtic  to  the  core,  as  when  toey 
ftrjrtJbBft  France*  ^^;^I^  tbe  free  states  of  N^Nrthem 
4li9fr|6%,  t^^^^  and   ScotonQe^ . i^lP^ 


Their  rnmiben  I  do  not  loMyir,  tat  Ihifr IttM 
fnr  a  tune  is  oertain.  dwago  i£ 
change  ci  elimate,  has  not  abend  IfaeiL^ 
€f  the  mist,  eren  in  the  dear  and 
day,  they  dream  cf  the  past:  nature's 
As  looking  on  the  daikening  fybm, 
cannot,  try  not,  to  scan,  by  Ae  banks  ofiiitf^Wb 
Shannon,  cfr  listening  to  the  wild  raar  of  tlii  liMa 
snrf  as  it  breaks  on  the  Gizna  Brigg^  wariliiil|^  ifllb 
Morochmore ;  or  listlesdy  wandering  t^^'ttto  dalk 
and  stormy  coast  of  Dornoch,  gaunt  fiulpbe  bdiind 
them,  no  hopes  of  to-morrow,  cast  loose  "fiiim  fStke 
miserable  patch  he  held  from  his  ancestry,  Uie 
dreamy  Celt,  the  seer  of  second  sight,  stiD  cBiignig 
to  the  past,  exclaims,  at  his  parting  moment  from 
the  Jiorrid  land  of  his  birth,  'We'll  maybe  retam  to 
Lochaber  no  more/ 

''And  why  shonld  you  return,  miserable  and 
wretched  man,  to  the  dark  and  filthy  hovel  you 
never  sought  to  pnrify?  to  the  scanty  patdh  of 
ground  on  which  you  vegetated  ?  Is  this  civiliza- 
tion? Was  it  for  this  that  man  was  created? 
Chroniclers  of  events  blame  your  religion;  it  is 
your  race.  Why  cling  to  the  patch  of  ground  with 
such  pertinacity?  I  will  tell  you:  you  have  no 
self-confidence,  no  innate  courage,  to  meet  the  fin- 
est or  the  desert ;  without  a  leader,  you  feel  ^at 
you  are  lost.  It  is  not  the  land  you  value  as  land, 
for  you  are  the  worst  of  agriculturists;  but  on  this 
spot  you  think  you  may  rest  and  have  refuge. 
Now  look  at  the  self-confident  Saxon;  the  man't^ 
unbounded  self-esteem ;  an  enormous  boaster,  bdit  in 
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ft  way  different  from  your  race.  Doed  lie  fear  to 
quit  the  land  of  his  birth?  Not  ia  the  leaet;  he 
caret  for  it  not  one  atraw.  Landing  in  America,  be 
becomes  a  real  American — a  Kentuckian,  a  Virgii^ 
ian,  a  fttripna  democrat  In  Oceanica  he  becomes  a 
native  Tasmanian,  Australian ;  in  Southern  Africa 
•he  calls  himaelf  an  Africaner.  Holland  end  £ng^ 
land  are  nothing  to  him;  he  has  forgot  for  ever  the 
land  of  his  forefathers,  and,  for  a  consideration,  vriU 
fight  to  the  death  with  his  own  brethren.  He  hat 
shaken  off  the  pressure  of  the  Three  Estates,  the 
Church  and  State  incubus,  and  feels  himself  a  firM 
man.  Then  com^  out  his  real  nature — his  go- 
ahead  princii^ea.  See  how  he  plunges  into  the 
forest ;  boldly  venturer  cm  i^  prairie ;  fears  no  lobar 
— that  is  the  point;  lovm  that  which  you  most  abhor 
— profitable  labor.  What  is  to  him  a  patch  of 
ground?  All  the  edrih  he  is  prepared  to  cultivate, 
and  to  sell  to  die  highest  bidder,  so  that  it  suits  his 
purpose.  You  cling,  togethnr  ia  towns  and  hamlets ; 
he,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  bsiitd  a  house  within 
sight  of  his  neighbor'fl  if  hi  can  avoid  doing  sa 
With  him  all  is  oorderi  wealth,  comfort;  with  you 
reign  disordei^,  riot,  destruction,  waste.  How  ten- 
der are  the  feelings  of  the  Celtic  woman--*how  eoft 
and  gentle  is  her  nature !  H&e  tears  flow  at  evtory 
tsle  df  d»tres8 :  iM  children  are  in  rags. 
^  i^Oik  asubjebtso  vast  I  must-be  extremely  brief. 
Tib' Cdtlii' race  {rresents  the  two  extremes  of  what 
is  cilled  civilized  man;  in  Paris  we  find  tibe one; 
in  Ireland,  at  §|j|||l^tiereen,  and  Derrynane  the  other. 

CiviUxed  mni^MttiMft  sink  loww  than  at  DmrnusHdf 
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InitciTiliaBd  Bail  wmj^ 
dan  in  Furis.  Baft  of  ttk  I  am  wit  "frill^^lllit 
BeOT-diinldng,  smo^  Loodai,  wA  ili  vndtoMMi 
gin  shopsi  its  YmnxliaDs  and  CnrnfmrnmrUB^titil^ 
ga J  street,  and  splash  of  a  abort 
oompared  with  Paris.  As  a  iaoe»  die  Grift 
literatore,  nw  anj  printed  boAB  in 
goage.  Celtic  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Hnaiiandv^fwt 
profoandl J  ignorant  There  never  waa  anj  fiMtit 
literature,  nor  science,  nor  arts :  these  As  wmittm 
French  Celt  has  borrowed  firom  the  BMean  and 
Greek.  '  ;!a  r'  .  . 

'Of  French  literatore  I  need  say  litHsl  it  is  of 
the  highest  order,  and,  to  a  certain  extant^  peod&ur 
to,  or  rather  deeplj  influenced  bj,  the  iaoe.'>Of 
their  literature  I  may  mention  especially  the^pi|i6ei 
which,  though  not  peculiar  to  them,  charaotiWMOS 
the  race.  The  ''Maid  of  Orlean8,'Vby  YdLtaii^p 
"Hudibras,"  by  Butler,  "Don  Quixote,"  by  C3er- 
vantes,  describes  the  characters  of  their  re^pestife 
races.  The  first,  refined,  witty,  alarmingly .  nqii- 
legious  and  licentious,  is  a  type  of  the  mind  ofJdie 
race,  when  set  free  from  the  trammels  and.nsagtti 
of  common  life.  The  second,  by  Butler,  no  kes 
depicts  the  Saxon.  Coarse,  brutal,  filtby^  but 
pithy ;  practical,  utilitarian,  abounding  with  com* 
mon  sense,  and  with  that  pleasant  and  comfcnrtable 
feeling  which  measures  the  worth  of  all  tilings, 
from  a  bishop's  office  to  a  bale  of  cotton,  by  its  mifom 


m  money : 


'*For  what*f  the  worth  of  tnything, 
am  M  maeh  monej  m  'twill  hmg.** 
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**  Paris  is  the  centre  of  the  fashionable,  the  eivt- 
lized  world;  always  in  advance,  in  literature, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts.  Their  Academy  has  ik) 
equal  anywhere,  and  never  had#  Even  in  ship 
building  they  transcend  all  other  races ;  but  th^ 
cannot  man  them ;  they  are  no  sailors.  In  taste 
they  can  never  sink  to  the  low  level  of  the  Saxon 
race,  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  at 
even  a  respectable  standard.  Hence  the  efforts  in 
Britain  and  dsewhere  to  educate,  to  found  literary 
and  philosophic  societies.  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
AthenoBums,  Polytechnic  Institutions.  All  these 
will  gradudly  sink  iand  disappear,  to  be  replaced 
by  others,  in  their  time  again  to  give  place  to 
others ;  for  in  their  vwj  constitution  such  institu- 
tions d^play  in  its  highest  perfection  the  besetting 
evil  tendency  of  the  Saxon  mind:  division,  dis- 
union, jobs.  No  dozen  men  can  agree  to  form  a 
liberal  institution;  In  London,  forty  distinct  so- 
cieties do  not  supply  the  place  of  one  Ac^emy. 
There  is  no  Polytechnic  School  in,  any  Saxon  king- 
dom ;  in  Britain  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day. 
Court,  gentry,  dergy  of  all  denominations,  would 
combine  to  suppress  it  It  is  otherwise  in  Celtic 
countries,  where  centralization  and  high  education 
are  not  so  much  drMided ;  yet  even  there  the  Poly- 
teohnic  School  has  frequently  proved  a  source  of 
gtei^  anxtety  to  the  government. 

*'  All  over  the  world  the  Celtic  race  is,  properly 
speaklii^/  Callioiic,  even  when  not  Roman;  for 
Fnoiee  ki  thoxpuf^y  Roman  Catholic;  so  is  Iie- 
lttbdiadi€ttiada;^in  Wales  and  in  Caledonia  ^thej 


■till  bold  their  ground.  .  l^e  nton»td  iX^lHi^W 
sever  joined  tbe  churches  "  a>  by  Uw  tfj^hihlMllali'' 
It  is  the  S&xon  who  accepts  of  h^  Teligisft  ^wiifrc 
lawyers ;  the  Celt  will  not  Accordingij,  '^  HKflWi 
and  Caledoniaa  Celt  are  strictlj  ersmgidieaL'  iAH 
this  display  of  true  faith  seems  not  to  h»  JaooBWirt 
ffit,  or  at  least  is  not  inoompatiblti,  with  a  ksi^  et 
morals  which  would  astonish  the^^nn^  M  Ch^ 
described. 

" The  Celtic  rape  has  had  in  its handftnuwe  thvi 
any  other  its  own  destinies.  Chanoe^wMdat  thw 
head  tbe  greatest  of  men  that  ever  .a^i^ared  <m 
earth.  Him  they  sold  and  betrayed;  -  Still  thor 
power  is  terrible,  and  quite  an  oTermatokt»  any 
other  single  race.  Nothing  could  prevent  them 
again  marching  to  Moscow  and .  Petersblzrglli,  wwe 
the  contest  to  be  merely  between  the  two  races.:  By 
such  a  contest  mankind  would  be  greatly  bwwfitod. 
Even  as  it  is,  France  can  no  longer  be  asgaUed  by 
any  foreign  force.  Paris  is  fortified,  and.  wen  the 
territory  again  polluted  by  a  foreign  foe,  th«  tcoe 
republican  flag  would  be  once  more  hoistei^  mm 
to  be  pushed  forward  to  Berlin  and  Vienna;  Aftfii- 
cow  and  Petersborgh.  The  horrible  degndnliea 
of  the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland  may  perhaps;  be 
best  judged  of  by  this  one  fact ;  that  they  w)  wi 
aware  of  the  existence  of  forty  millions  of  the  mmt 
race  within  two  days'  sail  of  their  shores  I  Iffti^r 
ranee  is  a  dreadful  thing. 

"  It  is  amongst  Celtic  nations  that  terril^  >HIHt 
Tulsions  of  necessity  arise  in  respect  of  tbe  [ffi^H? 
in  land,  arising  &om  the  eironeous  natamitf  Ai 
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Celtic  mind  in  respect  of  true  liberty,  freedom, 
equaiily;  on  all  these  points  their  ideas  are  in- 
nately and  inherently  vicious. 

''No  3axon  man  admits,  in  his  own  mind,  the 
right  of  any  individual  on  earth,  be  he  who  he  may, 
to  appropriate  to  himself  and  to  his  family,  whetheir 
to  the  eldest  or  any  other  son,  any  portion  of  the 
earth's  sur&ee  to  the  exclusion  in  perpetuo  of  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  but,  sensible  that  the  earth  must 
be  cultivated  by  some  one,  which  cultivation  never 
can  give  any  frurther  right  in  the  soil  than  the  value 
imparted  to  it  by  the  labor  of  the  ad  vitam  occu- 
pant ;  treating  it,  in  fitct,  as  any  other  goods  or  chat- 
tels, he  makes  it  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  occupant, 
and  further  ordaini^  that  at  his  death  it  shall  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  for  the  behoof  of  widow,  chil- 
dren, and  creditors,  if  any ;  the  ultimate  object  being 
to  restorie  the  land  to  the  communis  at  large.  If  it 
be  otherwise. in  many  parte  of  England,  it  is  be- 
cause the  government  is  not  Saxon  but  Norman ; 
that  is,  the  government  of  a  dynasty  and  aristocracy 
antagonistic  of  the  race.  Were  the  evil  attaining 
any  great  magnitude,  it  would  revolutionize  Eng- 
land. But  to  revolutionize  is  Celtic ;  to  reform, 
Saxon ;  and  so,  probably,  with  time,  feudality  and 
primogeniture,  the  two  greatest  curses  that  ever  fell 
on  man,  may,  at  last,  peaceably  be  driven  from  this 
semi<*Saxoii  country.  Still,  I  have  some  doubte  of 
this.  .  It  is  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Nwman  dyn- 
asty and  their  defenders ;  aikd  the  question  may  yet, 
even  in  EnglatMl,  be  decided  by  the  sword.  It  was 
inliroduyped^.  no  dcmbt,  into  England  chiefly  by^ 


^H]^^^^H 

Nofman  conquest,  the  greatest  cakuni^r^ 
befel  Eagland-^perhapst  the  hnmiui  raee.:  ^^itistPi^ 
"  Now,  contrast  these  Saxon  ideas  with'tlw  ^^to 
From  time  immemorial  the  land  bdoi^dd  ^'Uw 
chief;  the  clan  was  entitled  to  live  <ni  rt,  i^ W'^Srfu^ 
but  it  did  not  in  any  shape  belong  to  HmMKH  'Sy 
iilegreea,  nearly  all  the  soil  of  France  Ou&biMif  tte 
possession  of  the  crown  and  court,  the-oteigyflke 
high  aristocracj.  A  nation  without  land,  beeitee, 
of  course,  a  nation  of  slaves.  Then  hdist  fivth'  t^t 
mighty  revolution  which  shook  the  ^orid,  whwe 
effects  must  endure  forever.  Court,  fiAeigy,  and 
gentry,  were  swept  into  the  ocean.  ^  But  did.i&e 
Gelt  thereby  put  the  land  qu(stu)a  im  a  i%fat 
footing?  Not  in  the  least  He  created  nwnlj 
another  class  of  landed  proprietors;  an^ubnimae 
body  of  men  of  matchless  ignorance  and  ittdoUnoe, 
mostly  sunk  in  hopeless  poverty.  He  aboliabed'the 
law  of  primogeniture,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  iwt  tte 
soul  to  rise  up  to  the  principle  of  abstract  JoMide. 
Restore  the  land  to  the  community !  Patitii^ftr 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder!  Divide  the  aqiMnit 
raised  amongst  your  heirs!  You  have  ao/mwe 
right  to  appropriate  this  piece  of  land  to  /our  fiunUyt 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  them  h^ 
the  ancient  noblesse  of  France !  But  you  haw  no 
individual  self-reliance,  and  so  you  divide  aiid-salh 
divide,  in  the  Irish  cotter  style,  the  bit  paf^  of 
land  left  you  by  your  forefathers,  until  yonr  condi- 
tion be  scarcely  superior  to  the  h<^  who  Aarof  it 
with  you :  to  sell  the  land;  to  divide  the  pn«e^ 
amongst  the  fiunily ;  to  accept  of  your  s^tia  tod 
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you  darf  9jcit  tak4..  It  is  tk^%  thii  th^j^airQ  di^fi^i^iiit 
in  qoucag^;  aobriividr  race  exists  on  the  globe;  bttt 
yofuhavie  00  iibiustry^  no  8elf?«steem/iip  oosfideaee 
myoufciiidiTidud«ettions:'V  212-^^  JI 

^'28.  Ib  a  itvc>rkliatel7  published,  abpunding  with 
detailis,  tiuBTtt i^IafoU  account  oi  these  jracM  or  re- 
maisa  of  latsfii}  ftr  tliey  are .  now  but  vestiges :  yet 
despite  thiBl  pra^lBBlizing  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
irresistible  edictslef' Napoleon  in  their  favor,  and  the 
spread,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  liberal  notions,  lurk- 
ing prejudices  stiU  ^xist  against  even  those  vestiges, 
which  time  itedyf  majr  ^il  to  efSice.* 

^^  Physiodogistaaiid^^iatorians,  statesmen  and  phir 
lanthropists,  ecdefltiMtioii  of  all  denominations,  gen- 
eralizers  of  etery  shades  delight  in  speaking  of  the 
various  European  races  of  itaen  as  forming  one 
great  &mily.  liike  dther  gi^eat  families,  these  races 
cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  each  other.  The 
closer,  in  fact,  the  pretend^  relationship  may  be, 
all  the  more  ve liiey  dii^[K>8ed  to  quarrel  and  fight; 
to  add  to  theixHifusion  in  tiiis  happy,  family,  tliey 
speak  totail]^  different  languagiBS,  which  never  ap* 
proximate,  but  rmther.'diverge^  they  happen  also  to 
differ  in  religiod,  custoni^  laws;  manners,  literature, 
art,  science.  Nor  is::tlii8idiff(ference  confined  to  the 
UMtral^it  i^xtes^  also^ta  their  phyieiical  structuire; 
ibr  ioountf tesi  c^niiiiies'  has  the  bold,  erects  bulky, 
fiur-haired,  blue-eyed  Scandinavian  occupied  the 
^iobattical  reg^on&  givinj^  shditer  and  place  td  the 
a<drk^ildaelc.l^iii!a^  dilttinilt^^  Lapp—the 
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■malleat  c^  men-~4he  Esdioiuan,  ibe  1 
SlaToniao,  the  yellow-beaxded  Musoovito ;  •^■ttf 
these  races  remain  to  die  fiiU  as  distinct  u^fti^ 
were  long  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Gnnr^ih^tti* 
Rhine.  To  th^e  Belf-obvious,  bnt  not  ^tbtf  ■  Im 
curious  iacts,  the  author,  tibe  title  of  whoett'viiift.we 
have  quoted  above,  adds  others  no  less  "t^tt,  bo 
less  worthj  of  inquiry.  He  shows  that  natuxaUifrf, 
a  thing  conventional  no  doubt  in  itself,  bat  at  gtmit 
importance  in  human  a&irs — nationalilj,  m  dtmttd 
on  bj  most  men,  so  easily  understood,  the  war-erf 
of  crafty  politicianB,  dynasties,  and  Mifih— Afiohel 
shows  that  even  nationality,  though  wielded  by  the 
most  gigantic  grasp  the  world  ever  witnessed,  ftiled 
to  extinguish  in  compact,  natbnal  Fnutoe,  tiie 
hatred,  the  antipathies,  the  dislike  of  race  to  taoe. 
There  is,  there  can  be,  nothing  more  wonderfid.  in 
human  history  than  this  dislike  of  race  to  moe: 
always  known  and  admitted  to  exist,  it  has  onljjoJF 
late  assumed  a  threatening  shape.  Analyze  the  btle 
revolutions  of  Europe,  and  you  will  find  U^  in  the 
first  of  the  great  struggles  which  must  suooesavdj 
arise  before  the  final  emancipation  of  Europe  tton. 
the  tyrannic  d3ma8ties  which  now  oppress,  orudii 
and  destroy  the  fairest  portion  of  mankind^  tiie 
question  of  race  saved  the  dynasties  for  a  time;  Ae 
old  war-cry  of  nationality  was  raised  by  the  two 
contending  powers,  sure  to  terminate  in  &vor  of  die 
dynasty. 

"  In  this  war  of  race  against  race,  France  stnds 
preeminent ;  whilst  shouting  '  Egalitd,  Fratermtft.!* 
he  violently  extruded  from  his  land  a  few  hudr 
working  English  laborers :  this  was  his  first  ao^  his 
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fint  jHraetical  demonatration  of  his  notions  of  eg»lit6 
and  firatemitd :  his  common  sense,  his  sense  of  comr 
mon  justice  to  men,  his  education,  his  religion,  all, 
all  are  anayed  in  vain  against  the  innate  dislike  of 
race  to  race."    282—224. 

'*  29.  Over  Italjr  the  leaden  sceptre  of  Hapsburgh, 
the  lineal  and  literal  descendant  of  the  Danubian 
Goth,  waved  ominously  for  man.  Thus  were 
crushed  for  centuries  the  most  gifted  of  mankind* 
Then  camie  the  eareer.of  the  mighty  Napoleon,  who 
first  struck  down  these  abhorred  dynasties,  showing 
their  intrinsic  weakness  and  rottenness.  That  they 
ever  recovered  was  simply  due  to  England.  Next 
came  the  war  of  race,  which  must  continue  whilst 
race  exists,  and^  war  confined  to  no  partipular  re^ 
gion,  but  extended  over  the  earth.  It  has  been 
sometimes  called  a  wwt  for  conscience'  sake — a  re- 
ligious war;  at  other  times  it  blushes  not  to  own  its 
commercial  character  imd  origin ;  and  at  times  the 
cross  has  been  raised,  and  the  extermination  of  the 
heathen  loudly  demanded.  But  after  all,  the  basis 
is  diflTerence  in  race,  that  key-stone  to  all  human 
actions  and  human  destinies/'    284. 

SOME  REMARKS  OH  nWISH  CHRONOLOOT. 

**  30.  Sectioii  l>-rln  drawing  up  this  brief  sketch 

of.  the  history  of  these  three  remarkable  races  of 

mon,  the  Copt,  Jew,  and  Gipsies,  my  attention  has 

been  finrcibly  attrteted  to  two  points;  first,  to  the 

abtottce  of  sound  historical  data  in  respect  of  all 

time;  Mcondly,  to  the  extraordinary  proofr  they 

oAw^tiia^kiconeotness  of  that  view  which  would 

26 


unga.  to  an  ideal  fiuBUjfldiw^i 

not  merely  thoae  elements  ftf.qun^^iiaij 

other  races,  and  which  no  <w^;oft  tflip^  |      _  ^ 

ever  to  have  poftseaaed,  bat  by;  aBtUl>4p^qf|M|^fg|g|g| 
would  ascribe  to  this  ideal  CancMLan^||i;i^^|pg||^ 
qualifications  and  physioal  BtntctQi^R,  'fl!9ifl9Ujte>iJl 
odiers;  superior  to  alt;  not  to  be  mmi^i^i'Vm 
these  abstractions  of  Blum«abaph>  l;Wh|i<^f^n^ 
the  English  school,  althoagfa  ih^y  iff^^gflk^glfig^ 
the  name,  have,  flowed  other  sOTion*  .mjjrtnllrff^jjjig 
incongruities,  depriTiog  the  Tisw^.«(^)iSh^|)»;^ 
term  philosophic ;  the  singalar  spectaqlig^Aifppnd* 
ering  race  living  in  the  midst  of  civilqa^jV^j^f  j^t^ 
ventionalism,  of  restraint,  yet  refusin^.i^  fHWitMMW 
to  recf^nize  these  adjuncts  tohnmatii^,>f|g^S9T^^ 
the  life  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  has  ^iq^itr  ifptft 
fairly  met  Yet  this,  the  Gipsey,  is  09ll«i4rAi-£^ 
easian  race,  and  by  some  thought  to  be  HfTiti^JUrt 
of  the  highest  order.  Another  dispersed-  sPMr^ 
it  would  seem  I  must  not  call  them  v&iid9W%:J^ 
main  dispersed  for  some  thousand  yeftra:;  t%.«Q|| 
fabricate  nothing,  create  nothing,  live  m  %m 
vision  of  the  past,  a  host  without  a  leadcOTi' . 
ing  in  part  the  civilization  of  the  surrounding  f 
they  yet  themselves  have  neither  literature,  aeieaoe, 
nor  art;  nor  wish  to  create  them,  nor  power^p  in- 
vent them,  nor  ability  to  perform.  Yet  h«ii»  is 
another  of  the  said  Caucasian  family  d  Prieb**At 
the  oldest,  as  is  said — the  best — beaten  by  thetrosi^ 
enei^  of  the  rude  Scandinavian.  Loftiest -oC;lbe 
Caucasian  family!  show  me  your  doings,;  |roinr 
labors.     In  energy  and  industry  you  are  iQfM^^ 
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the  Negro;  in  musotilar  frame,  xnebbaiucal  skilly 
aiid  acoamalative  power,  overmatched  by  the  Sajb- 
on;  in  taste  and  elegance,  in  war  and  peace,  the 
Celt  leaves  jou  immeasurably  behii^;  last  and 
greatest,  the  Slavonian  and  Soath  German,  oi  Gothi 
transcend  you  in  that  very  philosophy  called  iraii« 
scendentiil,  considered  by  many  as  the  great  pecn^ 
liarity  alt  y oat  nee.  Yet  Blumenbach,  JPrichaidf 
and  their  followers^  call  you  Caucasian ! 

**  A  thhd  race^  also  called  Caucasian,  erect  moam- 
ments  of  surpassing  grandeur;  attain  seemingly  the 
highest  civilization  at  a  period  when  the  Scandina- 
vian, Celtic,  and  Slavonian  lay  grovelling,  and  but 
little  raised  "aliove  Ate  beasts  of  the  field.  Yet 
where  are  they  iHtii^,  these  companions  of  Sesostris? 
Your  Coptic  civitizatibd  has  passed  away  seemingly 
with  the  race;  and  so  has  the  Arabic  or  Saracenic 
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also  with  the  races.  A  ruffianly  mixed  population 
of  blacks  and  browns  occupy  your  fields,  to  become 
extinct  in  time^  as  all  mixed-  races  must  But  are 
your  Copts  of  antiquity  eii^nct  7  Here  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  phyi^olDgist ;  and  if  Mi^  how  came  it  to 
pass  ?  Do  races  of  men  become  extinct,  like  the 
beasts  of  the  field  ?  .      ^ 

**  To  this  questicm  I  shdl  soon  turn ;  but  b^re 
discussing  i^  let  me  direct  your  attention  to.  the 
present  position  and  piast  history  of  the  Jew.    - 

t        '        "       ' 

^SsctiomL  Thi  Jewish  and  QopHc  Chrmohgy, 

'^  The  chronicle  of  the  events  which  have  hap- 
lietied  to  rieuses,  nations,  and  remarkable  individuak, 
iiileett;  with  fiiiw  excentions,  so  imperfeotihr  writteii 
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m  to  lender  Iraman  ohnmdbgj  Midj 
It  solves  no  great  questions  in  a  coiiiplMkfrl 
The  moBumental  records  themseltes  of 
most  valuable  and  probably  the  most 
plain  but  little;  each  s^ceesAr^  dkiiooifwrf^jf^^ 
enigma  to  senigma,  doubt  to  doubt,  iQwsly*  ^  l^|fMs 
always,  therefore,  avoided,  without,  howfjfiHBSfy^^B^^ 
looking  or  despising,  discussions  on  oliiiifid^ 
questions,  generally  speaking,  and  exOBfU^Bg  yt^^M 
very  few  instances,  I  attach  no JmporibqEifiS)  )to  tlisn; 
human  history,  whether  recorded  or .  m^pott^n^tal^  I 
esteem  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  timejpliiiil'^tcr&to. 
The  greatest  of  all  questions,  in  onfi  9Mfi9»  Wmo 
doubt  a  chronological  one.  Its  adjustmeiilt  ;ii^p!^ 
form  a  new  era  in  human  history.  Oiin^  ipa  ti^ 
precise  date  of  the  building  of  the  Great  PyiamHir^ 
the  name  of  the  dynasty  of  the  period^ — the  ^ce^B^jmtk 
of  the  Egyptians  of  that  period  to  the  i»ui^i3Mlidiiig 
nations.  Show  us  the  exact  condition  of  the  :Ik|^- 
maux,  or  yellow  races  of  Africa,  three  thooffyad 
years  ago.  Nay,  inform  us  rigorously  of  the  tMbagce 
of  the  race  inhabiting  South  Britain  when  Ckimm 
landed.  Give  us  any  fixed  starting  point  in  histilQf. 
But  there  is  no  such  point;  all  is  surmise  and  c^^ 
jecture,  contradiction  and  sBnigma.  No  one  eoold 
have  felt  this  more  than  the  celebrated  his^nQuui 
Niebuhr.  It  was  incomprehensible  to  him  1u>W' 
^the  Germans,'  as  he  called  the  middle  and  soiitii 
Germans  of  his  day,  were  dark-complexioned  jite, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes :  whilst  in  the  time  of 
Marius,  of  livy,  and  of  Tacitus,  the  Germans  iffWe 
a  £Biir-haired,  blue^yed  race.   Niebuhr  negjteotfd 
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the  element  of  race,  and  hence  hi$  difficulty.  'The 
present  or  modern  south  German  does  not  belong  fo 
the  race  described  in  classic  Roman  history ;  they 
are  not  Scandimwians  or  true  Germans^  and  never 
were  a  fair  race. 

''Long  prior  to  the  appearance  in  an  English 
dressof^  inunortal  historian's  works»  I  had  arrived, 
after  mubh  aoldons  thought,  at  the  conclusion  that 
Jewish  chronology  was  worthless ;  that  Goptio  writ- 
ten history  could  not  be  trusted;  and  that  Coptic 
monumental  hi0tory-^the  most  valuable,  I  admit, 
existing— ;with  its  inexhaustible  but  mysterious 
hieroglyphics,  had  added  hitherto  no  substantial,  no 
decisive  hct  to  human  history ,  saving  one,  that  civi^ 
lization,  and  arte,  aadioaakind  generally,  were  of  a 
much  more  ancient  date  than  was  generally  sujh 
posed. 

"  These  opinicms  I  ihave  always  expressed  cau- 
tiously be£nti  public  iaudiences,  knowing  the  deep 
prejudices  axisting  throughout  Europe  generally  on 
aU  these  questions,  and  the  determination  of  the 
mass,  not  meiely  of  theologiansi  but  of  the  world 
generally,  te  aasiga- a  histddo  character  to  the 
Mosaic  record^  and  to  take  for  a  chrpnological  his- 
tory of  mankind  that  history^  which  if  complete  and 
understood,*  would-  ao  doubt  .  have  explained  al^ 
thmgs^  but  whichf  af  it  now  stands^  is  no*  more  a 
history  than  it  ks  wmk  of  science.      *  * 

^^Mypveseot  remarks  will  be  very  brief.  Liter- 
ary^ men  and  thedbgians  dispute  for  victory :  I  aim 
nssfdy:  nt  tmtii*  1To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  ihe  meet 
pefffo6t  indifference  whether  the  Jews  ever  were  in 


vwommMmm 
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^#iL: 


tihe  land  we  call  Egypt,  dr  aql 

Beke,  who,  I  believey  is  an  €rtlioii& 

that  they  never  lived  in  the  land  we  tiHl 

in  the  now  wild  and  desolate  legim 

River  of  Egypt  (which  I  need  not  WBkJ  ji^ 

Nile)  and  Syria.    Be  it  so ;  I  leave  tiiit 

tirely  to  theologians.    Let  me  rdtnni:to 

of  the  Jew  and  the  Copt,  adhering  8tiij0%» 

has  a  reference  to  the  element  of  raee»  i:  ./ia^.j^iWol 

'^Niebuhr  observes,  in  a  note  to  the  ^||^^ 
of  his  great  work,  that  the  chronology  $i|^pip:#^ 
of  the  Mosaic  record  is  beneath  eJl  ' 
merits  merely  contempt.  These  too 
sions  theologians  have  generally  and: 
overlooked,  contenting  themselves,  I  ihia]|^ 
expunging  the  exceptionable  passages 
quent  editions.  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  wtirloi  4|i^^i^ 
mere  copy  of  Niebuhr's  takes  no  ntrtif ft  T  itwi&t'tyf 
these  and  similar  passages.  Bishop  UriiOT'A 
on  chronology  have  been  stereotyped  in  EoglMkiikj 
clergy  and  laity.  In  Catholic  countries  themiji 
occasion  to  reconcile  any  contradictions,  henifppr 
monstrous :  the  church  is  infallible.  To  nuiiphii.^ 
constituted,  a  difference  amounting  to  a  trifliiig4i||b^ 
teen  hundred  years  or  so  is  nothing.  .  Tq^jm^ 
minds,  truth  in  history  is  of  no  value ;  scie^€e>|l||p 
detest ;  all  scientific  men  they  place  in  one 

"  I  may  hereafter  discuss  the  influence  whiol 
coveries  in  physical  science  have  exercised- DW 
chronology.  My  present  object  is  with  the  rvpil^ 
cation  of  certain  events  connected  with  JewiitMHHil 
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Coptic  history,  keeping  ever  in  view  Ibe  qnestioii 
of  race.  -  ,    i 

**  It  is  and  always  has  been  tho  practice  of  every 
race  and  nation,  whose  intellectual  facnlties  were 
sufficiently  devated,  to  connect  their  history  with 
the  origin  of  all  time,  and,  under  one  denomination 
or  another,  to  identify  themselves  with  the  great 
creative  Power.  This  practice  seems  not  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  &ir  races  exclusively;  for  the 
Chinese,  Mongolians  by  race.  Japanes^/ Hindoo. 
CSopt,  are  all  more  or  less  dark-colored  races,  have, 
notwithstanding  this,  traced  their  origin  to  the  gods, 
and  their  priests  made  '  common  cause '  with  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  This  practice  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent,  becotaii^  so  deep-rooted  in  human 
minds,  that  to  this  day  stealing  from  a  building 
called  a  church  is  twmed  sacrilege,  as  if  any  one 
building  made  by  human  hands  could  be  more 
sacred  than  any  other ;  and  mUiions  of  educated  and 
superior  men  still  think  it  necessary  that  some 
mummery  be  rqjieated  oyer  a  poftion  of  the  earth's 
surface  before  that  earth  can  be  fit  to  receive  those 
frail  and  rotten  remains,  which  mythology  and  phi- 
losophy alike  inform  us,,  sprung  originally  firom  it 

<<  Whilst  the  human  mind  remains  in  this  degift- 
ded  condition,  truth  is  not  wanted.  Millions  and 
millions  of  brave  men,  Romans,  believed  that  a  priest 
did  divide  a  whetstone  with  a  razor. :  The  same 
raoa  (Italian)  have  Buperstilions  still  more  numer- 
c^joiBrenave,  and  degrading  to*  humanity.  They 
be liei[e  ui  the  licpie&ckion  of  the  blood  of  St  Janu- 
ariii%  and  iii  the  ^eacy  of  '  the  ted  tanio.'    We 


hear  kind-hearted  mem^eak -of -^ifl 
mankind !    What  progress  do  they  meuT . 

"The  Jews  are  said  to  be deHMiiddfci!fclM«|» 
^ily,  one  man :  I  speak  of  th*  wtuaiOHiiimitil^ 
period.  This  ezprossion  is  rodlj  ilhnrn^iliaf  iHy 
meaning ;  for  hia  deaeendants  TBtezMdisainl^fiiiA 
every  occasion  to  Chaldea,  if  be  vas  xMiH^lfe]0|ft 
dean,  for  wives  from  other  &milies  "^'thTiltriTiHiiit-, 
not  a  remarkably  over-scmpaloua  ofcj(l%hfcl— ai 
man,  was  his  kinsman — I  think  hift.lMMttipkif;SBs 
heir-male  of  entail  lived  in  Damaaea^  NiniMiftfn 
hundred  years,  then,  before  oor  m  tt,  l^^tm  .iiyaa.  m 
town,  a  city  at  Damascus ;  the  Syriaa-^iAMLinMta 
fiilly  occupied — so  also,  no  doubt,:  i^  T 
Thus  mingling  with  a  section  of  thfcGhi 
Babylonish  race,  the  Jews  pn^essed  f 
and  wealth:  the  Abrahamide  wflre'aaflntifliaf;-^^^* 
wandering  race  who  bad  already  traDdeQidiJBto 
Syria  before  the  appearance  of  Abrahain.  itf  Ant 
country — wanderers  over  the  earth  from  the^aJji&at 
records  to  the  present  day ;  a  scattered  taea  IqRiwe 
nature  of  their  instincts.  :,  -i.-jilL'v 

"  The  race  whence  the  Abrahamidaa  sprang  jitm 
left  somewhere  in  Chaldea :  travellers  otjigfa^iil;j|ad 
tfaem  there  to  this  day.  They  are  the  origja^  ilf  Ae 
race  of  Israel — the  original  stock ;  the  pnrtntiiU^tl 
must  be  there,  and  also  the  most  numenm^^itqftiBj 
for  the  offset  which  wandered  into  Egyp^^mittik 
branch,  sure  to  perish  but  for  fusion  witfa.:«tlkn 
races.  This  accordingly  happened ;  and  iiiM^mt 
the  race  assumed  that  Coptic  physiagnom^t  ::.|pi{d . 
form,  unalterably  stamped  on  the  family,  wMviiiiiT 
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ble  everywhere,  under  all  climates,  tinder  all  cii^ 
cumstances.  As  the  modern  Jew,  then,  is  chiefly 
Egyptian,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  real  character 
of  the  primitive  race,  their  physiognomy,  and  form, 
and  mental  disposition.  This,  I  think,  ihust  be 
sought  for  in  Chaldea,  from  whence  we  aire  told 
they  came.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  the  inquiry  of  a 
Lepsius  or  a  Humboldt. 

*'  The  race,  now  remodelled,  leave  Egypt  with  a 
view  to  the  extermination  of  the  Syrian  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  the  utter  extermination  of  the  race 
or. races  of  Palestine,  and  the  substitution  of  them- 
selves for  all  others.  Their  utter  failure  was  com^ 
plote;  but  stiU  not  nunre  so  than  that  of  all  other 
races  under  slauln  circumstances.  That  they 
should  foil  in  vthe  determination  of  another  race; 
that,  after  the  li^pse  of  many  centuries,  they  should 
find  themselves  in  their  first  position,  scattered  over 
the  earth,  few  in  number,  without  a  rallying  point, 
has  nothing  in  it  wonderful.  Equally  so  is  their 
distinctness  from  all  (rther  races :  I  have  shown  the 
fusion  of  raee,  or  amalgamation  ^(tf  races,  to  be  a 
theory  refrited  by  all  history. 

"  In  briefly  reviewing  these  two  great  fitcts,  let  me 
supply  the  phjrsical  evidence  deduced  firom  the 
theory  of  race  to  which  I  venture  to  lay  claim.  1st, 
By  his  nature,  the.  Jew,  or  Chaldee  is  a  wanderer 
over  the  earth ;  like  the  Gipsey,  whom  he  greatly 
newibles,  he  has  no  settled  home ;  the  restoration 
uf  Palestine  to  the  Jcjw  would  not  in  the  least  degree 
i^Kder  the  Jew  less  a  wanderer.  From  Chaldea  iM 
IMilidered  into^ypt ;  from  Egypt  again  i/^  PiJm- 


u.-^    » 


tips.  Famine  oould  not  1 
of  this ;  a  pastoral  people,  m  tlurf  ■ 
been  at  the  time,  conld  s  ~ 
of  grain.  If  all  the  wheat  in  I 
destrojed  for  seven  years,  the  -] 
■nffer  in  the  least,  so  long  as  paatdtc  i 
cient  for  their  flocks  and  herds, 
of  South  America  live  on  anin 
nothing  for  grain.  3d.,  Origisallj  4 
acquired  the  Coptic  cast  of  feature*  ■m^^f^fjgtr' 
was  quite  natural.  In  Pers^  tlic^uMl>'|^ii«u|a 
blood ;  iu  other  countrias  thej  reoea'fMyi^fft'.^UH 
to  time  accessions  of  foreign  blood;  htn^t^^tfih-vuqe' 
bers,  which  would  otherwise  dwindle  fi^dkjc  4pi;^(jt 
mere  handful,  are  partly  maintauiwb$ifetfc"j|tn 
leading  part  of  the  Jewish  physkgnom^diji^in^ 
remains.  That  physiognomy  was  pK^aM|^Ci|i|ifr 
dee;  it  differed  somewhat  from  the  Goptt'-w4||.iiii^ 
oatured  it  on  his  monuments.  3d.,  XMtcm&^pno^ 
Syrian  blood  mingled  largely  with  die^:aq|pi|al 
race ;  even  their  capital,  Jerusalem  remaiaeddi^JlJM 
hands  of  the  Jftbusites.  David's  conqav^cina 
merely  nominal,  or  at  least  a  compronusft  ?iii1l|[<^(h* 
original  Inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Jelnis.    ii :  u^ '/ 

"  That  they  should  have  failed  in  extarBal||fan||[ 
the  Syrian  race  or  races,  aud  taking  tluir  .plftiKi^ 
simply  what  has  happened  to  all  other  races^iO^ 
Turkish  empire  wither  and  declines,  aB'}lj]a^ 
shown  elsewhere,  from  the  same  causes.:  itK^iifn^ 
tion  is  becoming  extinct ;  the  country  will  i^dG^ 
into  the  possession  of  its  original  inhabitaBt|ti;;>M|t|»/ 
ever  they  were.    Ireland,  Caledonia,  are  tiva^itim 
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die  hands  of  the  CbUIo  race^r-hence  their  temfald 
ecmditioii.  Charlemagne  and  his  bold  Franks  hate 
ceased'  to  liir^^France  is  Celtic  to  the  core.  It  if 
the  same  all  orer  "the  world.  Why  should  thiei 
Jews  form  an  exception  to  natare's  great  law? 
South  Englai^  is  &r  from  being.  Saxon ;  neither 
Holland  nof  Flanders  show  much  Spanish  blood; 
the  South  Qetoran  has  made  little  or  no  progress 
against  the  Slavonian  and  Hunnish  races ;  and  a 
mere  accident  prerented  these  two  races  from  again 
crushing  tiie  German  as  they  had^  done  before. 
Their  want  of  union  saved  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburgh. 

*^  1  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  literary  man, 
theological  or  otherwise,  a  clear  statement  as  to  his 
views  on  another  poini  (rf*  Jewish  history;  some 
maintaining  tiie  d6ctnne$  Ist,^  That,  under  all  cli- 
mates the  Jew  cdHtinuea  the  same ;  or,  2dly.,  That 
he  differs  undor  evmy  ctiiiiafce,  but  remains  steady 
to  his  race.  Both  opinimur  cannot  be  true ;  never- 
theless they  are  altetnatiily  maintained  by  the  same, 
class  of  writers.  The  rslidteo&of  the  Arab  to  the 
Jew  is  not  tterely'doubtfiil,  but  ife  does  not  exist :  I 
speak  of  diMft  M  racek;     '>; - 

**  In  the-successrra  dieVistatioi»  of  Syria  by  v^ 
rious  conquering  |Mpl%  f jnom  the  Persian  to  the 
Turk^  the  Jews  wwe  not  ihe  only  race  who  suffered; 
aU  must  have  suffered  equally.  But  these  race% 
being  aboriginal;  raoeirersd  their  population:  Hm 
Je«r,  a  foreigtiet,  did  ncyt 

^  >  The  (Mjdrjr  0f  ^J  lew,  aa  told'  1^  himsdf,  n  a 
plain  and  simple  story  enough :  in  th#  handi:  of  the 
mi^iiijMm  isbev  itibecomes  a  ibiqjNiDdy.  r  TTliat 
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ifdie  Ck>pt  k  fitilf 

Idtttoiy  rarpeMes  m&  on 

hM  no  moniiiiieiital  hiatMirf^ 

litoratorBi  science,  or  art : 

completeness  and  wonderfoll| 

ality'  has  nothing  in  it  in 

cnrions.    All  other  races  tte 

position;  and,  in  this  respeet»  tls6|4#IM 

saperior  to  them.^  ^    ;  ^  t^^'  ^Mii^Si^ 

**  It  is  admitted  that  the  Jews  famHBr 
lation  at  present  in  Judea :  it  seetittf  to 
pever  had  a  rural  popalation  an3riiii|||ilM^^ 
Syria   they  are   supposed   to   amtlitfiih^ 
thousand.  '■i 'i^  iii^^fi^^-ii 

**  But  I  admit  it  to  he  singular  ewmigki^ittl^ 
should  still  maintain  their  handfol  <if  fi  Jil|itll)ilil^^ 
on  the  earth ;  ezplicahle  only  on  the  gftiiQiiir^|||^he 
race  receiving  occasionally  suppliea/^iirfriiilll^^ 
from  other  sources.    A  recent  traveU<^  iaiiiiiili^lip 
that  the  Jews  do  not  multiply  'in  the4» 
race;'  the  writer  should  have  said,  ^uti 
Jebus/  which  was  not  their  native  di^^lwrt; 
which  they  had  long  occupied  in  commM 
aboriginal  inhabitants.    This  correction  ^  ML  #ifaMr- 
wise  important  passage  is  essential  to  ^Imtillilmi 
science.     '  Jew  children/  it  is  added, '  sdkkifK |||||^ 
to  puberty ;  and  the  mortality  is  altogether  ji^^gi^ 
that   the   constant   reinforcements   frrrm    IliTi^iH 
scarcely  maintain  the  average  population^?    Xfillf; 
mit  these  curious  facts  without  eomm«!it /tl|  iHw 
scientific  reader.  i.  tft^U^ 

^  When  I  first  delivered  thme  leotaiMi  1B*«Hp^^^ 


\ 
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the  ptiblic,  the  mvestigations  of  Bnnsen  and  Lap* 
sius  had  not  appeared.  Nor  jet  bare  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  their  works.  But,  fiom 
various  scattered  notices,  I  believe  that  nothing  has 
been  made  out  to  invalidate  my  first  impressions  in 
regard  to  Coptic  history.  The  opinion  I  had  formed 
was  un&Torable  to  the  accuracy  of  Herodoitus;  and 
this  view  is  now,  I  believe,  admitted  to  b^  the  cor* 
rect  one.  It  was  from  the  Coptic  monumental  his- 
tory that  Cuvief  drew  the  result,  that  no  animal  had 
sensibly  altered  its  character ;  that  nottncient  spe- 
cies had  been  metamorphosed ;  no  new  species  had 
arisen  since  the  historic  period — that  period  being 
as  yet  undetermined,  but  marked  by  records  respect- 
ing which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  The  illus- 
trious anatomist  forgot  to  mention  man- — ^forgot  to 
include  him  in  the  list  of  Unchanged  and  seemingly 
unchangeable  species  of  animals :  I  add  him  now; 
requesting  my  reader  to. remember  that  the  term 
/  historic  period  'denotes  a  mere  speck  in  the  ocean 
of  time.  The  ]>ersistence  of  specieii  can  be  admitted 
now  as  esEtending  merely  through  limited  periods 
of  time ;  the  discoveries  of  De  Blainville  seem  likely 
to  settle  this  great  question.  There  has  been,  there 
can  only  be  '  one  creation ;'  all  successive  forms  must 
proceed  from  others  preceding  them.  Life  on  the 
globe  is  but  one/ not  many.  Forms  vary  agreeably 
to  the  eternal  laws  of  development  regulating  these 
ferms.  They  appear  in  succession,  but  they  we 
gtill  one.  To  living  forms  there  can  be.  no  limit, 
saVBig  *ihe  estontial  conditions  of  tl^t  existence^' 

i^^G&jDllk&e^^  is  still  to  Wfte^;  the  hiere- 
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glyphics  have  taught  little  or  nothing — ^the  expla* 
nations  hitherto  offered  are  extremely  doubtful/' 
254—264- 

"Section  I. — Origin^   CiviUzaiionj  Extinction  of 

the  Dark  Races  of  Men. 

"  31.  In  the  history  of  the  Jewish,  Coptic,  and 
Gipsey  races,  the  great  question  of  the  extinction  of 
race  has  been  considered.  These  races,  placed  by 
theorists  with  the  so-called  Caucasian  race,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Caucasian  family,  I  consider  as  be- 
longing to  the  dark  races  of  men.  They  are  African 
and  Asiatic,  not  European.  The  purest  of  the 
Jewish  race  is  a  dark,  tawny,  yellow  colored  person, 
with  jet  black  hair,  and  eyes  seemingly  colored : 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  race  when  pure :  it  is 
Egyptian — ^that  is,  African.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  gipsey,  who  is  of  Asiatic  origin.  A 
series  of  incorrect  observations,  commencing  with 
Blumenbach,  but  not  terminating  with  Prichard, 
led  to  errors  which  no  doubt  will  hold  their  ground 
for  centuries.  For  this  reason  I  have,  in  a  preced- 
ing lecture,  reviewed  the  history  of  these  three 
races,  the  Copt,  the  Gipsey,  and  the  Jew,  and  in  so 
doing,  briefly  examined  the  question  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  race,  as  applicable  to  all.  Of  the  destiny  of 
the  dark  races  it  is  not  my  intention  to  say  mucb. 
Originating  from  the  same  stock  with  their  fellow 
men  of  all  colors ;  formed  into  distinct  groups  by  the 
laws  of  development,  obeying  geological  aeras ;  these 
groups  or  natural  families  preserve,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  other  animals,  their  specific  forms  and  mental 
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qnalities,  for  at  least  a  term  of  years  which  hittorj 
does  not  yet  enable  us  to  deiermine,  but  of  sufficient 
duration  to  convey  to  the  limited  mind  of  man  the 
idea  of  eternal^  Thus  it  was  that  Cuvier,  assuming 
the  brief  span  of  man's  written  history,  and  of  man's 
pictorial  history,  as  ahown  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  to  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  man's  his- 
tory, leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  animals  (he 
avoided  speaking  of  man  an  this  point j)  had  not 
altered  their  fiirinsin^A^  slightest  degree  mioB  the 
historic  period  comimenced ;  as  if  that  historic  period 
were  anjrtiiing  but  a  day  in  die  history  of  the  globe» 
and  of  1^6.  Thus  it  walk  that  his  folbwers,  denying 
the  8lighte9t  change  to  any  other  animal  for  thou* 
sands  of  years,  though  exposed  in  every  possible 
way  to  oiimlitic  influtaces,  claimed  for  man  the 
privilege  of  everlasting  ohiage,  Uiough  protected 
from  these  inflnehees  by  his  inv^itive  genius,  men- 
tal Acuities,  aod  powers  of  combination ;  of  changes 
in  form  and  exterior,  ab  great  that  in  any  other 
animal  they  would  of  necessity  form  groups  which 
science  could  not  permit  to  be  ocmfounded  With  each 
other. 

^'And  now,  inquiry  shows  us^  that  these  groups 
of  the  darker  races  (tf  laen  I  have  just  spoken  oi^ 
touch,  by  divergiog  rings,  all  othw  races ;  showing 
the  deep  affiliations  depending  (m  die  unity  of 
human  Uf#«-f*of  all  life ;  of  the  great  laws  of  unity  of 
organkation,  sniqpended  merely  for  a  time  by  (hose 
q^eftf  o  laws  wfaieh  give  io  life  its  forms  and  ioiier 
m  ^tioe  and  timflL  By  the  Oentnd  Amerimaft  they 
to  iBLwm  iioQohed  the  ancient  Euxfaie  xtrioe 


daaoribed  hy  Hi^Kierateki  AjM 

Boqeman  they  too^  tbe  Hmt^AiM 

the  Nubiaa  and  Abyiaiiliu  Hugr^ 

Copt  and  Jew;  and  through' T 

SjriaDs,  Armenians.    Fordiert  i 

from  the  Saxon  race,  the  antipiti|jf.ii 

races  is  greater  than  between  aajifl 

o&er  they  perceive  their  dirtet.'i 

wild  and  savage  South  African ;  tU:J 

the  nncaltirated  Negro,  merely  fdd.  1 

the  semi-civilized  Chinaman,  Maiagr.^^Higvd&^i^B^ 

ghan,  both  feel  and  understand  the  i^lilMlpis  ^Hm 

mandarin  sees,  in  a  contest  with  a  fliSiWrtiMi,  JlM 

extinction  of  his  own;  be  acts  i i  iliitf fif  jfrbMlil 

he  be  taught;  could  he  read  and  nnd 

and  progress  of  tbe  Anglo^axon  in  I 

war  to  the  knife  would  be  the  first  and  ] 

of  a  Chinaman,  a  Kaffr^^  a  Red  Indiuiji'M^livir 

Zealander.     Batthey  cannot  be  taught:! 

no  examples  for  them.    Animals  of  to^wpti-flftsp 

look  not  for  a  to-morrow;   tbe  present  'iu  V 

Destined  by  the  nature  of  their  race  to  im,  1 

other  animals,  a  certain  limited  course  of  o 

it  matters  little  how  their  extinction  is 

about     Starting  from  a  stronger  stock  at  t 

and  energetic,  like  the  young  oak,  their  fiif0t\nS 

civilization,  peculiar,  of  course,  to  themariiMl^fii' 

oeded  that  of  their  fairer  brethren.     This  is  ^skmd 

my  present  opinion,  from  historic  data,  X  ndisinjrf 

doubtful  authority.     In  their  progress,  < 

showed  its  own  tendencies  towards  the  oivU 

Bather  towards  the  human  oonditioa;' 
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show,  at  least,  of  humanity,  and  the  deicendes  and 
order  of  human  existence.  The  Central  Asiatic 
race,  the  Mongbl,  the  Tartar:,  when  pure,  reveUed  in 
tents  and  arms ;  plunder  and  the  pomp  of  war  was 
their  whole  aim.  The  other  group,  the  Chinaman, 
proceeded  somewhat  further,  his  tendencies  were 
domestic  and  trading:  his  taste  for  pagodas  and 
lanterns  is  characteristic;  his  notionrof  beauty  of 
form  peculiar;  ifit  all  things  peculiar ;  in  architec- 
ture, literature;  fine  (?)^rts,  peculiar;  and  having 
carried  out  hk  ffeatiny,  attained  the  maximum  of 
his  civilization,  and  being  unequal  to  the  full  adop- 
tion of  any  other,  he  progresses  not,  standing  on  the 
verge  of  thi^t  deiMmetibn  awaiting  him,  when  Saxon 
^ind  Sarmatian  will  contend  with  each  other  for  the 
plunder  of  NatigaMlri:  and  Pekin,  with  high  hopei^ 
no  doabt,  of  supplanting  the  Asiatic  race,  or  at  the 
least,  of  converting  CMxA  and  Japan  into  another 
Hindostan;  This  1  do^llli  not  the  attempt,  but  the 
result.  BtEt  to  ihis,  also,  I  have  already  devoted  a 
few  Teibairtts.^    ;     ' 

''  On  Ibe  Ai^ericfitn  continmiti  tlie  central  group 
of  the  ab^ri^lial  colored  liices  ^^  running  their 
niarrow  course  when 'th#' Celt-Iberian  and  Lusita- 
nian  races  burst  la  Ujptm  them ;  upsetting  their  tdob 
and  templet;  their  jpjrramids  and  obelisks;  as  the 
siitni4MrbaToiatt  Saxfon,  and  Celt,  and  Ootii  burst  on 
Rome ;  %ilii  ^  SMne '  iMults ;  the  fmbstitulioft  c^ 
cMftirtti  df  <^vifi2attonferatiother;^^^^o^  onetaeelbr 
tOSd^tt  ymimtb  hM  their  ground,  but  all  to  dwiiii^ 
Ar'ii^  ^'  ^  nMre  liiadbw.    Look  at  ttuderft  Jtaiom 

te^lMym MitiM ;  J4rmtAibmm^i^ 

27* 


iru;  Babylon  u  it  iSi "«■&  wMUt^ 
E^ptian  ThebM  with  itahsaibad  g 
" The  Sonthem  Auatiealaci  httd J 
and  611.  In  ancient  times  he  MH-tf 
Hindostan,  which  his  pitifnl  dM 
with  awe  and  wonder,  bat  attempt « 
DOT  renew.  In  Central  Africa  Am 'i 
Negro  race  seems  to  have  ftttuned  ) 
centuries  ago.  He  has  his  ow&  fbnta  pff#iifil|MiiJi;> 
bat,  unfortunately,  it  includes  neither-iiMMtafl^Jil^' 
nor  science.  Yet  he  is  industrioU,  ^jttA^tH^tnAi 
eneigetic,  accnmulatiTe,  a  lover  of  4|lii^liHid  of 
finery ;  a  fatalist,  and  a  worshipper  Iiri1iilt«l>iii, 
The  stronger  headed  men  of  his  race  jm|HWMii*pMi 
their  respect  for  the  Fetisch,  as  AristidMMdHQriHV 
did  with  the  heathen  gods  of  RcHne, ' — ^•Tj1itt;iiD)ili 
frivolities  to  the  '  rascal  multitude.'  Y«t  fihmfetfMt 
mass  they  spring,  and  to  it  they  return.  :  }jV%MJc4M> 
race  attempts  the  civilization  of  another,  r^SiMltilK 
Saxon,  for  example,  the  whole  afCair  lnni»(iM>i>  In 
dicrous  farce,  and  even  grave  men  laag&«tlk^^itt 
after-piece  is  beiag  played  in  St.  Domingp^^ilMis 
they  have  elected  a  black  emperor!  Tn .  Ljlliiili 
they  will  elect  a  sham  president  It  can  nmifj^lJ 
nothing  in  either  case.  Each  raoe  mwt  t^i^jj^ 
itself,  and  work  out  its  own  destiny ;  display  itowwja 
tendencies;  be  the  maker  of  its  own  ^MrfwHsMls 
they  good  or  evil.  A  foreign  civiliz&tiiHi  ^j^fW^ 
not  adopt,  calling  it  national,  native ;  battt^iigiiigt- 
tnre,  like  all  impostures,  becomes  man^st  wtiriM 
whether  practised  by  the  N^ro  or  the  9<l*Mb 
They  elect  a  president  in  Hayti;  in  reooQM(i|Nf«C 
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Napoleon ;  he  declares  himself  emperor ;  standiiigiiii 
the  same  relation  to  that  name  which  the  oran^outaa 
does  to  the  Apollo.  He  even  sets  an  example  to  die 
President  of  the  backward  republic  of  Celtic-Gaul ; 
See,  he  says,  how  forward  we  are.  He  founds  a 
dynasty ;  black  Thiers  and  swarthy  Guizots  cluster 
around  to  estaUtsh  the  djmasty  and  maintain  the 
*  juste  milieu;'  they  spout  phUosophy,  and  praise 
the  virtues  of  the  reigning  dynasty ;  the  majesty  of 
the  law;  the  diyine  rights  of  kings  and  empenmi; 
the  sacred  rights  of  property  and  privil^e,  however 
acquired.  The  whole  i»  a  fiurce  when  acted  in 
Hayti;  a  melo-drame  with  tragic  episodes  when 
Gaul  is  the  stage;  and  so  it  is  ever  with  the  most 
skilful  and  able  of  impostors,  that  is,  imitators; 
sooner  or  later  the  tri^k  comes  out.  A  noble  mind 
builds  St  FauPs  i  a  copy,  it  is  true ;  and  an  imitar 
tionof  a  greater;  but  a  noble  imitation,  satisfjring 
all  minds.  The  thing  is  vaunted  as  national !  na- 
tive I  straightway,  as  if  to  unmask  the  imposture,  a 
certain  building  appears  ia  Traftlgar  square ;  a 
hideous  broti»tor  two  show  themselves  about  Hyde* 
park ;  natives,  no  doubt ;  quite^  original.  But  I  for- 
get that  my  present  cha|>ter  is  on  the  dark  races,  or 
rather  the  darker  groups  of  the  dark-  or  oolcmd 
races.  I  have  already  spoken  of  their  affiliated 
I9ce%  the  Gips0y,  Copt,  and  Jew ;  and  of  that  race 
whicli  fair  ereeUed  all  pthers,-ir-the  ancient  Greek. 

f' r  have  sometimes  thought^  that  even  the  yidloijr 
iMCi  of  Africa^  the  degraded  Hottentot  and  Boqe- 
m$^  tt^e^  Quaquoea  ai^  the  Antinquas^  9iust  have 
lAd^|])«flira4  their  attempt  at  diidliaatim  and  its 
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fitttim ;  i&stead'fC 

tiiey  are  ptir&bpt  ■  a  mMT  «liiMII^ 

ftUen,  nBTW  to  rafe  v^ufiftt, 

ooma  into  eontaet  witb  jmot^^ 

flimpiy  as  a  residt  of  tiie  faaitor|i: 

progress.    In  ancient  tiinerttya; 

extended  throughout  afl  Afxi^;^ 

this  in  my  lustory  of  the  Tt^d^f^\ 

desert  or  dry  places  of  the  eairth  aiienDi^ 

been  their  dwelling  place.    Wbeiih 

stoonger  races,  they  would  imittiite 

in  as  £Bir  as  their  physical 

just  as  the  Hottentot  of  the  Cape 

if  left  to  himself.    The  towns  he  woi|li)| 

not  be  strictly  European  towns,  butl^li^HBil 

closets,  raised  on  each  other,  should^ 

is,  a  want  of  room,  or  a  common 

them  to  live  huddled  together  in 

would  occupy,  in  a  half-civilized 

insulated  hill  or  rock,  driving  their  ftodl 

to  the  plains  during  the  day  time;  attdii 

their  fastnesses  on  the  approach  of  n^hti^^ 

enemy,  thus  leading  a  dreamy,  dreary|VlHi^  ;^iMl 

stale,  and  unprofitable.'    The  history  of  %^ 

history  of  their  lives.     Such  were  the 

when  first  visited  and  described  by  Koltieif 

Vaillant,  bating  the  fastnesses  and  A'^iiii^i^^f^ 

kted  hill  town,  to  which  no  neces^^  llw^Wli^ 

given   rise.     Gradually  diminishing'  atti^'i 

away,  prior  even  to  the  advent  of  the 

in  Southern  Africa,  they  seem  tohavenc^i^iyiliillii 

any  higher  condition  of  civilization  tbetiat 
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we  suppose  fflor  an  instant,  that  the  peonMar  and 
almost  indescribable  race  of  men  whom  Mr.  St 
John  found  in  the  Oases  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
especially  in  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  are  the  de* 
scendants  of  the  Troglodytes  of  Homer,  then  we 
have  a  solution  of  the  question  as  regards  the  yel- 
low race  or  races  of  Africa.  In  Northern  Africa 
they  had  attained  their  highest  element  of  civiliza- 
tion possibly  even  before  Egyptian  Thebes  was 
built ;  or  wandering  over  the  deserts,  they  imitated, 
in  their  own  fashion,  the  doings  of  stronger  races ; 
built  their  hovels  on  a  hill,  and  for  self-defence 
lived  together.  But  they  had  run  their  course  be- 
fore Carthage  appeared;  then  came  the  Roman, 
disposessing,  as  to  power,  Juba  and  Masanissa ;  then 
the  Saracen  and  the  Moor;  they  too,  sink  before  the 
climate  and  the  returning  dark  races ;  returning  to 
the  land  from  which  they  were  often  expelled ; 
themselves  gradually  ftding  away,  to  be  replaced  by 
the  mkk  and  the  desert,  perhaps  the  ocean.  The 
Arab  and  the  Turkoman  supplanted  the  Copt  in 
Egypt;  but  will  they  hold  their  g^round?  observiog 
travellers  seem  to  think  that  they  cannot;  the  Cop- 
tic face  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
the  Negro  gives  ground ;  the  desert  also  progresses ; 
and  thus  may  the  moUey  population  of  Egypt 
peilsh,  fidling  to  represent  its  ancient  inhabitants. 

'Mf  there  be  a  dark  race  destined  to  contend  with 
tile  fidr  races  of  men  for  a  portion  of  the  earth,  given 
to  ttaia  as  an  inheritance,  it  is  the  Negro« ;  The^tio- 
fttMdi  regions  of  the  earth  seem  peculiarly  to  b^ng 
Is  luan^Vhis  energy  is  considerable :  aided  bjr  a  tm- 
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fieAwwBL  he  npeb  1ih# 

Domiago  he  drove  out 

will  expel  the  Saxon;  ani^ltfaitl 

Luaitanian  from  Brazil,  bj  ttiiikjli^j^ip  ; 

affair  of  time.  IH     uT  atff  *% 

*'  The  citizen — the  man  of 
^-the  being  whose  mind  has 
ioned  from  its  earliest  dawn,  as  hiiB' 
to  adopt  the  ^spirit  of  his  timeSi' 
largely  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
zation,  meaning  the  form  which  80ciel|;j 
in  the  warreA-looking  row  of  dwelling^;.; 
6,  of  which  he  is  for  a  brief  space  Inr  iHiMii i  ilft  UBi* 
trammelled  and  harnessed  animal,  ^di^» 
mere  playthings  an  unintelligible  fred^l 
Having  no  occasion  for  thought,  it  oceifaL] 
of  his  attention ;  and  should  so  idle  a  qi 
in  his  mind  as  Hhe  object  of  its  creati^ 
maining  especial  and  specific  instincts 
artificial  existence  he  chooses  to  callow 
has  foiled  quite  to  extinguish,  teach  hiaa. 
his  nature  is  antagonistic.  Thus  be  he^ 
boor,  citizen  or  man,  colored  or  fair,  war  to 
is  the  cry  with  Nature's  Fauna  and  NatorelaJ^qMs 
destroy  and  live,  spare  and  perish,  is theMSshjiMr 
of  man's  destiny.  Whence  this  antagonba£#%ift 
why  ?  To  the  profound  philosophers  of  the  Biiiii^ 
water  school  to  the  sturdy  Utilitarian,  the  i^liifiMi^ 
lew,  to  the  man  of  happy  self-oonceity  Jiribp^jjiBl 
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things  iiees  two  sides  of  a  quettbioii,  of  wbick  Ibe  onft 
of  his  adoptioB  must  be  the  b«V  who  Iftiidui  tl^ 
two  and  tiwo  make  four,  or  five,  w  one,  accordiiig  as 
the  matter  il  newed;  who  sew  in  the  enormous  de« 
stroction  and  seemilig  waste  of  life--of  early  in&nt 
life — ^innocent,  pale-faced,  sweet,  and  beauteons 
youth,  struck  at  by  stern,  remorsel«»,  pitiltes  dea&, 
*  a  wise  dispeniation  of  Providence  for  the  multiply-* 
ing  of  pleasure  :*  to  him,  or  to  themr  for  they  are  a 
school,  I  leave  &e  Jesuitical  task  of  discovering  in 
physical  and  moral  suffering  a  benefit  and  a  plea* 
sure,  and  proceedt  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  ^  the 
why '  and  'the  whw^re,*  pretending  not  to  an  ini- 
tiation into  the  mysteorious  ways  of  the  Creative 
Fower^ts  intenticxtis,  its  pkms,  its  views,  its  theory 
— ^but  merely  to  inquire  into  the  reality  of  the  fiu^t 
and  its  consequences; 

«  That  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  produced  in 
an  abundance  exceeding  isU  betief ;  that  a  half,  at 
least,  of  everything  born^  perishes  firom  unknown 
causes  when  jpoung;  thattmotherliection  or  division 
afterwards  perish,  being  destwed: as  food  for  others; 
that  man  hinuNd^  ait  ainioal  mortal  and  frail  like 
others,  is  included  to  tl^  fuH  in  this  stem  cafe^ry  i 
that  there  would  even  seem  fi>r  him  a  worse  fate 
thaa  for  the  others,  is  simply  a  fact  undeniable,  es^ 
plain  it,  as  you  majr.  Mental  and  bodily  diseases 
of  felines,  harassisg  pestilence  and  famine;  wars 
of  ^ifpinkm !  ^ww  to  ttie  knife !  promiraig  uttw  de^ 
straetion  and  ftul  extwmination  to  those  wIk)  prdinr 
tlMf^tidMea  of  letia^  to  Ae  erring  reason  of  man^ 

mtdj^g  that  bniad  li  not  flirii^  «iid 
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iMditig^  bint  to  dettractieB. 

^  Wbatorer,  Hieot  be  Iha  mm 
on  die  globe  in  extraTagaat  n 
dnee— life  dotbed  in  fomm, 
more  complex.    To  ibis  lifis,  m 
elotbed  witb  tbe  forms 
ment  in  time,  or  by  time  (for  Uiis  bw 
fnllj  resolved)  man,  also  a  part  of 
else  he  could  not  be  present,  is  tbe 
nist    Against  the  floral  and  fimnalisittlr 
on  perpetual  war ;  if  civilized,  even  i 
bage  does  not  escape  him ;  fw  it  be 
artificial  crop.    His  domestic  animab, 
them,  seem  never  to  have  been  reallj 
are  not,  nor  ever  were  found  in  a  natural 
the  same  with  vegetable  productions ; 
is,  multiply  sheep  and  oxen,  and  wheat, 
ges,  until  the  earth  be  filled  therewith;  tt 
and  destroy,  if  he  can,  all  that  is  w 
beautiful  on  the  globe  as  it  came  from 
hands.    In  dealing  with  this  astounding, 
truth,  let  us  be  cautious  how  we  apply  iSbn^i 
man.    Are  all  the  races  of  men  antagoniatie^ 
tore's  work?   PiobaUy  they  are,  but  4iflMMpii 
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antagonistie  power  immeairarably  firom  each  olher ; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that,  with  certaiti  races,  the 
amount  of  antagonism  would  in  no  conceiTable  pe- 
riod of  time  have  reached  the  point  of  extermination. 
But  for  the  rifle,  Ihe  American  bison  mi^ht  for  thou* 
sands  of  years  have  maintained  his  ground  against 
the  feebly  armed  Indian;  the  grizzly  bear  might 
haTebecottein  time  the  assailant;  the  wolf  hare 
forced  the  b^per-colored  Indian  to  fortify  his  camp 
against  a  midnight  attack ;  and  the  jagtiar  and  alli- 
gator and  boa  reigned  masters  of  the  wooded  banks 
of  the  Maranon  and  Oronoco.  I  know  not  of  any 
means  possessed  by  the  Circumpolar  races  for  the 
jBzterminatio&t^theF  seal  and  walrus,  the  polar  bear, 
the  whale ;  Ho  p6wers  of  combination,  no  powers  of 
invention  eqttal  to  the  task.  For  how  many  ages  to 
come  might  not  the  p^Hiderous  elephant  and  un- 
wieldy hippopotamtffi  have  grazed  by  the  banks  of 
the  remote  Kei,  or  halrmlessly  gambolled  in  the 
Keis  Kamma  oa^  Oariepine  streams  ?  For  how  many 
eenturim  yet  to  come^  but  for  ^  interposition  of 
the  Saxon  and  the  rifle,  might  not  the  stately  giraffe, 
with  the  gazette  eye^^^have  adonied  the  southern 
edge  of*  the  Calihatl,  by  your  beauteous  reaches, 
clear  and  ci^ystal  Gintpl  Who  shall  say  7  The 
wild  man  was  obncMisly  Unequal  'to  their  destroy 
tiMi ;  even  the  baboian  he  dared  not  at&ck  in  troops ; 
the  kiffidi^  and  the  rhinoceros  he  could  scarcely  en« 
eMttrt^  under  any  ^tcum(sta.nces ;  and,  in  despite  ef 
PeijiSlB^  iftid  Btrttentot,  and  Kaffir,  theJieti  siiiAked 
sil^lMey^  On  the  open  plaiM.    Thiii^  htive  I  seen 

aiWilt  vijidk^  Africa^  trav6ti^iio#iy 

28 


VaiUaat.'    Tea  jens  ■Owihl  ■ 
vhcn^  amn«  tlie  GcoatoTM 

d«d  tbe  dope  kadiag  to  tfaa  1 
itwi^  wbidi  tbe  Kooa^  a 
K«BWW,  and  tomuj  odur  itn 
dirwdj,  or  indireeUj,  to  joim  iIib  ] 
Wandering  alone  on  the  afianMon  of  ft| 
dun;-  day,  aaeh  a  day  aa  can  be  aeaa.ai^j|| 
ern  Africa,  and  aacending  the  loag  and  gfi 
Ihin  iiiiiiliiin^  iliiiliiiiil  iif  lliin^iaaij  |' 
ing  eaitmxd  towards  the  Xiffwup^  fi^tn 
groand  laj  before  me.  To  the  uvth  and* 
be  traced  the  wooded  range  of  the  Kahar^Nliil 
tohi  monntain  range,  part  and  pared  of  1|||iJ|j 
Wioterbergen ;  and  as  I  stood  musing  oat.^^Mj 
before  me,  the  past  and  the  fatore  roae  on  wp  JiMli 
ginatba  like  a  dream.  What  waa  the  Uviiy q|||||i» 
before  me?  Nature  inall her  wondrotu  I 
rariaty ;  the  dark-eyed  antelope,  of  nearlyiji 
rieties,  corered  the  plain ;  in  the  '^■Ttwwi^  4ldS||jjlt; 
■lowly  the  majestic  ostrich ;  over  head  so«riif|^tt||^, 
and  wd,  the  vulture ;  bustards  of  all  size*;  J^u||Mfe 
paaoeful,  grain  and  iaaect-IoTioganimal%^ 


pc«^9pip|ip»i^^pj,.Hi  M  pp|»»iiii«i-  >'<JV.wVi4|UJU,,!iP.piLfiii|rii-!rw;^^niqpE^^iyi 
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and  the  quagga;  the  acacia,  the  strelitzia,  the  e^idr* 
greens,  the  pastnre  and  the  bush,  planted  by  natwb; 
the  field  which  plough  or  spade  had  never  turned 
up,  on  which  the  cerealia  had  never  been'  grows. 
And  what  is  this  scene  to  me,  I  said?  Beautiful 
though  it  be,  where  is  man?  It  seemed,  in  my 
sight,  a  vast  stage,  decorated,  picturesque,  lovely, 
but  the  actors  were  wanting;  it  was  a  panorama,  a 
picture — a  Kving  picture,  yet  desert  and  without 
that  life  to  which  man  ever  looks.  But  now  the 
glass  discovers  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Chumie 
mountains  the  curling  smoke,  telling  of  the  presence 
of  man.  Now  who  is  the  man  who  watches  that 
fire?  It  is  the  savage  Bosjeman,  or  still  fiercer 
Kaffir;  the  race  looked  for  by  Le  Vaillant  many 
years  before,  firom  tiie  same  spot  on  which  I  now 
stood.  Nature,  then,  had  stood  its  ground  in  that 
lapse  of  time;  she  had  remained  seemingly  unal- 
tered for  countlMS  ageir  up  to  the  moment  I  then 
noted  her ;  Why  should  not  this  continue  ?  I  will 
tell  you :  a  new  element  had  Appeared,  the  Dutch- 
Saxon  and  the  Anglo-ISaxon  were  now  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  old  Afrieati  world.  A  new  element 
of  mind  had  appeared,  ebout  to  create  a  new  South 
African  ora :  the  Saton  or  Celtic  element,  bringing 
with  it  the  semi-dvilisBed  notions  of  Europe— -the 
power  of  coitibinations,  fire-arms,  discipline,  laws. 
Before  this  new  element,  antagonistic  of  nature,  her 
works  are  doomed  to  destruction,  in  alifiir  as  man 
emu  destroy;  The  wild  acacia  he  wastecr  ae  fire- 
vkMmI;  the  OhniDie  fixrests'  he  utterly  destrojrs,  eon- 
fMUbg  llie  timbeti  thereof  into  rafters  for  banradke 
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AlK'i 


^m^^ 

_>^il^^ 


'3] 


^^  -"v^T*^; 
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4Hp|r  otiber  wild  flower%:|]b«r: 

plough.    The  antelope  « 

pears;  the  zelwa,  the  giioo,  thu- 

escape  from  the  land,  or  nmiAol^ 

onslaught  of  an^ntagooidUo  elemiM^: 

strong  for  nature,  defeat^  f^y^z  tlisr ] 

elephant,  the  lion,  so  that  tjfamr 

rare,  so  rare  as  to  be  prized  for  Ewo] 

Last  comes  man  himself- 

man  placed  there  by  nature ;  he  dso? 

sity  give  way ;  his  destiny  af^^difevitlj 

extinction  in  presence  of  a  stroiig^^ 

evitable.    The  yellow  race,  the  f(Beb|i|]S!^ 

rally  yield  first;  then  the  Kaffir— ^e|ij^jil9^^ 

to  the  Saxdn  Boor,  on  whose  sidcf  iS;  l%iif^ 

might;  for,  humanly  speaking,  m%]^dip 

right.     Retiring  northwards  towari^/! 

and  perhaps  crossing  it,  he  and  die  iPfJ^ 

may  gain  Central  Africa,  and  so  escapjorf^^ 

the  destruction  threatening  them«    Bptr 

struotion  certain?    In  front  of   the 

stands  the  desert ;  that  he  cannot  ccmq^ff^ 

advances  northward  and  eastward,  he 

the  tropical  line,  within  which  generally  inri 

live.    Thus,  after  all,  his  dominion  may^ 

to  Southern  extra-tropical  Africa;  nor 

certain  that  he  may  always  sta.nd  bis  gmui 

healthiest  of  all  countries.    E[e  has  i^ 

there  as  a  cultivator :  he  has  not  yet  bi^nt, 
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own  resourceg.  But  this  question  I  liave  alreadjr 
discussed — ^I  mean  the  destruction  of  one  race  ^  by 
another,  and  the  substitution  of  one  race  by  another.. 
Man's  gift  is  to  destroy,  not  to  create ;  he  cannot 
even  produce  and  maintain  a  new  and  permanent 
TiEtriety  of  a  barn-door  fowl,  of  a  pheasant,  of  a  sheep 
or  horse.  This,  then,  is  the  antagonism  of  man,  of 
certain  races  of  men,  to  nature's  works— H>f  fliose 
races,  at  least,  in  whose  minds  civilization  fcnrms  a 
natural  element — ^natural  or  acquired ;  of  men  edu* 
cable  and  progremive,  at  least  to  a  certain  point. 
With  other  races  it  seems  different  That  the 
Saxon  and  Celtic  races  may  maintain  their  ground 
in  Southern  Africa  is  possible,  but  not  proved.  The 
history  of  man,  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  against 
the  theory,  which  indeed  is  mainly  maintained  by 
the  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  race.  But 
this  great  question  I  have  already  discussed :  let  me 
therefore  conclude  by  rapidly  surveying  the  oppos- 
ing obstacles  to  the  identification  of  the  Saxon  and 
Celtic  races  with  the  soil  of  Southern  Africa. 

'^ There  is  first  the  Kaliharior  Southern  Sahara; 
the  Karoo,  .not  yet  cultivated;  the  labor  question  he 
has  not  yet  met ;  to  the  northward,  the  tropic,  he 
dare  not  enter  as  a  cultivator;  the  dark  and  more 
munerous  races  he  must  there  encounter.  To  these 
tbe  Saxon  bears  an  eternal,  deep-rooted  hatred;  but 
QC^  so  othw  nces^the  Celt,  for  example,  and  the 
CMt»Iberian.  As  he  proceeds  towards  Cimtral  and 
Sasteca  Africa,  he  will  encounter  the  Arab  and  thsr 
l^iqw:  bf  these  1»  has  hiUierto  been  kept  in.  cbeek. 

Bmtit  Js  the  tropic  which  must  protect  the  dark 

88» 
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nibm  vltimatel^  agmnai  AikJI 

With  the  wilde  it  is  <  ~ 

destroy— 4tii8  i^  indfie^.hift'ii 

ward,  aa  he  thinks,  when  the  eatiltd 

oxen,  and  sheep,  and  cabbagsi,  a 

of  coarse;  adopting  the  theoiyUiitrti 

is  the  highest  deTelopmeBt  '  Pls 

would  have  reasoned  Uie  i 

reasoned — the  siTatherinm  andi^'tlEB  f 

Contemplating  their  gigantic,  aUc^-it!! 

did  forms,  with  the  great  and  a 

tortoises  that  might  sustain  aii  depi 

hacks ;  bears  the  size  of  horses ;  tigeisii 

gigantic  stature,  and  robes  at  Imst  t^'^h 

those  of  the  present  day ;  was  it  not  x 

man  of  that  day,  as  no  doubt  there  i 

tohavesaidtohimself,  'Thisisthelastd 

the  highest  effort  of  nature!     Siw  eoffi^gffg^f/lll 

nothing  more  snbhme  than  the  wor1d'aiawiD|i||i6 

me!'     But  now  the  aim  of  the  Ss^oli'v:iinriRJii%V 

extermination  of  the  dark  races  of  mnn  "Itogjlpff' 

gines — the  men  of  the  desert  and  of  iths  fni^l^^.t 

have  shown  you  the  obstacles  to  his  ] 

forest,  the  growing  desert,  the  overwhelni 


of  the  sea-shore;  the  terrible  resahs of  tbM|0^ 
quakes  and  of  volcanoes;  the  snbsideaiwi^NMldi^ 
under  thft  ocean;  the  advance  of  the  b^SBMBjW 
heath.  These  affect  all  races,  more  ot  la  ' 
climate — more  powerful  than  all— flie  | 
mate  of  the  eartii  as  it  is  known  to  ns.  Ell 
phrase  climate  to  times  past,  and  ^to  timrit  1ftp9/ig$t. 
ask  yourseWes  what  climatio  ohamge<  dartiiij'itfUtf 
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mammdth/ iho  aaeplotiieritiiD,  the  dinothermtn^  lie 
sivatherium  ?  the  fisbes  of  the  ancient  wwldl^fte 
saurians  ?  Man  destroyed  them  not ;  yet  their  taoe 
is  run.  Why  dies  out,  almost  before  our  eyes,  the 
apteryx  ?  The  Irish  elk,  the  gigantic  fossil  ox,  the 
dodo,  have  not  long  ceased  to  exist  The  destroy- 
ing angel  walks  abroad  unseen,  striking  even  at  the 
races  of  men.  But  nature  dies  not;  ever  young; 
ever  returning;  ever  reviving;  she  is  eternal.  The 
form  is  immaterial ;  the  essence  is  the  same ;  first 
and  last"    800^^-814. 

NOTES. 
mmomiiLJTr  versus  rags.  . 

<*1.  In  despite  of  the  lesson  taught  the  Saxon 
race  by  the.  United  States  of  America,  4  lesson 
without  a  parallel  in  the  world,  the  Norman  gov- 
ernment of  England  persists  in  the  same  colonial 
policy  which  caused  her  the  loss  of  America. 
Whilst  I  now^  writs  there  is  a  scheme  to  found  a 
Briti^  aihny^  with  true  .British  feelings,  in .  New 
2iealand;  II  is  to  be  ealled  New  Canterbury. 
Nothing,  can  teach  certam  men.  The  promoters 
fancy  that  they  can  alter  human:  nature ;  the  Sbxoa 
nature :  that  British  feeKngs  At  nationakty  is  to  pm- 
HwX  over  the.  eternal  qualities  of  racf .  So  little  do 
ibey  seran  .to  know  of  human  nature,  that  they 
iiuicy  it  poenbletci:extiend  British  nationality  to  the 
'idMemdaskta  of  a  race^  comuig:fimn;  JBog^d,  no 
HdmAl^  but  born  aiid  brought  up  in  New  Zealrad. 
Sf^m^mfsflxifi^  thje  Saxon  jyur  gfwlestquali- 

l^i>^d£€»fetoif  M^  Scarcely  JirSB  Am 


Ii«w  Zetluidm  lure  I 

mtum,  before  tiiey  will  let  Bri^uvwiA.«a:ilii4 
iiiBtitntioDB,  at  defiance,  Thajr  an  8axo»  '-MMI^ 
that  im,  denMorata,  by  their  nature;  and  th^;.«3p 
throw  off  die  Normaa  nde,  the  inatant  thejaia. 
Thej  did  this  in  the  United  States;  the  Gap»  irII 
fidlow  next;  then  Australia.  Iiooking  at  the  jtrB" 
sent  oondition  of  Britain,  it  were  grievoas  to  tldak 


"  2.  About  fifteen  years  ngo,  the  Pmssian  syatm 
of  education,  as  it  was  called,  came  into  notice  im 
England.  Interested  greatly  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  education  of  man,  I  carefully  weighed  its 
probable  results  on  any  people  who  unhappily  might 
adopt  it.  The  conclusions  I  then  formed,  and  of 
which  I  made  no  secret,  were,  1st,  that  the  Prwh 
sian  system  was  not  intended  to  educate,  but  te  d»- 
Btroy  the  human  mind.  2d,  that  as  nothing  ganA 
could  come  from  the  House  of  Brandenburg  and  itB 
drum-head  government,  it  ought  to  be  at  omoa.  te- 
fused  admittance  into  Britain.  At  that  timel.aindd 
get  none  to  agree  with  me  on  these  points :  to»diy, 
however,  I  find  that  even  in  the  House  of  ComnoMb 
where  truth  penetrates  latest,  the  execrable  nn^>ni— 
has  been  exposed.  This  really  in&mous  plioii^o 
destroy  by  misdirected  State  education  the  mint «{ 
the  rising  generation,  was  not  confined  to  FlmpM'l, 
it  extended  all  over  Austria."     316—316.     .     >ini, 

"4.  No  mixed  race  can  stand  their  groaBd>ilr 
anj  long  period  of  years.  The  Danish  (Stntaftf- 
▼tan  or  Saxon)  blood,  which  must  have  ii  i  'M^  J| 
sufficient  abundance  in  South  England  durilywwi 
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sabseqaent  to  dmuto^s  timd,  has  givel^  wajr  befsio 
tte  E^emiffh  rades;  wbich  preeddi^  th6  Sa^n^  iii4 
now  i^tevails  everywhere.  All  traoes  of  thiB  Scaii- 
^inatian  and  Celtic  seem  to  have  left  Greeee.  Tbe 
mingled  Italian  races,  die  product  df  so  manj  otheiM, 
se^fii  faftt  roTerting  to  a  primitive  race,;  which  ocoiir 
pied  Italy  beforiei  Rome  was  founded/  A  mi»d 
raoe  may  them  be  produced,  but  it  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  its  i>wn  resources,  but  by  oontiniiftSl 
draughts  fiom  the  two  pute  rtoes  which  ongiimUy 
gare  origin  to  it    . 

**  The  character  of  such  a  race  may  be  judged  of 
by  what  ancient  historians  say  of  the  Sybarites, 
eren  before  the  timsedf  Pyrrhus,  and  by  the  accoimts 
which  some  tnodem  trairellers  give  us  of  the  present 
Neapolitans  and  South  Italians,  including  ttie  Sicil- 
ian. For  the  sake  of  humanity  I  should  hope  tiift 
these  accounts  are  exaggemted ;  it  hte  been  said, 
that  after  tldrQr  jrears  of  age  all  the  charactont  of 
the  vilest  passions  appear  strongly  on  &e  South 
rtalian  eountenanc^i  ia  an  trnmistakeabliei  vray. 
There  must  stiU  be  a  gciod  deal  of  Pelasgic  blood 
in  Campania  and  Sicfify."    JlAr:^^ 

''  5.  No  existing  racn  it  e<{uil  to  the  colonizatmi 
of  the  whole  earth.  They  cannot  even  eztenid 
tkemselires  from  onis  omitili<»nt  to  another*  Alreac^ 
Ite  Anglo-Saxota  team  HHOi  difficulty  his  i^spri^g 
in*  Austrslia  i  it  is  the  sam^  in  niMt  parts  of  Amnri- 
M.  But  tut  iSbt6  Mit>pHe8  t^ey  redeive  from  Eiii^pe 
mm  Mae  ^iiiMp&fMii^lri^  in  tliMe  iMM  healthy 
«timMei:  W^  Jliv»  the  iiutho  of  Ibr.  WaUni^ 
ton  ibr  «  ftet  I  long  suspected,  btit  could  wot  foXLf 


laewiMn.  Jewnh  i 
Wi;  and  the  whole  i 
7ean  in  the  promiied  Ind,  birt  lor  th*i) 
■toDger  Jews  from  other  eouitniest  A  gMltilMle- 
4ion  of  the  Jewish  nee  wm  pnUblj  niiiliiii«i^jti|: 
on  the  Nimrod  momunei^  the  Jewish  oaiNif^Mli 
tares  is  quite  disceimUei.  -Anodier  great<ai 
wu  Coptic  A  SjriaiL  section  most  have  q 
grown  up  bj  intermamage.  No  Jew  lived  fakv^Mi 
rutalem  untU  after  David's  time,  and  eveA  then^tlik 
original  inhabitants,  the  Jebosites,  (Syrians,)  00% 
tiowd  peaeeablj  to  occopj  the  oity.  It  is  probably} 
tiiML,  libat  in  time  the  race  may  letarn  -to  the  origin 
nal  Chaldean;  but  In  England  the  Coptic  featonp- 
show  remarteibly  in  some  ftimilies."     317.  'i-n 

"  8.  The  SaxtM  race,  as  a  race,  is  the  taUeayta 
l^e  world,  but  caeterus  paribut,  they  are  not  An 
stnmgest.  The  Celt  is  Btoonger,  and  so,  piebsfcly 
is  the  Arab :  the  Congo  black,  Molineux,  vrmmuftk 
■toonger  than  any  Englishman  of  his  day.  Jlirt^ 
i^is  climate,  tall  men  frequently  die  early,  oirft^ 
monary  consumption ;  and  hence  the  greater-iiMMl' 
tality  of  the  Foot-guards,  and  .the  difficulty  of  «ute-- 
taining  the  standaid  of  recruitment  They.wrtu 
the  service,  moreover,  too  young.  When  8«|t,.|9 
fine  climates,  as  the  Cape,  and  Australia,  BUCih/|NiH 
sons  live  readily;  they  escape  consumpti(MLj'^d||( 
descendants  also  of  the  Saxon  race  seem  to  tirintiint 
ft  taller  race  in  these  latter  countries;  bolt,  tlkii 
arises  merely  from  ^e  circumstance  tiiat  <tlMK  ^ 
cluldren,  who  would  die  in  Europe,  survive  «%i||| 
Oape^  «ad  in  Australia.  .y^^-i 
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The  Saxon  despises  sddiering,  so^  that  hit 
araiies  generally  are  heavy,  cumbrens,  and  expenp' 
8iTe«  He  is  trained  or  disciplined  widi  grisatdiffi* 
«nlty.  The  pure  English  peasantry  make  wretched 
soldiers :  thej  hare  neither  the  shape  nor  the  qtmli- 
ti^  fitting  them  for  war.  The  proper  field  for  aetio* 
of  the  Saxon  is  the  ocean. 

**  The  SasEon;  then,"is  not  warlike,  and  he  hatea 
unprofitable  wafi :  bnt  he  is  brave  as  any  man,  an^ 
his  strength  and  obstinacy  make  him  a  fi>rmida1»io 
enemy.  Ad  the  Saxon  by  becoming  a  soldier  loses 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  Saxons,  so  the  status  of  &e 
English  soldier  in  society  can  never  be  raised ;  the 
me^tLesi  indipendmt  laborer  despises  him;  he  has 
sold  his  independence^  the  natural  birthright  of  the 
Saxon.  The  Celtic  race,  destitute  of  all  self-esteem^ 
does  not  underntand  this:  the  Gelt  makes  the  best 
of  soldiers  :.at  sear  he  is  i^  but  worthless.""  317-318.' 

'^7.  Homer  must  have  seen  a  Scandtnavbn 
woman,  else  heoould  nx^eo  have  described  Penelt^ 
pe.  The  oomplexiob  he  assigiurto  her  exists  in  b0 
other  race.  ^  < 

*'  Climate  alters  not  eomplezkm  permanently :  in- 
dividual alterations  never  become  hereditary.  My 
esteemed  friend,  IMri ,  Andrew  Smith,  informe  moi 
tiMi^  curious  to  know  the^  truth  on  this  poin^Jia 
aHJMtively  looked  at  a  fiimSy  descended  from  f<llre* 
fsSkmm  wIk^  craie  to  South  Africa  with  Ae  jfim 
setthM  Three  lrai«^ted  yeurs»  then,  had  elapasil 
ttnba  their  first  aniviil.  >  Their  deioendaiita  at  thia 
laitiMl  Ism  sa  fiwfia  the  fiaiest  rf  Eiitopeaaa^  • 

^  The  Dutch  at  &e  Cape  (Saxcms)  Imve  a  pesftet 
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hmtattkt  the  odond  kmBemy^^aJteaaMm  mWm 
httts  wboM  AeytAmAnt^fAa^aK^^Sha^lkiltk^ 
ft  bolond  man- in  an  impafiant  ^ffiairi.^HMai%tt 
Stnith  AAioa,  haa  oanaad'te Brilaiiirllwktfif fl|ilHv 
miUiona,  and  laid  thebnia  fiir  tllenltilBiM-■•fiMl*^ 
tMMof^teolon]rfiH»n3ritaiB."^^l&  ''.-^-••iftntHS: 
"10.. Since  this  work  haa  gone  ta  As/^^na^f 
haVe  been  inforauad  by  a  mititsrf  fti»ad,%aMiloit- 
lent  obaarvOT,  that  the  SaxomDaicli  at  Ibt'OKft: 
bOTe  seklom  mnwiwia  femiliea.  I  entertaiDedM^bf 
self  at  OMMme  the  opposite  opinion,  btitl  foel  MM!* 
convinced  «f  tfa*  omectnesa  of  xay  fi:i«id's  remarMr 
This  explaina  Ae  alow  increase  of  popnlation.HK 
Sonthem  Afirioa,  and  is  another  confirmation  of^ite 
great  phydolt^cal  law  I  have  been  the  first  toipb^ 
pose — namely,  that  no  race,  be  they  who  they  «ayf^ 
can  appropriate  to  themselvea  any  other  ooBttaiafi 
than  the  one  to  which  they  are  indigeooaat  I  hSBkik.^ 
ultimate  extension,  then,  a(  the  Saxon,,  ei^  ^af.'Wipf 
other  race,  to  other  continents  than  their  iovfa^att* 
dream, or  vision,  opposed  to  all  previona -iiSMMyK 
What  Providence  may  do  for  that,  or  for  axt^t^ltillm 
race,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  Under  PipnttMbe 
wo  were  driven  shame^lly  oat  of  AfigfaataMWf: 
and  at  Bnenos  Ajres,  and  at  Rosetta ;  dupbaiaai|l> 
of  the  United  States;  Walcheren  tells aaad^Hil^ 
and  always  under  Providence  the  amonnto 
delinquency  and  crime  ezeeeds  in  England  | 
bly  all  that  at  present  exists  on  the  globe.  LlilMfe 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  theologiagi;i  i^fy 
whether  he  be  Lutheran  or  Catholic,  fliiiiit  iHilfcii 
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bometafBi 'will,  no  doubt,  recHWcile  all  coQtiBdi|Ctipi». 
I  pretend  to  nothing,  bat  simply  inquire. 

^  The  Huns  are  interlopers  from  Asia ;  their  fiits 
seems^  certain.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Turcoman. 
The  Jew  never  could  make  good  his  ground  in 
Syria,  nor  the  true  Arab  in  Africa.  The  Celts  of. 
England^  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  just  where 
they  n^ere  a  ^diousand  years  before  Cssar  landed* 
So  are  the  Norknans  or  Flemings  of  South  England 
before. William  landed :  so  are  the  Saxons  of  East- 
em  England  and.  Scotland.  Spain  seems  returning 
toa  siAgte  primitive  tace,  existing  there  long  before 
the  PhoBiiicians  landed  in  the  Peninsula.  Italy 
seems  to  bei  undei^oing  the  same  process."  319-320. 

'^  14.  The  origin  €€  man  is  a  myth,  which  each 
race  inteiprets  in  its  own  way,  formules  after  the 
fuhion  of  its  own  intellectual  bearing ;  retouches  aa 
it  makes  progress  in  arts^  literature,  and  sdence ; 
that  is,  in  oiviltzatioiL  r    . :     •; 

^*  I  mean  not  here  to  discuss  these  myths.  The 
Jewish  myth  seems  to  have  been  a  purely  material 
one ;  philosophic,  and  sublimely  simple,  it  offers  no 
details.  The  Coptic  and  Hindoo  was  spiritual  and 
lofty,  but  debased  by  shocking  obscenities;  the 
minds  of  the  races  were  not  equal  to  the  perception 
of  the  perfect  and  beautiful.  The  Scandinavian 
myth  was  coarse  and  brutal ;  material  in  its  essence : 
the  hideous  representations  of  the  Deity  in  India, 
China,  Mongolia,  and  Polynesia,  indicate  the  sad 
character  of  the  minds  of  these  races. 

**  The  precise  g^logical  period  when  man  ap- 

peaired  on  the  earth,  has  not  been  determined;  n<»r 
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But  it  ii  v^hdMi,  i^mamflmiwtniwti  Bmyf 
geologiod  iena  Oft  th««a>Miiiataa  ttMtfttknat 
ooBJectom;  but  bs  mmtmmi^.tkamm-pattiamti'. 
tlw  material  worid.  he  Mtt  tf  iwi  iwilj  bairidyridf 
to  an  the  phjcit^ogieal  aad  fiiyaeal  laiiMafiaBliag; 
life  on  the  globe,  ffii  {ttMebnonstD  ) 
above  natoie'a  law*,  a— am  »  variaify  of  j 
soipetimeflhe  afleetimTMMIf ;  at  odiw  tinns  hrjR 
grandly  mechanicaL  'Nov,aIlistobediMietiuD«g^ 
fte  wra-kshop,  ia  a  little  while,  the  nltiniatw* 
(what  is  the  nttittiatam  dmed  at?)  is  to  be  gained 
throogh  religion :  and  thus  man  frets  his  hour  upai. 
the  stage  of  life,  fiuiiqrmg  himself  something  wUrt 
he  is  absolutely  nothing.  For  him  wodds'  treca 
made  miUicHis  of  years  ago,  and  yet  aocoiding  to<hN 
own  aceoant  he  appeared,  as  it  were,  but  yeateniifii 
Let  OS  leave  human  chnmtdogy  to  the  "^■^i«4wr 
of  events;  it  turned  die  brain  of  Newton.  .- 1  luv.; 
■     ...-!'■ 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 

FETES  A.  BEOWNK 

7^  Clamficaium  of  Mankind^  by  the  Hair  and 
Wool  of  their  Heads^  with  an  Answer  to  Dr. 
Pbichabd's  Assertion^  that  ^^  The  Covering  of  the 
Head  of  the  Negro  is  Hair ^  properly  so  termedfOnd 
no/  TFbo^:"  5y  Pbteb  A.  Browne,  Esq. . 

''  In  examining  the  natural  covering  of  the  head 
of  man,  the  first  eircnmstance  worthy  of  m>te  is  the 
want  of  uniformitjr  of  form  or  sha^  of  a  filament 
If  a  transverse  section  or  disk  of  one  of  these  is 
made  sufficiently  thin  to  lie  upon  the  object  holder 
of  a  microscope,  and  it  is  examined  under  that 
potent  instrument,  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  cylindrical 
--^f  the  same  is  done  with  a  second,  it  will  be 
proved,  to  be  orai^while  a  tiiird  will  be  eccentricoBy 
elliptical.  By  extending  these  examinations,  as  we 
have  done,  to  hundreds  ef  these  integuments,  it  be- 
comes manifest  that  tiiese  tihree  ase  the  i^evailii^ 
forms  or  shapes.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  vaiiai- 
tions  from  these  three ;  but  they  are  not  move  nu^ 
merous  than  the  usual  deviations  irc»  other  geo^ 
oral  rules.  Now  we  respectfully  submik  that^  in 
making  this  individual  variance  in  shape,  btt  4» 
cijic  adherence  to  three  forms,  the  basis  of  a#wrifi'> 
cation  of  pile,  we  havct  not  devmted  fym  ttelnsnai 
path  pursued  bjr  oiA?  scientific  predeoessovs^  l%e 
botanist  pays  strict  regard  to  the  sllap^  of  the  lool^ 
of  the  stalk,  of  the  leaves,  and  even  of  the  flowers  of 


plants;  the  minenlt^st  i)«t  only  deMffilMh  Ik* 
forms,  but  ere^^eafti^tM-^-^^wles  of  cffMlb; 
then  why  should  flie  <Xqpe  oe  'dur^;STdec}~  te  'tte 
groupiDg  of  hain  ?  In;  q^ipjjriqe  ^^^"0  nde«,  «« 
soon  fpuod  that  the  hair  (tf  the  heajd  of  the  Cfaocte*ir 
and  some  other  nationrbf 'Aib^caii  InmiA^tt 
(^KndHiRi^-that  the  hair  irfih^  whitd  Maiot^SMj 
— and  that  the  wool  of  the  N^^  is  «eeMOiM>% 
dUptical or  Jlati.  Theae'are  tlie'^ree  ip*c»M.  **•  * 
"  A  further  enmltfatioo '  of  these  tegaiaett^krf 
appendages^  and  ofthese  three  forms  of  pile,  satiAfies 
us  that  they  ars  equally  disthigiiiilrable  by  (ftnie- 
tion  ;  by  which  we  mean:  ^  ooone;  or  path,  wbidi 
a  hair  pursues  from  Uie  pomt  Where  it  piorcestl^ 
epidermis  to  its aper.:  These,  iaUo,ar8diTided^iato 
^ree  kinds,  riz:  1st,  The  'straight  and  lahh.  :^^ 
The  flowing  or  curled.  3d,  The  crispediCTi^Mi- 
zled,  which  is,  also,  sometimes  spirally  tiriiisd. 
We  crave  patience,  while  we  endeavor  to  dkdw.'Aiit 
each  of  these  qualities  of  pile  is  dependent'a|idi^:lbi 
parHcular  form,  in  connection  with  its  essentialipvs- 
perties,  which  are  common  to  them  all; -anditiMt^ 
consequently,  they  must  be  &tind  to  pranil^'Mi- 
spectirely,  in  each  of  the  above  races.  Wa  pl'«|iOH 
to  show  that  cylindrical  hair  must  neoesUocHy  .'be 
straight  and  lank,  and  consequently,  if  the'  Anrfai>- 
can  Indian  has  cylindrical  hair,  it  mii8t.i]iJBag; 
straightly  and  lankly  from  his  head ;  if  th4Twil(t> 
man  has  oval  hair,  it  must  necessaiily  fiowl  ^iii;«ir 
curl  upon  his  head,  and  if  the  Negro  bsa^itftia^ 
«r)iieh  is  eccentrically  elliptical,  for  tfaativ^jrjmfeBfi 
-.!■-■  ■"'''-  .t!!^?].-  arftio 
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it  is  crigped  or  frizzledi  and  sometimefi  cuxis  spirally 
all  over  his  head. 

'^  In  order  to  make  ourself  understood  upon  these 
important  points,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  pre« 
inise  that,  among  the  essential  properties  of  all  pile 
are  duclUUy  and  elasticity  ;  these  are  00  inseparably 
connected  with  this  int^ument,  as  to  become  im- 
portant tests  of  identity ;  enabling  us,  when  we  ex- 
amine a  filament  in  which  they  are  absent,  to  deter- 
mine that  it  is  not  pile.  It  soon  became  an  object  to 
us  to  ascertain  in  what  part  of  a  hair  these  proper- 
ties reside;  and  by  repeated  experiments  of  the 
most  rigid  and  satisfactory  character  we  discovered 
that  it  is  in  the  ^/{ftre5. 

"  In  all  pile  constructed  according  to  the  plan  re- 
vealed by  modem  examinations  under  the  micro- 
scope, there  are  antagonizing  forces,  viz:  that 
of  these  ductile  and  elastic  fibres  to  stretch  and 
shrink,  as  acted  upon  mechanically  or  chemically, 
and  that  of  the  non^iuctile  and  inelastic  squamose 
cortex,  to  resist  these  forces*  Now,  when  a  hak  is 
cylindrical,  the  stretching  and  shrinking  tendency  ^ 
of  the  fibres  is,  on  all  sides  of  the  jUaments,  equal; 
and  this  equality,  aided  by  tile  restriction  of .  the 
cortex,  preserves  the  hair  straight,  rad  makes  it 
lank.  But  when  a  hair  departs  firom  the  cylindri- 
cal form,  the  stretching  and  shrinking  powem,  of 
the  filament  become  tfii€9tia/  in  the  same  degree; 
for  those  of  the  fibres  upon  the  two  flattened  sides, 
become  more  powefful  than  thoseuQClhs  fibres  of 
the  ellipsoids;  there  is,  consequentlyy  9  tendency 

in  this  filament  to  curve  in  the  diiMticm  of  qna  ^ 
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ble  to  resist;  whereupon  dn  \tnif\im0m(jkmM, 
<atrh,meef»^agio>iim  <&%aiata!$d^veniikto  iftf«gp 
oa4 liiiinii  hnirrnnj  ii  w  liiitwilillH  iik(liiirf a^wj 
gisQu^sspfttidam  rti]n  iliiwiliiiii  if  jilhtii  i/ fti  itHj 
taiwd  Bor&oes,  wfaib':hi^Vtiitefe  ijMnvigtlh:>ataMl 
makfl  it  b0Dd>  in  oitfaaoiiq#>lte  ^mtetM^  fliriKiiMW 
Just  K>  it  ia,  ezovj^  iaLmq  jnhribr  Idegay,! with  ^ 
flattiened  hair;  :&«irairid*srWgC  «lMttfi'ib«atiiiBtt 
causa  it  to  fla»jtdwiud».'Janei^its:flatlea0d  aidM^^ 
and  alittl«aoie.inU^alDB^&okri«kt^nMnAdfl:eo- . 
tion;  but  Bb:stiietchi*g;  ;ot  ahHikiBg;  Ibroe.  exec 
makes  it  flow  or  bull  cd^eamyi,  or.  iil  thd  iAlreotioft. 
of  its  ellipse.  We  have  examined  BtimiearQiULhsilp 
tindn  the  miorosdope,  with  the  .eluoid4ti|0lj.<if  tlns^ 
very  points  in  view,  and  have  netfiMr  .yitft OiftA  jt 
sii^le  deviation  from  tluH  law ;  but,,  on  the.^Qc^lipqh 
by  attMitifHi  to  it,  we  Iiave.  been  able  tb  tmMi  1%0 
form  and  direction  of  bair  from  the  rjli|V^ritA 
(straight  and  lanV)  through  the  oval,  (flQi^ng:[flS 
curling,)  to  the  eccentrically  elliptical  of  fl^(^ 
crisped  orfrizzlod,  and  which  is  sometimes :i^Hliri|gr 
curled.)  It  is  true,  that  occauonally  the  Sttrtnluitc 
process  of  the  two  flattened  sides  of  a  filamMtiidlV^ 
nates,  when  an  exception,  in  the  shape  of  (u^jM^glb- 
lating  hair,  is  the  consequence;  but  generally,  tflhfr 
shrinking  force  of  the  fibres  on  one  side  gMtfk  ^. 
ascendancy  over  that  of  the  other,  a  curl  in.llSi^deh 
reckon  is  permanent;  for  the  more  the  loaniic^ 
curved,  the  more  force  will  be  required  IfW  itftM|fifg> 
8icn,and  the  more  the  latter  is  etretdiKlt.tli*  ItAi 
will  be  its  power  to  ■return  to  its  original  bonditiiMk 
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''  Now,  if  we  were  wiUis^  to  idihit  tbak  mem 
forma;  mod  diapes  are  sufficient  ground  whereon  tp 
build  a  classification  of  pile,  hj  a  much  stronger 
reason  n^ay  we  be  satisfied  to  do  so  when  we  find 
that^  with  these  fortns  and  shapes,  an  insepatebly 
connected  the  Erections  of  the  integument. 

**  We  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  tiici  incUnaiion 
of  pile,  by  wlicli  we  mean  the  angle  which  the  fila- 
ment forma  with  the  tegument  from^  which  it  pm- 
cMds.  TUs  inclination  does  not  depmid  upon  the 
shape,  nw  upon  the  direction ;  nor  does  the  4ifectioii 
depend  at  idl  upon  it ;  but  the  inclinatioja  is  due, 
entirely,  to  the  angle  which  the  root  of  the  b^sr 
bears  to  the  skin  of  Hie  animal  in  which  it  is  im- 
bedded*  The  roots  of  cylindrical  and  oval  jHe 
have  an  oblique  angle  of  inclination,  for  whidi  rea- 
son those  hairs  do  not  grow  out  of  the  epidermis  at 
aright  angle  thereto,  but  incline  in  a 4iBterminate 
manner ;  while  the  toots  of  wod,  whichiis  ebcenCri- 
cally  elliptical,  or  flat^  lie  iti  tbe  dertnia jM^jMsdK^ 
larfy,  and  hence  the  filanienlv  pieiree  thi  epidmnia 
at  right  angUs  th$nPi>i  Thk  is  aa^  ekceediligly  im- 
portant distinction,  which  expliiniiM  aope  anomalies 
that  have  puzzled  shrewd  philosoplMni  f^^lbr  inalMloe, 
Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  Natural  History  <tf  Man,^itfl, 
gives  a  drawing  and  description  of  the  heiul  of:Ja 
Pbpua,  inhabiting  the  ndrthem  coast  of  Oirinea,  wlie, 
he  says,  has  a  large  bushy  mass  of  hatf^insbli^ 
standing  out iromhk head-on acoountef  wiiekiim 
breed  has  been  «alled^  the  ac^p4iwAod  ^^^^1^ 
The  Doctor  says  Aat  th^  aM;E;inttt«M^  M 


Mid  N^ro;  bitt  be  B{qpeanr  atslt 
phenemenoa.  It  is  the  tairtnt  the  Mda;^mlMKB 
tndltiKiiiofi  of  the  Negra^  wmL  . '  ■^. ■'--:..  »  bi»L:^: 
"  Hare,  again,  let  ua  pamerfbra  mom—te  iMalim 
fleet  apon  onr  progretii. ,  W:&aA  the  liMil  ii|i<iii 
white  man  ooTered  withapile  i^chyiaabiviMB 
oral — in  direoUon,  flowisg,  or  (miied---«K4  MUeh 
{uerces  the  epidermis  at  mi  aonte  an^j  whilfrfAe 
vool  of  the  Negvo  is,  ia  ftno,  eooenlrioeUj  ^ptital, 
or  flat — in  direction,  maped,  or.  firizzled,  and  aMie- 
times  spirally  twuted«  and  im  uudination  issues  oat 
of  his  epidermis  at  a  right  angle.  We  conMen%^ 
appeal  to  naturalists,  whether  these  are  not  prami- 
neiU  specific  diSereneea.  Bat,  to  proceed. .  .  ■: 
"  Pile  is  furnished  with  a  coloring  m^teri  afMak 
is  variously  disposed.  The  hair  of  the  headr«C4be 
white  man,  besides  its  cortex  and  intermediate  fifanai^ 
has  a  eerUrcU  carud,  in  which  this  coloring  oifMar, 
when  the  hair  has  any.  flows ;  when  this  hweUMf- 
orkss,  the  central  canal  is  still  found,  but  ;it' is,  then 
vacant.  But  the  wool  of  the  Negro  has  no«^Mial 
oanal ;  the  coloring  matter,  when  present,  is  rtijisini 
nated  throughout  the  cortex,  or  is  in  the  oox^skmi^ 
intermediate  fibres.  Is  not  this  also  a  spewfifi;  Ala* 
tinction?  But  this  variation  in  thedisp9WlV^i<if 
the  coloring  matter  is,  as  regards  clas8)4iCtitioa  «f 
pile,  a  more  important  feature  than  at  finit  irtrikv 
the  mind;  for,  according  to  the  rules  of  soiewMHh  wno 

-  o^n  is  considered  more  perfect  than  anoth^Jfit 
employs  a  greater  variety  of  apparatus  ia  th(k«yw- 
formance  vi  its  functions.    Now,  here  w^.iftl^,^ 

.hair  of  the  bead  of  the  white  man  i 
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apparatus,  viz :  a  canal  for  the  conyajraiid^  oi  Us 
coloring  matter,  which,  in  the  wool  of  the  Negro  is 
entirely  wanting  ;^  nature  there  makiug  use  of  the 
cortex,  or  the  corteic  and  fibres  for  thiSf  in  doflfmnifa 
with  other  purposes.  The  inference  is  irresistiUe. 
The  hair  of  the  white  man  ib  more  perfect  thsti  Xhiit 
of  the  Negro;  and,  as  we  know  bj  ejcperlence,  that 
of  all  pile,  that  of  the  head  of  man  is  the  most  com- 
pletely organized,  we  will  hot,  perhSaps,  be  wander- 
ing astray,  in  ranking  the  hair  of  the  hrad  of  the 
white  man  as  a  perfect  hair. 

'^Let  us  once  more  take  a  view  of  these  >distinb- 
tions  as  they  haye  now  been  pointed  out ;  onlj^  this 
time,  for  the  sake  of  grrater  perspicuity,  confining 
ourselTes  to  the  integamentft  of  the  white  man,  and 
those  of  the  Negro.  The  hair  of  the  white  maul  la 
perfect,  having  not  ohly^all  the  apparatus  fofiind  in 
other  pile,  but  one  belonging  exclusively  to  itsd^ 
viz :  a  central  canal  finr  the  conveyance  of  the  edlor- 
ing  matter ;  it  is,  in  shape  oval ;  in  direction  flowing, 
or  curling;  in  incliilaticm,  actete  aaglM  to  lilie  epi- 
dermis, outof  which  it  issues.  r^    i ! 

*'  The  wool  of  the  Negro,  oik)  tfitt.  ctoiittniry,  is  an 
imperfect  pile,  having  iio  central  oaial  fpr  the  cditi- 
veyance  of  its  coloring  matter  i  ifei%  ia;ifiipe;ebeen- 
trically  elliptical,  or  flat,  and  issues  out  of  ^theef4* 
dennis  at  a  right  angle  thereto*  :>cf 

''  The  next  and  last  topic  to  which  w^  meitf  at 
present  to  aUude,  for  it  is  ^  not  oQr  inlelEitkm;  jftT^ex- 
haust  the  subject,  but'  M&er  to  inltodiifienitrfto 
notice, IS" the  «mltf  upOnillM  eortoz^ofithe  p8ei.^r  '' 

<<  These  scales,  since  ther  hsv^ Jlieto  dttwbyerad 
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to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  felting  and  fulling  of 
wool>  have  become  objects  of  intense  interest;  but 
our  observations  in  regard  to  them  must  be  of  a  very 
limited  character.  We  will,  then,  barely  remark, 
that  they  are  common  to  both  hair  and  wool ;  but 
that  they  differ  so  much  upon  these  two  kinds  of 
pile,  as  almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  justify  the  asser- 
tion that,  in  the  firsts  they  are  are  in  a  rudimentary 
state  only,  in  the  second^  in  their  perfect  one.  On 
hair  they  are  few  in  number,  comparatively ;  they 
are  smooth  of  surface,  the  points  are  rounded,  and 
they  closely  embrace  the  shaft.  On  the  Negro's 
wool  they  are  numerous,  rough,  sharp  pointed,  and 
they  project  from  the  shaft.  The  hair  of  the  white 
man  will  not  felt,  but  the  wool  of  the  Negro  will 
felt.  On  hair,  the  edges  of  these  scales  resemble 
mere  transverse  striae;  on  wool,  they  are  prominent 
and  apparent. 

*  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  that  opposed  to 
these  opinions  of  ours,  there  are  some  high  authori- 
ties, the  principal  one  of  which  we  will  proceed  to 
examine. 

"Dr.  Prichard,  (in  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  16,) 
cites  Wagner  for  the  following  laws,  viz  : 

"  1st.  '  That  hybrid  plants,  in  a  natural  state,  are 
very  seldom  produced,  and  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  reputed  instances  rest  on  no  sufficient 
evidence.' 

"  2d.  *  That  hybrid  plants  are  very  seldom  fruit- 
ful among  themselves,  but  that  such  hybrids  as  the 
Verbascum  hybridum  and  the  Digitalis  purpuras- 
cens,  from  the  D.  purpurea  and  the  lutea,  and  all 
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othenr  which  hold  an  exactly  intermediate  place' 
between  the  parent  plants,  are  absahitefy  hcarm,; 
while  those  which  (owing  to  the  proportkm  of  pol- 
len) partake  more  of  either  kind,  and  those  which 
spring  from  the  fertilization  of  such  hybrids  among 
themselves,  are  occasionally  propagated. 

''  3d.  ^  That  plants  produced  from  different  vor 
Heties  of  the  same  species^  are  altogether  fertilci  and 
that  no  impediment  exists  to  their  propagation; 
while  hybrids  either  revert  ta  the  originid  characteri 
(generally  that  of  the  maternal  parent,)  or  becmne 
gradually  less  capable  of  reproduction ;  and,  within 
a  few  generations,  become  entirely  extinct.' 

**  Dr.  Prichard  then  remarks,  that  *  A  similar  law 
prevails  in  the  animal  creation,  and  that  its  effects 
are,  on  a  great  scale,  equally  constant  and  uniform. 
Mules  (he  says)  and  other  hybrid  animals,  are  pro- 
duced among  tribes  in  a  state  of  domestication ;  but 
that,  except  in  some  very  XBre  instances,  (occurring 
in  particiUar  tribes  of  birds,)  th^  are  unknown  in 
the  wild  and  natural  state^'  And  be  adds,  'that 
even  when  individual  hybrids  are  produced^  it  is 
found  impossible  to  perpetuate,  from  them,  a  nem 
breed.  That  it  is  only  by  retumkig  towards  one  of 
the  parent  tribes,  that  the  oflbprbig  of  these  animalt 
is  capable  of  being  continued  in  ggceessive  giaieia  ^ 
tions,'  f .  e.  of  forming  a  permanent  raoa 

<<  These  laws  of  hybridism,  so  important  in  ihem^ 
selves,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  become  Ambly 
so,  frmn  the  ciroumstanoe  that  they  form  lih^xllmi 
ground  tipon  which  llieDr*  Ibanda  bis  |ii6posfilas^ 
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that '  all  the  difieront  races  of  men  belong  to  but  one 
species.' 

"  The  Dr.  admits  (p.  18)  that '  in  order  to  support 
this  proposition,  he  is  bound  to  prove  that  mankind, 
of  all  races  and  varieties,  are  equally  capable  of  pro- 
pagating their  offspring  by  intermarriages,  and  that 
such  connections  are  equally  prolific,  whether  con- 
tracted between  individuals  of  the  same,  or  of  the 
most  dissimilar  varieties.' 

"  Having,  very  properly,  taken  upon  himself  the 
onus  probandiy  the  Dr.  commences  his  evidence  with 
the  table  of  M.  Rugundus,  (Voyage  dans  les  Brazils 
en  1835,)  which  purports  to  give  the  relative  num- 
ber of  '  whites,'  '  men  of  color,'  *  negroes,'  and  '  In- 
dians,' in  different  parts  of  America,  in  different 
years,  some  as  far  back  as  1778,  and  others  as  late 
1824.  Upon  this  table,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  most  it  can  prove,  if  every  word  is  taken  for 
verity,  is,  that  there  exists,  in  the  places  therein 
named,  a  large  number  of  mulattoes,  and  even  to  do 
this,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that '  men  of  color,' 
means  ^  mulattoes,'  and  that  the  blacks  are  called 
*  negroes.'  We  do  not  know  how  this  is  in  Brazil, 
but  in  this  vicinity,  if  any  one  were  to  call  a  black 
person  a  *  negro,'  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  would  be 
offended ;  although  black  is  said  to  be  no  color  at 
all,  the  blackest  person  is  here  denominated  '  a  i)er- 
son  of  color.' 

''  Morse,  in  speaking  of  Brazil,  in  1821,  estimates 
the  population  at  two  millions,  which,  he  says,  is 
composed  of  whites,  negroes,  Indians,  mulattoes  and 
mestizoes.    He  does  not  give  us  the  particulars  of 
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this  motley  group ;  bat  Mitchell  says  that  tkree- 
fifths  of  the  population  are  Negro  slaves. 

"  2d.  In  r^ard  to  the  West  Indies,  upon  wlii<$h| 
it  will  be  seen  in  p.  IS,  that  the  Dr.  implicitiy  i^ 
lies  upon  this  table,  as  showing  a  race  of  daulattoes: 
the  number  of  men  of  color  and  Negroes  are  not 
put  down  by  M.  Rugundus  separately ;  but  the 
whole,  without  date,  are  estimated  at  1,600,000«  - 

"  In  Goodrich's  Geography  (1840)  they  are  proi- 
portioned  as  follows:  free  blacks,  1,508,712;  slaves, 
367,865 ;  total,  1,811,577.  The  mulattoes  not  being 
considered  of  sufllcient  consequence  to  be  separately 
entimerated. 

**  3d.  In  the  Uniied  States  of  America,  another 
stronghold  of  Dr.  Prichard's,  this  table  of  M.  Ru- 
gundus' computes  that,  in  1820,  there  were  7,79V 
008  whites,  1769  men  of  color !  and  no  Negroes  nor 
blacks  !  unless  they  are  included  in  the  1769  men  of 
color! 

"  In  Goodrich's  Gteography,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  for  this  same  year^  1820,  are  thns  w* 
timated :  whites,  7,872^,711  ;slavei^  1,648,688;  fiiH 
colored,  238,197 ;  total,  9,654,596.  No  distincHoa 
being  made  between  the  blacks  and  ninlattoea^ 

'*  We  therefore  respectfully  submittal  iUs  taMii 
conceived  in  ignorance,  and  brougbt  forth  iiii»rnai( 
is,  for  the  purpose  that  it  has  been  used  by  Jhi 
Prichard,  viz :  to  prove  that  the  mulatto  is  a^  mM^ 
perpetuating  race,  entirely  useless. 

'*  The  next  item  in  Dr^  Prichaid's  evidmce,  coui* 
sists  of  certain  enmj^w  of  intermixed  tiibeiMof  asiDf^ 
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wherein,  (as  he  says,)  entirely  new  and  interme- 
diate stocks  have  been  produced  and  multiplied. 

"The  first  of  these  is  the  Griquas,  or  Grequa 
Hottentots,  descended  from  the  Dutch  Colonists  and 
the  aboriginal  Hottentots.  The  Hottentots  are  de- 
scribed, in  Morse's  Gazetteer,  as  consisting  of  three 
races,  viz :  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  the  Bos- 
jesmans  and  the  Namaquas.  The  first  are  described 
as  a  mild,  quiet,  and  timid  people,  but  naturally  the 
most  lazy  on  earth;  their  indolence,  (says  this 
author,)  is  a  real  disease,  they  will  rather  fast  and 
sleep  the  whole  day,  than  seek  food  by  any  exer- 
tion !  The  Cape  Colony  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
in  1650 ;  the  United  Brethren  established  a  mission 
among  them  in  1 736,  which  was  renewed  in  1792, 
and  in  1815  it  was  conquered  by  the  British.  Gri- 
qua  town  is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionaries,  on 
the  great  Orange  river,  seven  hundred  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  town.  Mitchell  describes  the  Griquas 
as  quiet,  inoffensive,  and  ignorant,  but  filthy  in  their 
habits,  and  ugly  in  their  persons;  and,  he  says, 
that  their  language  is  compared  to  the  clucking  of 
a  turkey. 

"  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  Doctor's 
selection  of  this  example.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  drawing,  and  read  the  description  of  Dr.  Prich- 
ard  of  one  of  these  clucking  unplumed  bipeds,  to  be 
convinced  that  they  are  hybrids  of  the  intermediate 
class,  noticed  by  Wagner ;  the  work  of  man's  hands, 
not  of  those  of  the  Almighty;  a  race  which  he 
allows  to  blot  and  blemish  nature  for  a  limited  time 
only,  and  then  extinguishes ;  as  if  it  were  in  vindi- 
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cation  of  the  beauly  and  order  of  his  creation  of 
species. 

''  The  second  example  giyen  by  Dr.  Priobiird  of 
an  entire  new  stock  being  produced  and  multiplied, 
is  the  Brazilian  Cafusos.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  population  of  Brazil,  in  general  terms,  in  pur 
remarks  upon  the  table  of  M.  Rugundus,  and  it  re- 
main9  only  to  say,  that  these  Mestizoes  are,  to  all 
appearance,  hybrids,  crosses  of  the  native  Indians 
with  Negroes  brought  from  Africa*  If  they  are  not 
hybrids,  but  an  entirely  new  stock,  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  Dr.  Prichard  to  have  shown  that  they  are 
not  continually  produceid  by  the  same  mixture  of 
species  to  which  they,  owe  their  origin,  and  that  they 
neither  return  to  the  specie  of  one  of  their  parents, 
nor  run  out  after  a  few  generations,  according  to  tlw 
law  of  hybridism,  which  he  has  quoted  and  admits 
ted  to  be  universal.  This  is  the  pivot  of  the  case, 
and  in  this  his  evidence  fiils  entirely. 

''The  third  and  last  example  adduced  by  Dr. 
Prichard,  is. the:  Papttas^of  the  northern  eoasfe  of 
Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  islands.:  The  knowledgpe 
of  these  people  is  traced  to  Diuaipier,  Forrevt;  and  ML 
M.  Quoy,  and  Guimard,  and  M.  Lesson,  the  kttaf 
of  whom  pronounces  them  to  be  hybrids,  r  Speaking 
of  those  authors  who  preceded  him,  he  saysytiitl 
they  are  the  first;  'qui  out  d6montr6  que  ke  hajbi* 
•tans  du  litteral  oonstituoient  une  espece  hybfide/ 
tic.  &c.;  and  he  adds,  what  confinps  thii  opinion, 
viz :  that '  the  greater  part  de  ces  {wpenas  hfkfides 
prteente  des  homines  d^xui^  eomiitsa^ 
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peu  vigoreuse/  which,  we  respectfully  submit,  ac- 
cords with  the  character  and  description  of  hybrids. 

"  With  the  "whole  world  before  him,  these  are  the 
only  instances  which  this  indefatigable  author  has 
been  able  to  glean,  and  these  are  far  from  proving 
his  position.  Dr.  Prichard,  nevertheless,  trium- 
phantly concludes,  that  4t  is  unquestionable  that 
intermediate  races  of  men  exist  and  are  propagated, 
and  that  no  impediment  whatever  exists  as  to  the 
perpetuation  of  mankind  when  the  most  dissimilar 
variations  are  blended  together.'  But  this  conclu- 
sion is  unwarrantable  by  the  proofs  he  has  adduced, 
even  admitting  that  he  has  shown  the  existence  of 
mongrel  races;  for,  in  two  out  of  three  cases,  he  has 
altogether  neglected  and  failed  to  show  that  *no 
impediment  exists  to  their  perpetuation,'  and  yet 
that  was  the  part  of  the  proposition  upon  which  the 
question  turns ;  and  in  the  third  case  he  has,  by 
proving  that  they  are  hybrids,  shown  that  an  im- 
pediment does  exist  to  their  perpetuation.  It  is  a 
singular  way  to  prove  a  matter  in  dispute  to  pro- 
duce two  witnesses,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it, 
and  a  third,  who  testifies  the  very  reverse  of  the 
proposition ! 

"  Dr.  Prichard  next  proceeds,  with  admirable  in- 
dustry,  to  the  collection  of  evidence  to  show  that, 
with  many  of  the  lower  animals,  domestication  and 
change  of  climate  and  habits  have  caused  varieties 
and  diversities ;  from  which  he  infers  that  all  the 
differences  apparent  in  the  races  of  men  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  same  influences. 

"  Protesting  that  the  inference  he  draws  is  a  nan 
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isptUur  fram  tite  pramiseBy  were  WieypttmA  W0l^ 
mitted/ we  will  submit  the  following  biiefi  bot  Mrt» 
fectorj  answer  to  liis  propositioni  tik :  that  it  mft^ 
ters  not  what  may  haire  been  the  eases  with  the  lower 
an  imals,  thai  in  regard  to  man,  sncii  has  not  been 
the  fact{  fofi  if  histoid  is  at  all' to  be  depended 
upon,  the  Negro  has  been  the  same  blacWkinned, 
wooHy^headed  animal  for  the  last  two  ftonsaiid 
years.  Herodotus,  in  the  year  413,  B.  C,  describee 
his  black  complexion  and  woolly  hair;  and  we  know 
from  experknce,  that  a  white  man  may  live  in  a 
tropical  climate,  ancb  etM  turn  savage,  without  af- 
fecting the  color  of  his  skin,  or  the  shape,  direction, 
or  inclination  of  his  ha^,  while  pure  Negroes  may 
be  propagated  from  gen^iHration  to  generation  in  tem- 
perate blimates,  but  always  with  the  same  rete  imi- 
cosum  and  flat  frizzled  wool  issuing  at  tight  itngtos 
from  the  epidermis  of  his  scalp.  To  these  unyield* 
ing  facts,  all  reasoning  from  analogy  must  succumb, 
and  all  biasses  of  religion  and  humanity  must  give 
way.  In  page  7,  Dr.  Prichard  tells  thai* he  dMs 
not  regard  ^is  question  as  one  of  which  thedecis«Nli 
is  a  matter  of  indifference,  either  in  relig&in  w  ht^ 
manity.'  Thin  is  ad  agOandum  im^f^ 
language  of  a  philoscqfAier  in  search  of^^rMk.  ^  Hie 
mind  should  be  unprejudiced,— he  ought  to  have  ilo 
hypothesis  nor  theory  to  support,  no  pol&r  star  but 
truth.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  secoad  bUbtOfk 
of  the  inquiry.  *   ^^     '* 

''Dr.  Prichard  has  devoted  the  gfMtfef  fMc^ 
one  section  of  hie  bool^  to  whil'lie^  ti^[ieaie  to 

erteem  fuU  proo(  that  the  UgUttuMuf&lii^ 
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df  the  Negro's  sealp  u  not  WMl»^<fa^luir»r'»| 

1  thus:  *It  is  ooni 
■tuice  which  gtows  oa  the  head  cf  tta  i 
end  some  oUier  dark  colored  tribes,  chk 
ing  tropical  climates,  is  wod;  sod  not  hait*4«Hfnrii^ 

"  And  he  concludes  with  these  ^^ordut!-^  ■  -.  Hi  crb 

" '  From  these  obeer^tioia,  I  am  oo&fiMkdfAp* 
tlw  N^rro  fass  hair, -properly  so  %atmiiit'-MM*mi$ 
wool.*  •:  1^  ■'      ■  ■■:»-f 

"  Now,  as  we  agree  with  Di*.  Ppaherd,  thUfft 
prerequisite  to  the  determination  <)f  jAak  point  is  46 
form  a  dear  Idea  of  the  difference  lMMniMin,lMtr  AQd 
wool,  we  will  first,  with  him,  turn  oOr^tetiMi  iA 
that  direction.  .I-. 

"  Here  ^ain  the  Dr.  properly  admits,  ^wt.be  m 
bound  to  wield  the  laboring  oar,  having  undeildkHi 
to  show  what  is  in  opposition  to  the  ertnlnen— ss, 
and  commonly  expressed  opinion  of  maaluDdt'  fSal 
to  his  proofs.  He  commences  with  cltatioaa  i'fivn 
Dr.  Eble.  We  have  not  this  last  named  ge^th 
man's  book  before  us ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Pnd^ 
ard's  own  showing,  his  principal  labors  wws  livr 
stowed  upon  a  comparison  of  the  merino  wool,  Milk 
the  fleece  of  the  Chinese  sheep.  Wool  compfni 
with  wool,  and  not  wool  with  hair!  He  fooq^A 
striking  difference  between  these  two  wools;  .*tw^ 
cumstance  not  at  all  surprising  in  a  contrast^itf'A*^ 
fine  Spanish  wool  with  the  coarse  Chinese  fleedft.-tt 

"  Dr.  Eble  is  represented  as  saying,  that  '^iitott 
displays  filaments  twisted  and  matted  in.Bll:din»- 
tions.'  This  twisting  and  matting*  (as  he^cv&b 
them*)  which,  when  applied  to  the  mnnnfeot^w  if 
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hats,  is  called  felting,  and  when  to  cloth,  fallings  tB 
caused  by  the  scales  upon  the  filaments ;  and  as  we 
are  here  given  to  understand  by  Dr.  Eble  is  a  chw- 
actelristic  of  that  integument ;  and  therefore  it  wbb 
reascmably  to  be  expected  from  Dr.  Prichard,  if  he 
proflfered  to  prove  by  Dr.  Eble,  that  the  covering  of 
the  Negro's  head  was  not  wool,  to  show  that  it  was 
destitute  of  this  characteristic.  But,  to  our  surf- 
prise,  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 

''  Dr.  Eble  is  further  quoted  as  sajring,  that  *  the 
shaft  of  the  filament  of  the  wool  does  not  preserve 
an  uniform  calibre,  but  is  thickened  here  and  there, 
and  often  swelled  with  iappearances  of  knots.'  Here^ 
again,  we  anticipated  that  Dr.  Prichard  would  take 
upon  himself  to  show  that  the  covering  of  the  Ne- 
gro's head  differed  from  wool  in  these  essential  par- 
ticulars ;  but  he  has  not  even  made  the  attempt. 
.  ''Dr.  Eble  is  still  further  represented  by  Dr. 
Prichard,  as  saying,  that  'he  could  everywhere  dis- 
tinguish the  medula^  or  pith,  and  cmild  accurately 
discriminate  between  this  iand  the  oortieal  sub^ 
stance.'  In  tiiis  assertion.  Dr.  _Eble,  (if  he  is  cor* 
rectly  quoted,)  was  in  error^for  wod  has  no  central 
canal.  But  this  error  escaped  entirely  tiie  notice  ^ 
Dr.  Prichard,  which  does  not  prove  a  deep  kxMMr^ 
ledge  of  the  subject. 

"  Hitherto,  the  observations  of  Dr.  Eble,  (so  fior  as 
we  have  them  at  second  hand,)  are  confiiiedtoiweol^ 
but  he  is,  in  the  next  place,  represented^  as  spteking 
of  wool  and  hair.  >The  hair  of  the  Thifaeai^  goa^ 
(he  is  made  to  say,)  approaches,,  in  ita  teacluie,  vmy 
nearly  to  the  Merino  wod,  only  iii  is  ioiaHer  in-tbe 


.  Auiwterof  U»ibaft,aftd  i 

W*  Jimve  ab  iq>aounBiiftaf;4Ht:i 
«h^«f4)i«goat  of  ThilMMlfirt'^aii^ll 
Edwards  calls  it  wboUOate;^ 
447.  There  it,  ih9teSon^n»taaJ»ii 
it  Bhonid  resemble  MeruoO  wod.  Bat  tfiqfg0^§§, 
tiiesakeoftbsugameiiVve-were^adwlKillMJ^ 
hair,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  Vt  TwkmM  lifi.iiw| 
compared  tins  pile  of  the  goat  viA^Mlatf  ASHlh 
gro,  and  to  have  informed  us  oS  ^iMHtttBttS  lo  ^ 

"  AgUQ,  after  having  quoted  all-r 
necessary  from  this  learned  Gennai^HWtiJi  joibt  Aa 
basiness  of  Dr  Priohard  to  have  shfranv^tlMi^BMint 
what  is  hair,  and  what  is  wool,  anil  Hi  liiBiii  piwlyt 
wherein  the  covering  of  the  Negro's  Jiead^iuiaAip 
to  the  one  and  different  from  the  odier7.'i:-Aa44iMii 
he  has  done  neither  the  one  nac  the  otlMl^oifiOMii^ 
are  we  not  compelled  to  admit,  thtf  his  niMftM 
from  Dr.  Eble  are  of  no  avail ;  leaving  dw  ^(atalft^ 
as  uncertain  as  it  was  before  they  were  vu^tSi:^^^ 

"Dr.  Pdchardnext  refers  to  thn  trritinjpr  nfilfc 
Monge  and  Mr.  Youatt.  The  former  of  Jlu^^M|t 
the  first  person  who  suggested  that  ffas  mthmLiKfti 
pile  were  subservient  to  the  felting  prooesi^i«feliljft 
latter  was  the  first  who  saw  and  described -tt».atdte 

"  But  there  is  not  one  sentence  in  the:  atri^^mgf 
either  of  these  gentlemen,  which  conntenaaiMi^' Aft 
idea  that '  the  covering  of  the  head  of  ^e  JSttffiitJt 
hair,  properly  so  termed,  and  not  wodL*  If  than' 1% 
let  it  be  produced.     -  ;  ;;:  ^is^j 

•'  But  the  Dr.  like  ths  ftrmer  a  tK*fidU«k»^A|l» 
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entirelj  failed  in  obtaining  aid  firom  othensy  fiiUn 
back  upon  his  own  resources.  In  p.  105,  he  teUs  ufl 
that, '  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Estling,  and  a  micrdscope 
of  about  400,  he  examined  the  filaments  of  hair  be^ 
longing  to  the  following  different  races  of  men,  viz : 
Negro,^  Mulatto,  European  and  Abyssinian,  and 
compared  these  with  the  filaments  of  wool  of  the 
Southdown  riieep.  That  the  filaments  of  the  wool 
had  a  very  rough  and  irregular  surface,  though  no 
serrations,  distinctly  so  termed,  were  perceptibte. 
That  the  hair  of  the  Negro,  which*  was  extremely 
unlike  that  of  wool,  and  of  all  the  ^ther  yarieties 
mentioned,  had  the  appearance  of  a  cylinder,  with 
a  smooth  surface.  That  they  all  appeared,  more  w 
less,  filled  with  a  dark  coloring  matter ;  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  entirely  destroy  their  transparency. 
That  the  coloring  matter  was  apparently  much 
more  abundant  in  the  hair  of  the  Negro,  than  in  the 
others.  That  the  Abyssinian  hair  was  also  very 
dark,  but  so  far  diaphanous,  that  a  ribbon-like  band 
appeared  running  down  through  tlie  middle  of  ibe 
cylindriform  tube;  and  that  the  mulatto  hair  resem* 
bled  the  Abyssinian  in  this  respect*  That  the  fili^ 
ment  of  European  hair  seemed  almost  entirely 
transparent ;.  it  had  the  appearance  of  An  ealptf 
tube,  coated  internally  with  something  of  a  dingy  o^ 
dusky  color;  which  only  prevented  it  irom  hUug 
quite  pellucid.    That  the  European  hair  of  a  light 


••  •  Gog ht  nol  Om  Dfrto  lia^s  ititedwlMtlMr  %  jgHinw  Jbp  i|pttiiMd 
wms  |wr«  Negro,  or  •lleiit.loliaTeiiilbnMd  oi  iita«  it  wia  d(|l|^M  fit 
it  if  iralorioii%  tint  then  an  ajMognb  ti  Kliok  md  iriilii  tf ajjiig  #k6i>  fOi 
4|Jbii|  aumoC  be  dilnmiMi  fcy  tlM  oolav  oC|t»  il^^  - -f     i  .<  v  i 


pUfir,  had  the  i 

darkened.'  viu  - v- 

"  LaI  ii8  e:dimiQe  tfaeiw  dtfjA 
•Qtis  in  detail.    The  high  t 
md  the  important  ooatilQiicm  to'^ 
£rom  them,  will  justify  thut  proo^aifijti^M'  < 

"  He  wjB,  that '  the -Wool  of  die  r 
had  a  very  rough  and  iiregnlar  sm 
serrations,  distinctly  so  termed,  ' 
Serrations  is  the  name  given  bj'Ml^^ 
edges  and  points  of  the  scdes  of  pile^  WMV^hl^ii>^ 
not  only  eeenjiy  Mr.  Yonatt  upon  dVMtt  tf -Ufi 
SoQtfadown  sheep,  bat  were  confttflii^^llk^-:!* 
Essay  upon  Sheep,  which  was  pi^tdfiMil  teiSttSj 
they  are  depicted  and  described.  W<f-1  ' 
collection  of  specimens  of  wool  iomd'«f  I 
Sou^down,  upon  which  these,  neiev  M 
edges  are  as  plainly  to  be  seen  under 'l  __. 

scope,  as  any  other  object  of  their  minOti^&iB^iSnr 

" '  The  hair  of  the  N^ro,  which  i 
unlike  that  of  wool,*  &c.  ■  ''^  r.  lif^m 

"  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  natirtdiK;<A 
ing  an  object  with  the  microscope.     He'  «itl 
plains  the  particulars  in  which  an  '^^trc^meij 
nes'  exists,  or  he  furnishes  drawings  aitd''-j 
tions  of  both  objects,  and  leaves  the  nader  1iwiU|il 
of  the  discrepancy  for  himself.  ■  o^idwt 

" '  The  hair  of  the  Negro  had  the  i^peinpbilNil 
a  cylinder.'  ,       ■  -  *■' 

"If  it  is  cylindrical,  (which,  by  the  ^^^i**^ 
oeedingly  easy  to  determine  under  the  n^oi  *  *"^**'' 
why  not  say  so,  and  no  more?    Wehwe« 
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numerous  specimens  of  the  coveriug  of  t^  I^ckgrjo'^ 
head,  and  have  never  found  one  that  wag  ejlfidrftr 
caL  Where  the  Negro  1})ood  19  pure^  ^ej[  Mte 
always  eccentrically  elliptical  c»r  flat 

^Bdt  the  hair  of  the  Negro  was  not  only  €a&- 
trembly  unlike  that  of  wool,  but  was,  ako,  extreme- 
ly unlike  that  of  the  other  varieties  of  pile  examined 
by  Dr.  Prichard,  viz :  those  of  the  mulatto,  the  Eup 
ropean  and  the  Abyssinian.  It  is,  then,  a nonife- 
script  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this 
learned  gentleman,  who  decides  that  it  is  not  wool, 
becaiuse  it  is  extremely  unlike  the  wool  of  the 
Southdown  sheep,  can  hifer  that  it  is  hair,  because 
it  is  extremely  unlike  all  the  hair  with  which  it  is 
compared! 

" '  The  surface  was  smooth.' 

'^  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  discovery,  for  it 
proves  that  it  is  neither  hair  nor  wool;  for  both 
these  integuments  have  a  squamose  cortex,  which 
prevents  the  surface  from  being  smooth;  the  scales 
of  wool,  netertheleas,  l>eing  more:  n^imerous,  more 
pointed,  and  getting  looiMr  on^  tli0  shaft  than  thow 
of  hair.  If  Dr.  Prichard  could  not  discover  l^ese  - 
scales  upon  the  filament  of  a  Sojo^down  sheep^  it 
must  have  been  owing  lib  some  dci^et  or  wa|ii  of 
ppwer  in  the  microscope  he  used,  or  to  his  0^ 
want  of  skill  in  its  management;  said  in  eitfa^rojf 
these  cases  it  is  not  surpri»ng  that  hg  iiftagiyi<d 
that  his  favorite  pile  was  smooth. 

'*  'The  hairs  all  appeared  to  be  p^mpr  }m|< 
with  a  dark  coloring4^ttWf  but^^t^  ^^loKU^ 
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was  apparently  much  mon  dntttditltli 
Ae'Negro/  "'  "^^  i-^^-r-j-^rf 

''If  they  were  all  Medi  hdi^  eddd  ill 
be  mu6h  more  abandant?    Was  hiif 

filled?  '   V'   "^^ 

'' '  The  Abyssinian  hair  was  also 
so  &r  diaphonons  [transparent?]  that 
its  centre  could  be  perceived/  '  -^  1^*   . 

"  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  *if%i|^^^ 
transparency/  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  tlliii^^piniif 
the  sentence  might  have  been  more  hiy^yBI^  Jaij^llfti' 
sed.  But  how  was  this  darkness  v^^pf  ^  A  iTth 
bon-like  band  in  a  cylindriform  tube!;^  ;ll%#;lf 'Pr. 
Prichard,  (even  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  1^^^  cbtdd; 
with  a  microscope  of  400,  see  the  centrid  iiqfl^^^ 
Abyssinian  hair  so  plainly  as  to  deteraunl;  ^QbI^  it 
was  cylindriform,  and  yet  could  not  see  ^iHoales 
of  the  cortex  of  a  Southdown  sheep,  itd^rfiii  I0 

be  set  down  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  iiiittteiBitts 

ace  I  ..  J    • .  i 

"  Unfortunately,  we  have  in  our  cabinet  aw^ 
mens  of  Abyssinian  hair ;  but  Dr.  Prichard  in 
us  that  the  mulatto's  bair  resembles  liiat'tjf 'tila 
Abyssinian  in  this  respect;  and  we  have i m(|||p|b 
hair  and  mulatto  Wool  in  abundance ;  for  il^  ||n- 
mentary  appendages  of  this  hybrid  re8emUe1|l($Bi^ 
times  the  pile  of  one  parent,  and  at  other  tinQ^OTlftMl 
of  the  other,  as  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  hj^tilKlaij 
cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  review;  iod  iiftia- 
firmed  by  Dr.  Prichard. 

'' '  The  European  hair,'  [of  what  nation?]  ^wMm^ 
[this  word  sometimes  means  to  have  the  appeifpttl^ 
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without  the  reaUtyl]  ^almost  entirely  temiqwMiit^ 
We  respectfuUj  sabmit  that  these  expressions^  ase 
almost  entirely  too  vague  to  be  admitted  into  a  phy- 
siological description;  especially  when  the  objeet 
of  that  description  is  to  convince  that  wool  is  haur, 
because  it  grows  on  a  Negro's  head ! 

<< « It  had  the  appearance  of  an  empty  tube/  Yet 
it  was  not  empty,  for  he  says  that  'it  had  an  internal 
coating  of  something.'  [What  that  something  is, 
we  take  for  granted  was  indeterminate ;  for  the  Dr. 
has  left  it  undetermined.]  But  it  was  'of  a  dingy 
dusky  color,'  [to  which  of  the  seven  colors  does  this 
belong  ?]  '  which  only  prevented  it '  [what  would  it 
do  more  than  prevent  it?]  'from  being  quite  pellu* 
cid.'  What  an  astonishing  discovery,  that  a  dark 
color  should  prevent  an  object  from  being  pellucid ! 

''So  much  for  Dr.  Prichard's  examination  and 
description  of  the  covering  of  the  head  of  the  Neero, 
from  which  he  was  convinced  that  it  is  '  hair,  pro- 
perly so  termed,  and  not  wool.' 

'  To  do  the  Dr.  justice,  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  ovm  ccmdusions  upon  this 
subject ;  for  he  winds  up,  by  informing  his  readers 
that '  if  the  Negro's  hair  were  wool,  it  would  by  no 
itaeans  prove  the  Negro  to  be  a  peculiar  and  sepa- 
rate stock ;  since  we  know  that  some  tribes  of  ani- 
mals l:^ar  wool,  while  others  of  the  same  species  lord 
#  covered  with  hair.' 

/  ^'  We  would  be^  much  pleased  to  know  the^etact 
meaning  here  attached  to  the  words  'stock ' '  tribety' 
•lui  '  species.'  If  they  are  used  synonymously,  and 
111  means  to  say  that  the  modificktbn  of  liein^ 
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icoTCTCd  with  Uiir,  or  eamiid  ^^IvobV^ 
BaDently  natiire'  iu  Ihai.Ma^Liia  ^'li  i 
gnmnd  for  a  specific  diVkdoa^agmiia,  i 
fttUj  ddnj  die  teeertkni,  jtad  cell  Tipon  tiiw  Jijilllit 
anthtv  to  rastain  himaalf  by  references  t»  i 
history.  In  page  249,  Dr.  Prichard  giveB  ad 
tiota  of  species,  which  is  not  nnexoeptiooahH'bBt 
bj  which  we  are  willing,  on  this  oocasKmr-toiMdlL 
He  says,  *  Spedes  are  umplj  tribes  oS  animals  wiaiik 
are  certainly  known,  or  maybe  inferred  on  satistuStocy 
gnmnds,  to  have  descended  from  the  same  sttxft^ol 
from  parentages  precisely  similar,  and  in  no  ivay 
distinguished  from  each  other.*  Bat  the  pnen^ 
ages  cannot  be  said  to  be  precisely  similar,  moA  m 
way  distinguished,  if  those  of  cme  race  hare  Um 
certainly  known  always  to  have  hair,  nhd  the  albnr 
wotA. 

"  To  conclude,  we  opine  that  hair  and  yroot  Us 
no{ the  same  integument;  for, 

"1st.  Hair  is,  in  shape,  either  oyliuAieid  er 
oral ;  but  wool  is  eccentrically  ellipticai  or  flat;  vA 
the  covering  of  the  Negro's  head  is  ecc«iit;ciai% 
elliptical  or  flat.  ' -Jr: 

"2d.  The  direction  of  hair  is  either  stntttt 
flowing,  or  curled ;  but  wool  is  crisped  or  friMMi 
and  sometimes  spirally  twisted ;  and  the 
the  Nero's  head  is  crisped  or  frizzled,  ai^i 
times  spirally  twisted.  %■..-  ■     - 

"3d.  Hair  issues  out  of  the  epidermiut  Ida 'ilBoMe 
angle,  but  wool  emerges  at  a  right  an^^^aad  lbs 
ooTering  of  the  Negro's  hrad  issues  out  of  ^M  W^ 
dermis  at  a  right  angle.  *  '•-  ?r§Tri[ 
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**  4ih.  The  oobring  matter  of  a  perfiect  hair^  :fof 
exttftaple,  that  of  the  head  of  the  white  maBy^ia  cook 
taioed  in  a  central  canal;  but  that  of  wool  is.dia* 
aeiiiinated  in  the  cortex,  or  in  the  cortex  and  inter* 
mediate  fibres;  and  the  coyering  of  the  head  of  the 
N^pK)  has  no  central  canal.  \\\ 

X  ^'  5di.  The  scales  of  the  cortex  of  hair  are  Wi 
numerons  than  ^ose  of  wool,  are  smooth,  and  less 
pointed,  and  they  embrace  the  shaft  more  mti- 
mately ;  and  the  scales  on  the  filaments  of  tke  cov- 
ering of  the  Negro's  head  are  nnmerons,  rough, 
pointed,  and  do  not  embrace  the  shaft  intimately. 

"  CoROLLOBY. — ^Hair  will  not  felt,  but  wool  will ; 
and  the  covering  of  the  Negro's  head  will  felt— -has 
been  felted. 

**  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  '  convinced ' 
that  the  Negro  has  on  his  head  '  wool,  properly  so 
termed,'  and  not  hair.  And  since  the  white  man 
has  hair  upon  his  head,  and  the  Negro  has  wool,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  that  they  belong 
to  two  distinct  species. 

V'  M.  Flourens,  an  eminent  French  physiologist, 
found  four  distinct  layers  between  the  cuticle  and 
the  cutis ;.  the  second  of  which,  he  says,  is  a  mu- 
cuous  membrane— a  distinct  organittd  body,  under- 
laying the  pijiment,  and  eiiating  in  persons  of  darlk 
color  only.  M.  Flourens  sStlgQt,  in  vain,  for  this 
memVhine  between  the  cutis  ima  outer  laminit  of 
the  epidermis  of  a  white  man ;  and  yet  this  ia  the 
seatof  Ibij^isedlcnration  produced  in  his  complexion 
by  exposure,  to  the  sun.  l^rom  these  examinations, 
this  dLstinguished  naturalist  and  anatomist  was  <ih|e 


to|inmcmiiae,  de&utely,  tfaMttil*^ 
dtin  ttf  tiie  wbite  man  u  totally  dMfanht^ 
firom  the  oauae  of  blscknea  in  tin  Nogra,  I 
f(»«iustl7  condadea  that  the  Negn  Mid-'.tfcM^ti|li>' 
Topean  are  separate  species  of  beings.  -it  'JbiltE^t 
'*  We  are  prepared  to  show,  hj  procA  oHJiMilill^ 
Me,  that  there  ate  differest  species  of  oMa^  iiitt^iin 
now  amalgamated ;  but  from  wbioh  »'  pKatMMfl' 
stock  can  ever  be  produced."  >'      ''^fh)*>^ 

'       H:-  ■_  /-SVilSi. 
"■'■  )»    j^-'li* 

■  '  /oit^'". ' 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

TiN  AnnODGE  M  THE  NiTDKAL  mSTORT  OF  KAH. 

**  1«  The  .extreme  urgency  of  the  doctrine  that 
climate,  modes  of  living,  and  habits  of  the  peojdei 
cause  the  yarieties  of  organization  and  color  in  man, 
has  compelled  its  advocates,  in  some  instances  di»* 
ingenuonslj,  to  resort  to  examples  which  could  oiilj 
be  available  by  a  suppression  of  part  of  the  facts; 
Of  this  kind  is  the  example  of  the  Portuguese  colo* 
ny,  which,  upon  the  early  discovery  of  the  country, 
was  established  in  Congo,  and  which  is  now  lost  by 
amalgamation  with  the  Negro  inhabitants.  The 
story  is  told  so  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  they 
are  lost  by  being*  turned  to  N^oes  by  the  effecte 
of  the  climate,  &c.,  which,  if  true,  would  be  a  dedr 
ded  case  in  point.  It  is  true,  that  they  are  lost  to 
the  whites,  though  some  slight  traces  of  the  Euro- 
pean countenance  are  yet  preserved  in  their  deacen? 
dants ;  but  climate,  and  manner  of  living'  had  fiur 
less  effect  in  making  them  Negroes,  than  theur  in^i- 
termarriage  with  die  blacks,  for  about  fifteen  gtone* 
rations; — mixture  enough,  in  all  cimaoieiioe^  ta loee 
a  small  colony  of  whites  among  a  large  body  of 
blacks."  o 

^2.  If  we  survey  the  great  fiunily  of  manhiadi 

what  do  we  behdd?    Not  only  a  most  ra^fdar 

geographidti  separaticni  of  several  gnat.  %|||I^ 

into  distinct  habitants;  not  only  permanent  #rtblo- 

tions  of  cobr  and  orgaat»&)n ;  not.  offAy  av^mms 

to  intermarriages ;  but  different  snudi tdatiout,  ^ 
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ferent  Teligions,  different   gOTerntten^  'i3|m||g| 

modes  of  life,  maaaen,t]igAtt^')aiid  iat^Kiilll 
power.  All  of  theae  differancM  hate  ^^\fAp^ 
their  earliest  bistories,  and  eontinae  intfaonT imn- 
tion.  Oompare,  for  instance,  the  pMpfaitf  Cfafpt 
Britain,  wi^  a  popnlotion  of  tweuQ 
with  the  most  favorable  eiramples  (tftiw^J 
the  Chinese,  with  a  population  of  t 
millions.  What  has  enabled  these  JshjadswABJiCh 
tate  terms  to  a  nation  containing  nearij  n^itfimrl  «f. 
mankind  ?  What  enabled  them  to  chaaliiMthMa  «t 
their  own  doors,  ton  thousand  miles  firtHU  Aur->0wtt 
homes  ?— Intellect !  To  the  Chinese  thk  jbMWb 
appeared  astonishing;  but  to  ns,  who.ikaovi^b* 
secret  of  power ;  who  know  tiiat  Great  Btitauii^  v^ 
her  small  population,  by  means  of  her  giabt  intdiastt 
actually  performs  the  labor  of  a  population.  ttqa^tR 
that  of  tdl  the  people  of  the  world,  if  e 
woman,  and  child,  were  adnlt  able-bodied  1 
so  far  from  being  a  matter  of  smiffise,  ttw,  i 
was  a  matter  of  coarse.  China,  with  tliree'hnadiwl 
millions  of  stereotyped  Confucians,  conld-Btit^«a»> 
tend  with  Great  Britain  with  her  mne  ) 
millions  of  Bacons  and  Newtona.  This  in 
disparity  of  intellect  is  not  only  displayed  bjril 
Britain  in  comparison  with  China ;  for,  altheia|^.«i 
them  we  have  contrasted  the  most  favorabhi  ^A» 
white  and  dark  races,  the  contrast  will  be  equi^ 
strong,  if  we  compare  the  whole  Ihrmirin  faniBjr 
with  any  one  or  all  of  the  dark  races.  Kmr&»^ifBi  ■ 
•oontrasts  stop  here.  Compare  the  IshmHelitft*  MJI^ 
tiie  Japhethites,  or  dther  of  these  with  A*  C 
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ite^  and  the  diiSbrence  of  manners,  lial^ts,  ttddir  of 
living,  and  intellectual  powers,  are  qnite  as  MnM%, 
nay  stronger  than  those  which  distnigtdsh  theq^^^ 
cios  of  most  genera  of  animals.'' 

^'  3.  The  phytsical  condition  of  the  Gaiiaanites  is 
so  low  that  we  scarcely  know  How  to  desdihe  it 
When  we  say  that  their  women  are  in  the  most  ab- 
ject condilaim,  and  that  their  goyemments,  laws, 
religion,  arts,  sciences,  agriculture,  comforts,  and 
conveniences  of  life,  are  fairly  represented  by  them, 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  answer  our  object." 

.*'  4.  A  remarkable  difference  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  skin  of  the  different  species  of  men,  has  been 
long  known ;  but  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been 
regarded  by  physiologists  as  having  any  influence 
upon  sensibility.  The  skin  of  the  white  race  con- 
sists of  two  parts  only,  viz:  the  scarf  skin,  and  thd 
true  skin ;  whereas  the  skin  of  the  Negro  consists  of 
three  partis,  viz:  the  scarf  skin,  the  rete  mucosum, 
and  the  true  skin.  Notwithstanding  die  dia|»utes 
among  the  teamed^  in  regard  to  this  intwvmiing 
reticular  substance,  we  regard  the  matter  as  settled, 
that  there  is  no  discoverable  rete  mucosum  in  the 
Shemltic  species ;  and  that  it  edits  in  the  Negro, 
and  may  be  exhibited  by  dissectioii. ;:^When  a 
bUlBter  has  been  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  Negro,' 
says  Cruikshank,  4f  it  has  inot  been  vety' irtimulat- 
ing,  in  twelve  hours  after,  a  lliin,  greytsh,  lyasispar 
rent  memlmne  is  fttf«d>  tinder  whiofa  we  Arid  a 
fluid.  This  meiobiiaMi  9  the  cutiele,  or  sbaif  skin. 
When  thii^  with  the  fliadi  is  nmo^pBt,  Ai^  iorfiKse 
imder  these  appears  ldade;'b«fcj#Jttd  Uiittr 
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^  Ua^  9oIm  E«nde«,  wDald«lK»>]lMMtli«»| 
with  the  odtu^ :  Tbi«»thei«te« 
ifl  Itself  doable,  coitaiMiagof  «Batti«f :  1 
grey  XD«mbnaH),  aiitd  <at  a  .Uaek  VM^^«Mp9lil|# 
TnwmWing  the  pigneiktvm  nigreitt /ofa Ji»i  )i|j|  <■ 
When  this  membraDe  ia  lemond,  ibo  ■BrfiMVfli^H 
trae  akin,  aa  haa  hitherto  been  bBbewdiitHIIMiii^ai 
Tiew,  and  is  whits  like  that  of  a  EonfMHtei^i^ikft 
rete  mncosum  gives  the  color  to  the  daa^^jis'/hu:! 
"9.  We  have  seen  it  stated  ia  a.ni9i«iGNKUr 
respectable  periodical,  though  we  oaBaofeMiF.&id 
it,  and  know  not  on  what  authority  it  nrtt^  ftvfcthir 
Negp  actually  expires  less  carbonic  add  ^bmt  ^te' 
white  man;  consequently,  that  more  oariMtete^lbK 
sOTbed  in  the  system ;  that,  from  this  cvatnAAiamfb 
seldom  have  fcetid  breath,  but  transpirvtht'iiBiriife 
matter,  somewhat  modified,  chiefly  by  1teija|||i|i 
We  say  we  know  not  on  what  authori^  aiiMg|M|v. 
though  our  impression  is,  it  is  reliaUe.  Be^alWRft  . 
it  may,  there  are  several  &cts  to  warrant  Ui^i«Whn, 
clu^on  Uiat  there  must  be  a  differencfr  in  :tll*^Mm 
spective  species,  in  the  functions  of  the  Inaipijiij 
r^iard  to  the  ozydation  of  the  blood, — BmaU*  n^mlfr 
be,  in  amount,  but  vastly  important  in  its  Tii|lBi|WI 
upon  the  animal  economy,  and  vital  energy.  ^Bditff' 
is  manifest,  not  only  in  Ihe  rete  mucoaum,  and  ISi^ 
secretory  functions  which  give  rise  to  it,  bat  HI  ^pj^' 
lubricity  <tf  the  skin,  and  the  peculiar  ocUffit^piilki.. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  the  dark  races  ha^%wim^- 
oily.  T^vety  skin  than  the  white  race.  J^TfuMt'. 
bia  work  on  *  Tropical  Climates '  mentUNU  lfait4llE^' 
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sebretion  of  the  natives  of  India,  aa  one  of  ihe  pcten- 
liar  characteristics  which  protects  them  firoib  tiM 
effe^  of  the  climate,  not  enjoyed  by  Eorbpieaiifi. 
Thin  constitutional  tendency  to  approfiriate  to  th^ 
use  pf  the  system  a  large  portion  of  carbon,  the 
chief  element  of  thd  fixed  oils,  is,  probably  a  chief 
cause  of  the  comparative  torpor  and  insensibility  of 
all  the  dark  races,  and  their  consequent  ezemptibn 
from  uervo^is  diseases.'' 

"  6.  We  have  seen  that  the  descent  from  the 
Shemites  (whites)  to  the  Ishmaelites,  was  by  a  wide 
step ;  and  that  frdm  these  to  the  Japhethites,  the 
distance  is  very  trifling;  but  from  these  to  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Negroes)  the  step  is  again  wide.  There 
is  not  a  single  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  of  this  race  which  indicates  an  intellectual 
appetite  beyond  an  embryotic  state.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  strictiy  speaking;  for  they  are 
destitute  of  all  the  meuis  necessary  for  ac<;piiring  the 
most  common  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Tkey^hftiNii 
jK>t  only  no  alphabet,  but  have  not  yet  made  thd 
first  step  towards  acquiring  it '  No  people  of  any 
other  species,  have  yet  been  discovind,  sb  low  in 
intellectual  development  as  not  to  pcMMv  abke  tiorodo 
of  communicating  ideas  to  others,  otherwise  tlhb  t^ 
the  voice ;  but  we  do  not  now  recollect  a  t^iiiff^ 
nation  of  Caiiaanites  (Negroes)  whioh  hat^'l^ 
paintings,  hiereglypliics,  or  symbols  of  any  VigMl^ 
which  %  commnniiditte  idetti  8oai#  MaiialiMiiiidan 
Negroes,  bordering  dit .  Ulir  SabiM,  fkm  'MUieived 
sone  cultivation  ftoin  the  Bfooiii^^^^^ 
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religioB, bat  nw ■peahof  ) 
noaided  crSbrttL    In  ovf  t 
the  diffennt  speoies,  W9  bave  « 
tattoos,  in  reg^  tcr  wbiit  i 
made  i^this  attribate  iif.  j^dtivatiMtn^;: 

"7.  The  callous  teflipeinnentitffV 
i»  unfeTorable  to  anj  high  di«pli^ic£i< 
(Pradeoce.)  ReTeoge,  aelfi  Anefvii 
TolaptuouBQess,  are  their  chief  .ittdtfitiffiM^il 
Cruelty,  robbery,  destructivenesa^  vad:^ 
ihe  consequences  which  follow  i 
Prudence  is  seldom  present  in  such  c 
although,  in  general,  they  are  not  dig 
this  virtue,  we  must  give  them  en  ^ 
endowment  of  it  than  belongs  to  ika-i 
(Negroes,)  who  are  almost  destitute  ultiS^i 
less,  careless,  and  proverbially  in)p 
seldom  exhibit  prudence  in  their  condacfc.! 
having  lived  centuries  with  the  white  | 
whom  they  have  received  every  pOB8iblft!ittil^tflMit 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  attri;bM^bMMA 
would  be  so  serviceable  to  them,  aa  w^  ^ 
whom  they  serve,  it  is  very  far  from  bi^a{git^||liiMI 
for  which  they  are  distingaished,  or  b 

"  8.  The  sluggish  temperament  oi  the  K 
(Negroes)  forms  another  modification  of  a 
Objects  which  excite  Uiis  feeling  in  dieaktiiMMto 
chiefly  those  of  sense.  Loud  and  boistenMlp  i 
brilliant  colors,  violent  and  capricious,  is 
especially  exciting  to  them.  Gloom^r  • 
•8  is  their  soil ; — desolating,  enslaving;  irirl^niiilfc 
wetiieir  wan;— dangerous,  &tigtuiig^  u&MpHi 
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'-— suJkj  M  are  their  tein][>er8>4«iid  banpeui  aftd 
blaflfc  as  we  their  intelleots  ;^-^yet  the  Atmif  hty  Iwp 
giveiutQ  them  a  levity  of  spiritot  capahle  of  hmng 
roueed  by  some  rude  and  clamorous  ii^iiBl^uiiient  of 
noise^  which  immediately  elevates  them  above  &H 
privatiQDs,  dangers,  and  depressions,  and  g^vee  to 
them  a  boisterous  mirth,  an  otitibreak  of  jolUty, 
which  no  other  species  can  rival.  With  this  childr 
like  disposition  for  mirth,  they  unite  an  equally 
childlike  simplicity  ci  admiration.  Trinkets,  toys, 
and  fantastic  or  gay  clothing,  are  treasures  to  them. 
Nor  do  they  examine  them  with,  the  stem  gravity 
of  an  Ishmaelite,  or  the  courteous  indifference  of  a 
Japhethite ;  but  with  hearts  too  full  of  pleasure  to 
be  smothered  up,  and  too  clamorous  to  be  restrained 
within  the  formal  limits  of  courtesy  or  indifference/' 
'^9.  But  the  progress  made  by  the  Shemites 
(Whites,)  in  war,  and  politics,  was  not  in  reality 
more  rapid  than  it  wap  i^  ;att  tiie  other  l(9ss  obtrusive 
branches  of  human  science^  Sokcrates,  Plato,  Ba- 
.^osthenes,  Eudid,  Aristotle^  Arcbiffiedes,  and  hoflAs 
of  others  whose  names  have  beeu^e  pride  and  de- 
light of  succeeding  ages,^  atteot  Vth^  trv^  of  tb^ 
observation.  That  they  resorted  tp:  "ES^igS^  ByfV^ 
Ghaldea,  and  India,  for  knowledge,  is  freely;  apj^^w- 
lodged ;  but,  as  ^e  have  before  nid,  it  was  pnl^  to 
obtain  the^  raw  material,  to  be  by  them  eo]>f|eited 
into  valuable  andnsi^  articles ;  as  the  bee  ^ooflMts 
matoiiJs  firom  every  floiwer,  without  xfg9(f^rj^pQ\o!r 
or  miiuity)  which  are  afteirw^irdac^  mJ0,  m^ 

»»f  honey.   This  eageniASS>r^,|%^^^ 
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«f  knowledgot  ibBmamfWt$^ 
obtaining  it,  and  the  indi 
ing,  6xtendilAg»  and  beantiCrlttgt  i^i 
initio  (White)  strennow  tei 
earlj  period,  in  strong  oontifutViMl' 
eies :  a  contrast  whtoh  has  conttntitali 
moment  with  increased  intensi^K 
conntry  which  will  not  be  visit 
stades  which  will  not  be  bvei 
dangers  which  will  not  be  braved 
mitic  (White)  species  to  obtain 
by  an  individual  only,  as  an  ezc^tkni^^f^ 
of  his  species,  but  as  a  general  piindple^^ 
to  thousands.  No  dark  race  has  at  anif 
ted  this  appetite  for  knowledge.  We 
Ishmaelites  who  visited  China  in  tibe 
of  our  era ;  of  several  who  visited  their 
in  Africa,  and  of  several  who  visited  ^  ii 
Asia,  who  have  published  their  travels;  iiid' 
a  professor  of  Egypt  who  visited  P^ris.  BdlSMMfitl 
the  instances  of  any  of  the  dark  races  ¥hMdj^'^§^ 
eign  countries  for  information,  that  iliey'^^iNSMii^ 
amount  to  an  exception  to  a  general  eaMtti^iifiiitbi^ 
such  a  labor  is  never  performed  by  them,  «i^  fl^l^ 
except  a  few  Ishmaelites,  it  is  literally  .tliiii ji  i Site 
callous,  the  passive,  and  the  sluggish  tempcMJUi^^ 
in  general,  are  only  excited  by  sensible  dijediij^  '^ 
''10.  We  say  nothing  of  the  Gana«udlMf  <ii^l^ 
subject  of  this  attribute,  because  they  hal%%i6iilM 
so  &r,  and  they  sank  so  rapidly  from  the 
standard,  that  they  have  preserved  notbiilHM^^il 
comparison  but  the  extremity  to  wMoh 


sunk.  The  strenuous  temperament  of  the  Qhewiles 
(Whites)  has  placed^ them  as  &r  above  the  two 
middle  species,  as  the  sluggish  temperament  ci  the 
Canaanites  (Negroes)  has  placed  them  below  them.'' 

''  11.  How  long  would  be  required  for  the  speoies 
to  separate,  if  mulattoes  were  confined  to  .marriages 
among  ihemiBelves,  can  only  be  conjectured.  An 
offspring  of  a  European  and  Negro,  if  constantly 
intermarried  with  a  European,  generally  requires 
five  generations  to  efface  the  stain  of  impurity. 

'^It  might  be  imagined,  that  by  confining  mulat- 
toes to  mulattoes,  more  generations  would  be  re- 
quired. This  may  be  the  fsict,  but  we  think  other- 
wise. It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  offspring  of 
Europeans  and  Africans  partake  nearly  of  the  middle 
tint,  and  physical  characters  of  the  parent;  and  the 
same  equal  partition  of  properties  generally  abcom- 
panies  each  generation,  when  a  mixed  intermarries 
with  a  pure  breed.  As  far  as  our  observations  ex- 
tend this  does  not  hold  true  with  intermarriages  of 
mulattoes ;  for  it  is  lieldom  the  ofbpring  have  the 
color  and  physical  j^operties  of  the  parente.** 

**  12.  A^an  has  the  advantage  of  woman  in  physi- 
cal power,  and  some  mental  inedjifications  which 
depend  upon  the  peculiar  physical  orgamaation^  and 
functorial  powers  which  constitute  mal^andfiioMle. 
But  these  advantages  in  the  male  are  balanced,  by 
those  of  another  kind  posBessed  by  the  female,  whioh 
place  her  fully  upon  a  par  with  him  in  all  eommu- 
nities  where  justice  prevails  over  brute  fdrosii  and  a 
polite  taste  over  Bftitifl  instinct    Man;  by  liiier  supe- 
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oMtlieni  of  «laTML  /^  Lflo9^^lM^^l|hai^j^ 
few  Itws  of  iiatQm  lappliciabla  v)to 
•ally*    No  pecqpla  hwe  eier  jexhibitid ' 
able  adTmnc0  in  arta^iiScionee^ 
Whose  treatment  of  wmnea  Im  :%eiiQ< 
oppreesive.    Naj,  the  gcadationaof. 
or  of  degradatioQ,  in  everj  thing  ifhifll: 
the  glory  of  man  may  be.  traced,  atep  ligr^ 
treatment  of  women  among  a  peopfaif J 
brutal  New  Hollander  who  Mfiuiea 
knocking  her  down  with  a  clubhand 
prize  to  his  cave,  to  the  polished  JS^fiqiii^ 
fearfoHy,  but  respectfully,  and  assi^f 
a  probation  of  monthS)  or  years,  for  hi^f 
the  ascent  may  be  traced  with  unfjiiling, 
and  precision/'  ^  ^,^, 

''13.  The  sluggish  temperament  of  tlp^^ 
ites  (Negroes)  is  manifest  in  their  seicual 
It  is  not  incompatible  with  such  a  tempmii 
those  who  are  characterized  by  it,  sho^)^^ 
ally,  or  even  frequently  be  roused  to  boistei 
The  Creator  has  benevolently  united 
dition  and  destiny,  the  peculiar  qualities  a^^ 
such  condition  and  destiny^    The  wretqh^ 
Africa  would  be  beyond  human  ^durraii^ 
were  not  for  the  peculiar  temperament  of  tlusi 
relieved  by  a  disposition  to  merriment  an^ 
ous  mirth,  in  which  no  other  people  pn 
them.    It  may  be  called  the  lan4 
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and  joUityi  fts  well  a^  the  land  of  woirpm  m^  dw^- 
UidatL  SuUeDness  is  tl^eir  chief  refuge  ftp  fs^ 
tiong  aiid  difficulties ;  boisteroas  jollity  aiid*  appg 
their  chief  resort  for  relief  and  amusemeiit  The 
Shemite  (White)  is  constitutionally  calnii  chewful, 
dignified,  benevolent,  sentimental,  and  thbughtCul* 
The  Ishinaelite  is  reserved,  austere,  gloomy,  i^el, 
vindictive,  and  voluptuous.  Th^  Japhethite  ifi 
quiet,  cirderly,  industrious^  courteous,  indifferent, 
and  insincere^  And  the  Canaanite  ( Negro)  is  iad^^ 
lent,  careless,  sensual,  tyrannical,  predatory,  sullen, 
boisterous,  and  jovial.  Such  are  the  specific  cbar- 
actoristics,  wd  the  s(9zual  relations  are  founded  upon 
t&eou"  ; 

**  14^  Persomd  beais^  is  one  of  tlie  most  power- 
ful impulses  of  our  nature,  and  has  a  direct  and 
positive  infl^uence  upoAi  the  destiny  of  man,  as  it. 
regards  the  development  of  his  mond:  and  intellech 
tual  fitculties. 

^'  What  this  personal  km0>y  i%  and  its  mode  of 
operation  ob^  the  dc&rent  iie$a  9f  men  are  ipestwOB 
of  primary  imywrtaiiee  in  the  itatoural  history  of,  the 
several  speciesi.  W0  eontend  4lltMt  on  these  ttjifo 
circumstances, ,  mMe  then  on. J«j'tiE^  r40peB4 
not  only  the  permanent  8epaii^<»K  of oltai  ^ff^^m 
biit  the  actual  advance,  retardation^  Or  tttt^gifnmmi 
of  any,  and  eviery  speoiee,  in  «ionl  and  ial^s}^^ 
powen^'  -•  ■      v'-   •   '         i:-:?:   n  .oi'* 

*'  16.  The  ataadavd  of beautf  of  ^^jm^ii^iimmmi 
ite  (Negro)  niay.ft«^(1thiis  dteoribed^.  J^eifH:?!!^ 
same  as  tiie  Eun;pean$  haki  bto^ 
feed;  eompleiEkiii,  blaefc»  iSmnngfi^mt^dflfif  dwi 
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'ITity  soft  and  velvet  like ; 
'retrefetting ;  nose  flat,  biiDady  itoid 
ebeeli^;  eyes  small,  black,  aiodiiVi 
with  high  cheek  "Mnes;  mon^-la^^ 
thick  lips,  particularly  the  upper '  db^| 
and  receding ;  bust  large,  and  the  flj^i^ 
large,  flat,  long  heels,  and  low  insti^;^ 
moody  and  sulky,  or  mirthful  and 
intellectual.    Like  all  of  the  dark  raoeii^ 
standard  of  beauty  in  the  males  o^ 
their  sexual  relations.    The  women 
of  husbands,  and  polygamy,  in  its  u 
universally  prevails.    There  are  sevwal 
of  the  Canaanites,  (Negroes,)  who  diflbr  |||||ik^ 
from  each  other  as  the  varieties  of 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Foolahs,  and  W 
to  be  the  handsomest,  and  the  Bosjes 
Hollanders    the  ugliest.    It  is  strikin^ji^ 
upon  merely  reading  the  traits  which  i  initiJlttiil|Bif'(||i| 
standards  of  personal  beauty  of  the  diflbieilf 
that  they  present  insuperable  bars  to  an 
tion  to  any  extent  sufficient  to  endanger  thi^i 
of  any  one  of  them     The  horse  iamd  tilt 
lion  and  the  tiger,  the  hyena  and  the  wol^' 
and  the  sheep,  are  not  more  distinct  iii 
their  sexual  relations,  and  their  tastes^  thaiot 
ferent  species  of  the  human  species."        i  it>^^  Ui 

^^16.  It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  willi^ 
^visionary  philanthropists  that  intermtaTia9Mi,|lf 
difierent  species  would  be  highly  favorat^^tt 
race ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  of  tiiMQ^jlitft 
was  willing  to  comm^ice  the  practice  m 
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fiufiiKeflL  There  is  certaimlyT  ne  mellMd  v^l^oiMrild 
possibly  be  devised,  which  would  as  eet^k«wlj>'aMl 
«s  expeditiously,  degrade  the  whi^Ie  hamMi  ftmilyt 
as  amalgamatjon.  If  there  is  any  hope  £f>r  theiaib- 
prof  ement  ,of  the  condition  ef  the  dark  raiies,  tibe 
history  of  mankind  shows  it  can  only  be  j&Hiiided 
iiix)nlhe  preservation  of  Uie  Shemitic  (l^bite)  Bpm» 
cies.  '  l^fais  is  this  only  fipecies  endowed  witku1M»y 
pow^  t(i  drag  the  cambrons  dark  races  x»«IM^4lKb 
slough,  in  wluch  they  have  been  waBaFng^-^r 
j^es.  Its  beneficial  effects  would  also  lae  miry 
limited,  both  as  it  regards  the  number  benefitedi  a&d 
the  duratk>n  ef  it,  supposing  amalgamation  to  be  in 
any  respect  beneficial.  The  whole  Shemitic(  White) 
race  constitute  but  about  one-fourth  (€  mankind; 
consequently;  if  every  man  and  woman  of  this  race 
should  marry  one  of  another  species,  a  large  pur- 
ity of  the  dark  races  would,  nevertheless,  continue 
to  be  propagated ;  and  if  the  produce  of  these  amal- 
gamations should  continue  to  intermanry  with  tile 
full  blooded  dariL  races  in  the  hope  of  imptfefing 
them,  the  Bheiniitio  (Whitay.xaee  would  si>eed%^ 
disappear,  and  with  it  everything  which  ennebieiB 
mankind.  Thus  the  only  efiiBci  !«f  aBUilgaft»ti<fa 
would  be  to  destroy  the  SheiAitic  (WUile)ii*o(H^|y^ 
other  words  to  degrade  the^iemitie  (Wlil|ir>4b  iSm 
Canaanite  (Negro,)  not  to  lift  the  CanaattiMtj(|{ie- 
gro)  to  tiie  Shetnitio  (White.)  The  bene6t^il&«^, 
trould  tiieiftfirai-caily  be  limited  tee  ffitaqpanttve 
few  in  Munbeir,  and  r teHie  duraticm  iol i^Md^  iir^sne- 
lation  or  P^^^mhttififiwi^i^ 

The  descendants  of  the  PcfsUkgimi^imii^ 
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Afiieat  hsv#  been  lost  to^lSkf^' 

ily  by  smalgmiiiatioa/'       "  f  ^/  ,h>H'fi^M^ 

''17.  Hemnrthave  Nad  Ilia  ^pagjiiKi 
little  pfurpoae  who  caanot  tiioe^tliei 
Tariable  laws  in  the  progieaa  of  iiaAoi% 
earliest  a&d  rudest  state,  to  the  piMWl 
of  the  reign  of  morals  and  mind,  i  ft- 
barbarous  Pelasgians  of  Ckeeoe,  that  PI 
Egypt  extended  their  commeroe,  and 
lization ;  that  the  shepherds  co&qiierei 
were  subsequently  expelled,  some  ctf  w 
home  in  Greece,  under  Cecrops  iud 
was  for  Rome,  that  Greece  improved  ii 
sciences;  that  Philip  subverted  the 
Greece,  and  Alexander  conquered  Egj^j 
It  was  for  the  Germans  that  Homp* 
southern  Europe,  and  the  Turks  <}^ 
Eastern  Empire.  It  was  for  a  new 
Americans,  that  Europe  discovered  amd^ 
the  wilds  of  a  new  worlds  in  which  ^bm 
gressive  development  are  destined  to  be  t 
the  silent  force  of  example,  as  they  have 
been  by  the  violence  of  arms.  And  for 
British  have  conquered  India,  settled  Aui 
opened  the  bolted  and  barred  gates  of  Chum,'  ilSMlil 
no  problem,  when  our  population  shall  havii  ivillfi^ 
the  Pacific.  The  progress  of  civilization  and^JwrO^ 
opment  is,  and  always  has  been,  westwtliif  |il^^ 
westward  it  will  go,  until  it  shall  have  dra#i^iMi|t 
around  the  globe,  of  such  beauty  and  brightiliiriir 
to  attract  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  tiie  tOUmiMtt 
parts  of  the  earth/'  •  jb  d#F 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MORTON.  ! 

The  justly  celebrated  Saiotel  Georos  Morton, 
M.  D.,  perhaps  the  greatest  living  anatomist,  at  leart 
so  I  have  heard  medical  men  say,  has  carefbllj  ex 
amined  one  hundred  skulls  taken  from  the  cata- 
combs of  twelve  different  localities,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  results  of  his  investigations:  Crania 
Egyptiaca,  ip.  Z. 

BOTPTIAIf  BTHNOORAPHY. 

'*  1.  It  was  remarked  by  Prof  Blumenbach,  fifty 
years  ago,  that  a  principcu  requisite  for  an  inquiry 
such  as  we  ndw  projpc^,  would  be  a  very  careful 
technical  examination  of  the  skulls  of  mummies 
hitherto  met  with,  together  with  ah  accurate  com- 
parison of  these  skulls  with  the  monuments.  This 
is  precisely  the  design  I  have  in  view  in  the  follow- 
ing memoir,  which  I  therefore  commence  by  ini 
analysis  of  the  characters  of  all  the  crania  now  in 
my  possession.  They  may  be  referred  to  two  xjS  the 
great  races  of  men,  the  Ciucadan  ind  the  Negro, 
although  there  is  a  remarkable  disiiarity  ill  the 
number  of  each.  The  Caucasian  heads  also  "^vai^ 
so  much  among  themselves  as  to  present  severil 
different  types  of  this  race,  which  may  perhapt  be 
appropriately  grouped  under  the  fd^wing^Mlf* 
nations:  '•       '  ' 

CAUOASIAH  RACE*  V  !  i '     3 

**  Pelasgic  Tj^.^In  this  ditisk^  tpteb^tiiMe 


heads  whioli  present  the  finest  o 

in  the  Csucaaian,Mat>pwrpfiyjjUl|mi  AiSit« 

die  and   Soathem  Euro^    TJie  Pelaig) 

ments  are  familiar  to  us  ifl  <t^  besntUitf  « 

Pf^i^  art  whioh  are  lymiu-hahjlyj 

^  the  head  1b.  compantoQ  wiiti  tjiurt  $ 

lurge  funal  angle  uid  the  ajmin^tji^^ 

the  whole  p«teologicai  gtrnctare,  ^fff*  J 

many  examples  of  this  oonformation/l 

,     *'  2.  The  Seoutic  type,  as  a^^i^U  J 

commanities  is  marked  bj  a  companUiX' 

forehead,  long,  arched,  and  very  promA)! 

marked  distance  between  i^e  eywitna  Ini^  haarf, 

bn>ad»  and  strong,  and  often  hank  dtsS^f^figfii^xi 

the  whole  fitcial  structare.  - .,/,  . 

"  The  Egyptian  form  differs  from  ^% 
having  a  narrower  and  more  reeecLi^  i 
while  the  face  being  more  promin^^JL 
angle  is  coDsequeotlj  less.     The  nas{t.|jl^i{ 
aquiline,  the  face  angular,  the  fea|on 
and  ihe  hair  uniformly  long,  soft,  and  i 
this  series  o£  crania  I  include  manyc 
conformation  is  not  appreciably  differc 
of  the  Arab  and  Hindoo,  but  I  hava  | 
attempted  to  note  the  distinctions,  a^tl: 
axe  so  marked  as  to  have  induoed  me  j 
.stage  of  the  investigation,  and- -for  i 

will  appear  in  the  sequel  to  group  thsm:^        

4he  proper  Egyptian  form,  under  the  pn)i^i)qU|MiH 
of  central  Egyptian  crania.  I  now,  l^weTeTf^^Sv 
to  restrict  the  latter  term  to  those  CaucBnMt^MMi- 
.mnnities  which  inhabited  the  NUotto  njjWijIwiii 
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Egypt.  Among  the  Caucasian  <nrania  are  amiie 
which  appear  to  blend  the  Egyptian  and  Pelaagic 
characters ;  these  might  be  called  Egyptp-Pelasgic 
heads;  but  without  making  use  of  this  term,  except 
in  a  yery  few  instances,  by  way  of  illustratioUi  I 
have  thought  best  to  transfer  these  examples  from 
the  Pelasgic  group  to  the  Egyptian,  inasmuch  as 
they  so  fiir  conform  to  the  latter  series  as  to  be 
identified  without  difficulty. 

NEGRO  RACE. 

**  The  true  Negro  conformation  requires  no  com- 
ment, but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  a  practised 
eye  readily  detecte  a  few  heads  with  decidedly 
mixed  characters,  in  which  those  of  the  Negro  pre- 
dominates. 

**  For  these  I  propose  the  name  of  Negroid  crania ; 
for  while  the  osteological  development  is  more  or 
less  that  of  the  Negro,  the  hair  is  long,  but  some- 
times harsh ;  thus  indicating  that  combination  of 
features  which  is  faihiliar  in  the  mulatto  grades  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remask 
in  relation  to  the  whole  series  of  crania,  (hat  while 
the  greater  part  is  readily  refimble  to  some  biie  of 
the  above  subdivisions,  there  remaiii^  odier  exeaa- 
pies  in  which  the  Caucasian  traits  predoaimatet  hut 
are  partially  blended  with  those  of  the  Nagsbi 
which  last  modify  both  the  structure  and  expression 
of  the  head  and  face.  We  proceed  in^  tbft  next 
place  to  analyze  these  crania  individiuiHy,  ilhmging 
them  for  the  purpose  of  oonveaiefioe  into  seven 


It 


iKftg  With  tfae  Naerept)lifti«f  1 

.  »A.  FjnuQid  df fira  9MpiL;:i 

i:;'/'B>  .SAoo«ii'.OeiMml|jri:>!r<i!  '■""^''■"i*TfiffJriiit»'' 

I  >€,  Protrtof  AeBriefcEyiMiidflW^^ — 

'.:*fl).  Northwest  of  tfaA^^BUHd^fl 

i^,  "E.:  TooraflnthaNilfc;' 

:;.!  <«€eo0iid  sefies  fi!om  theOrg«|Q«Mi|J 

"Third  series  firom  Abydo&i'^  laoiiii-a  |  ^ 

"  Fourth  series  from  the  Gatacomtw  al^bi^|||K' 

"  Fifth  series  from  Koun  Omboa._         .  .?i:J^*>'i  - 

.  <  , "  Sixth  series  from  tiie  Islaai^;«^3iMi0pM>' 

iPhikfc   ,  .     ■  ■  -  -,■  Mj  ^i3i_0mi}^lmm 

"  SeventiEL  aeries  frcan  Debod  ia  ;^i4l^bi||jfa|«i| .  ^s 

'  ■•  -'  ,>ijJ:.B«fe  bexifii 

FIRST  SEBIKS.        ^HH^fWofc 

.     twshtt-six  bkdllb  fkoh  tbs  -ifyiniBIWWf,- 

MEMPHIS.;     .     ;    .,ri,   (4i(hc^> 

>  «*  This  Vast  Necropolis  extends  ftoKlN^tllBMnitil 
of  Gizeh  to  the  southera  limit  of  fiiifirfiii»fciBii>wl> 
of  about  fifteen  miles.  The  tombd  tefcfwMiiiHi 
loiid  roek,  and  freqaentlj  cDmmuutetitd|$i^:4|i9 
another,  forming  a  vast  subtOrraafsaa  /  ' 
Memphis  is  well  known  to  be  one  of^it 
not  indeed  the  ddeat  of  the  Egyptito  q 
among  the  imnbs  now  extant^  Prof;  f 
,finuid  some  which  bear  inscriptionftbf  aid 
.two  thonsand  yean  brfore  Ohrist,  at  i  ~ 
'Memphis  mnst  hAve  been  a  large  andti 
city.  The  eimpler  catacombs  vece  ^ 
«lnieted^  before  tiw  pyramids ;  for  the*  hm  t 
only  result  from  centaiies  of  civilization,  and  MREt 
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to  the  eiMacombft  are  the  ddeet  aiUKtifigiii^i^^ 
of  the  homaii- race.  .    /  .;i     !./  I  ijd?  ocir 

A. — :FRQM  THE   PYEAJCU)  OtF/WT^,  S^fS^^in,]^ 

''In  the  month  of  Augti8t»:1839^MrlX  ajPet^ 
ring,  the  distu^ukhed  engineer,  di^K^Mreds^^rtrlib 
entrance  to  this  pyramid,  which  was  found  tb  oom^ 
mnnicate  with  a  recess  at  the-  south westeriteomef 
of  a  large  aj^rtment  described  in  bis  harrslti'viei 
This  communication  is  a  h(M:izontal  ga]lety  om 
hundred  and  sixty-six €eet  long,  and  this  recess  ii 
seventy  feet  above  the  floor.  '  The  smithem  eiid 
of  the  gallery,'  observes  Col.  Vyse, '  was  stof^pjed  up 
with  sand;  but  for  the  length  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  from  the  interior  it  was  open,  and  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  previously  visited ,  as  nearly 
thirty  mummies  were  feand  in  it,  apparently  tmdis^ 
turbed.  They  had  neither  coffins  nor  sareophagi; 
nor,  with  the  reception  of  three  or  four,  any  jointed 
decorations.  They  ^fumbled  to  pieces  .  on  being 
touched,  and  could  i  not  be  leindML  ^  i  M?i  ^^Bmmg^ 
ther^Mre,  proceeded  to ;  einmiile  them.'  lie  fauad 
them  encibtod  in  wrappers^  with  pslbh  and  biluoom^ 
but  he  did  not  mert  with  any  ofMiieioiqeets^QSiMdl^ 
deposited  with  mummies,  exo^tiii|f  lMM#/ef  tthe 
common  stone  idols  upon  ihmjh^yibt^lSbmit&fiiMUi 
He  therefGHTo  concluded  that  they.w^reldiebadtt^^ 
persons  emj^yed  in  the  buildingL^  vu  ^j  in^ii  >rf>iii 

"  Forlnimtidly  ibrimy  inquiries^  M^ 
at  hand  when.  Aose  seliMi^ere  brotlglitJe%li1^iad 
obtained  thc^  ofuMftiJItoiiag  asiiar«i«ti^^ 
my  researehos^    Wilh  Iblittntoitj^^  €tttlr 
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doa'a  part,  two  of  then  J 

the,  third  wss  broken  into  noj 

In  fact*  the  coiunstence  oi  thei 

firmer  than  anbaked  olav,  and  die  a 

nearlj  obliterated.    If  My.  P-emn^a 

recV— that  tbe  persona  to  whoa  f 

longed  were  coeval  with  the 

pyramid,  we  may  with  Bafietjr  legaxd'.l 

most  ancient  human  remains  at  pnwn^itlMiwI  to 

us.    Whether,  as  that  gentleman  a^^Ml4;!flh9ii|lii- 

tained  to  workmen  employed  in  baildibgp  flw^yii' 

mid,  I  will  not  pretend  to  dedde;lMt^riibM||^ 

they  present  indifferent  intellectoid  'd«*4HHP^^ 

their  conformation  is  that  of  the  rniit]wiiitiiinMiii"B 

"  3.  A  mere  glance  at  this  group  ait  Aiftii.lpiE 
satisfy  any  one  accustomed  to  compariuom  i  tfeflaa 
kind,  that  most  of  ibem  possess  the  rwmaiitM  <(liili 
in  a  most  striking  and  unequlTocal  manii^,  wMhtt 
we  regard  their  form,  size,  or  &cial  angKt  'nfeaijin 
&ct,  questionable  whether  a  greatn*  'pfOfaiSH|ip«f 
beautifully  moulded  heads  would  be  finud^Mimv 
an  equal  number  of  individuals  taken  s>:jaito4M> 
from  any  existing  European  nati(»i.  Ths^HMliV* 
series  consists  of  sixteen  examples  of  tlM>V!iili||gtai| 
and  seven  of  the  Egyptian  fwrm,  a  sihglaifi0p«|l8) 
head,  one  of  the  Negroid  variety,  and-one^j^Mrind 
conformation.  Of  the  antiqnity  of  theaien^lMii 
there  can  be  no  qnestion ;  and  with  reapeoHe^i^Mtt 
of  them,  those  from  the  Pyramid  iifriiin  fiT1a|Si,  wii 
have  evidence  of  a  more  precise  charac^.^/  iuipti.  f  >' 

"These  most  iiiii  iniil  nmiiiiiiiiiii  mniitfi  [|iiiLifc(>ta 
been  prepared  with  but  litde  bitum^a*  a 
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undergone  dessication  by  some  primittte  And  ninple 
process  of  embalming ;  sucb,  for  example,  as  first 
saturating  tbe  body  in  natron,  and  then  snbjeeiing 
it  to  brat  in  ah  oven.  It. is  also  to  be  remarked,  Hsmt 
in  these  two  heads  the  brain  has  not  been  removed 
through  the  nostrils,  according  to  the  general  cus^ 
torn, fbr  the  ethnoid  bone  is  unbroken;  and  the  cra- 
nial contents  could  therefore  only  have  been  with- 
drawn through  the  foramen  magnum  at  the  base  of 
the  skull. 

''This last  remark  also  applies  to  sixteen  other 
heads  of  this  series ;  whence  I  was  at  first  led  to 
suppose  that  they  could  not  pertain  io  a  very  remote 
epoch.  But  when  we  find  that  the  oldest  remains 
are  similarly  chiaracterized,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
the  removal  of  the  brain  through  the  nose  was  a 
conventional  part  of  the  more  perfect  art  of  embalm^ 
ing,  may  we  not  suppose  that  thiis  imperforate  state 
of  the  cranium  points  to  an  early  epoch  of  Egyptian 
history,  beforo  mankind  had  resorted  to  those  elabo- 
rate methods  of  preserving  lltos  \iiad  body  wbicliare 
so  remarkable  in  the  Theban  oatecombs?  it  Imh) 
been  conjectured  that  the  prcadinity  of  the  Natroil 
lakes  to  the  city  of  Memphis  gave  rise  to  &e  custom 
of  embalmings,  and  it  isnotAnioipinriMd^lerap]^ 
tion  that  the  profase  employment  of  bitiittieaa'wisi  '4 
subsequent  refinement  of  the  art  Tfatfi  si^gMtiim 
derives  some  support  from  another  &et;  kwOAy:; 
that  in  everjr  iMtence  in  which  I  have  bbsofi^^AHhe 
brain  to  haVe  Bera'nmdved  through  ikfi  ifosis;  the 
bones  and  integudoitobsfii  mucE  mofo  dMtfgid  with 

bitumen  than  in  the  imperforate  liaaA^i^i!    ^  ^* 
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,  Hit  may,  perhap^  be  iM^ffitmsiiifiM 
the  Pelasgic  heada  of  this  aetim^H^gmg  ^' 
maic  epoch,  and  hence  perfaii|  tc>  ibfi  ^ 
tants  t4  that  age ;  bat  it  mqst  be  i»a 
the  rale  of  the  Ptoleiniea  laited  Init.^ 
hundred  years;  whereas  the  EgjiitwHi;^ 
were  Uie  masters  of  Memphis,  and  < 
dead  in  its  Neoropolia  more  thaa  t^».^ 
years  before  either  the  Persians  or  Qwm^ttt^fi^ 
the  conquest  of  the  country,  no  less  than  d^ojipg  ^ 
period  of  and  after  these  epoobs  of  ftcpigiiri^aiiii- 
nation.  ,.  \  ^  ^Ui^-:- 

"  Of  the  nxteen  adult  Pelasgio  ihvll^  jgf^aj'i^^ 
series,  two  or  three  are  small ;  yet  1ib»  .ii]j|sliri.!jjj"pi, 
ber  gives  about  eighty-eight  oubio  ino^j|f||)t  '^» 
average  internal  capacity  of  the  eraniiiini',m;|ii9KjaC 
the  bnun,  while,  the  mew  of  the  f*"!?  .JWrinL,?! 
eighty  degrees.  The  seven  £gyptian  on^^l^tip 
a  mean  internal  capacity  of  eighty  cnbie  ia^DHmii^,  - 
a  fecial  angle  of  seventy-seTen  degreea.'*i  'I^^^Mtil 

"  The  snoceeding  table  speaks  for  itself*  ^  ,i£^|qnf 
that  more  than  eight-tenths  of  the  cranio  pii^§K||- 
the  unmixed  Caucasian  race;  that  the  ^||^^(|^ 
form  is  as  one  to  one  and  two-thirds,  —j^  'D^  Al 
mitio  form  one  to  eight,  compared  to  lliii  FdJUJlm, 
that  one-twentietb  of  the  whole  is  composs(l<])E^||(||| 
in  which  there  exists  a  trace  of  Negro  a^t^yjUw 
^zotic  lineage :— that  the  Negroid  conft^t||if||||( 
exists  in  eight  instances,  thus  constituting  «bp|^f|g||! 
twentieth  part  of  the  whole;  and,  finaUyKl^ig|| 
series  contains  a  single  unmixed  N^ro.  ^  ^^^" 
facta  I  shall  briefly  add  the  results  of  (Im  ( 
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tions  of  some  authors  who  have  preceded  mci  in  this 
inquiry. 

**  ^  The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  whole 
series  of  crania,  arranged,  in  the  first  place,  acckiid- 
ing  to  their  sepulchral  localities,  and  in  the  secondf, 
in  reference  to  their  national 
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finDRinumo  Table  or  orb  mundbbd  AhOibnt  Eotftum  Oeabu. 


Sepalehnl 
Localities. 

Namber. 

• 

£ 

1 

J 

1 

.2 

Memphis, 

96 

7 

16 

I 

1 

1 

Maabdeh, 

4 

1 

1 

S 

Abydos, 

4 

« 

1 

1 

Thebest 

05 

^ 

10 

4 

4 

6 

9 

Onbos» 

t 

■  i 

' 

PhiK 

4 

*i 

1 

1 

Debod, 

* 

■J 

1 

lool 

4»'    t^ 

6 

6 

8 

1 

3 

'^  *  I  have  examined  in  Puris^  aind  in  the  trarious 
collections  of  Europe^'  says  Cafier^ '  more  U^at  fifty 
heads  of  mammies,  imd  not  onto  amongst  them  pre* 
sented  thto  chataetors  of  liie  Negro  or  Hottentots* 
Two  of  the  three  mummy  heads  figured  by  Bill- 
menbach,  (Decad.  Cran.Fig8  i  and  31,)  are  une- 
quivocally Egyptian,  but  the  secoiidy  as  tiiit  iumi* 
rate  observer  remarks^  has  something  of  the  Negio 
expression.  The  third  cranium  delineated  in  the 
same  vi^rk,  (Plate  62,)  is  also  Caucasian^  but  less 
evidently  Egyptian,  and  partakeevin  Prof*  SlmMn- 
bach's  opinion^  of  liie  Hindoo  form.  0f  ;the  four 
mummies  described  by  Bbismmmiig^  ^%wq  cKfbred 
in  no  respect  from  the  EuropesitrlbsiBirtiotf^^^t^ 
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Odurd  had  the  AMoaii  chirinM^^ 
marked  but  for  the  temporariniiiww , 
of  the  foarth  are  not  particulariawis^r 
foar  mummies  in  the  poesemtoii  q€  Ilir^^ 
British  Museum,  and  oasts  of  thtlif 
with  those  just  mention^  m  exhibl|fa|§ 
not  differing  from  the  European, 
of  the  Neirro  charaeter.'    The  two  ^mitl^ 
the  great  French  work,  (Description  de^ 
Antiq.  11.,  pi.  49, 50,)  are  hoth  decided^ 
but  the  second  and  smaller  one  is  the 
marked. 

''  Internal  capacity  of  the  Cranium. 
measurement  giyes  the  size  of  the  braii|^ 
tained  it  in  all  the  crania  above  sixteen 
unless  prevented  by  fractures,  or  the 
bitumen  within  the  skull;  and  this  invi 
confirmed  the  proverbial  fact  of  the  genei 
ness  of  the  Egyptian  head,  at  least  lis 
the  catacombs  south  of  Memphis.    TbcH^ 
lasgic  crania  from  the  latter  citj,  give  lui 
internal  capacity  of  eighty^ine  cubic  inclHtf 
of  the  same  group  from   Thebes  give 
This  result  is  somewhat  below  the  ave 
existing  Caucasian  nations  of  the  Pe 
manic,  and  Celtic  families,  in  which  I  find 
to  be  about  ninety-three  cubic  inches  in 
is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Pelaiagie 
is  much  lai^er  than  the  Egyptian,  which  lall 
an  average  of  but  eighty  cubic  inches ;  ^ik^ 
shall  hereafter  see,  approximating  to  thai 
Indo- Arabian  nations. 4^  '  •  :  ^^f 

«•  la  mj  Crania  Americana,  p.  S88, 1  have  deacriM  an 
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'^  The  largest  head  in  the  senes  measores  maeHf^ 
seven  cubio  inches;  this  occurs  three  times,  imd 
always  in  the^  Pelasgic  group.  The  smallest  era^ 
nium  gives  but  sixty-eight  cubic  inches,  and  this  is 
three  times  repeated  in  the  Egyptian  heads  iron 
Thebes.  This  last  is  the  smallest  brain  I  have  met 
with  in  any  nation,  with  three  exceptions, — aHiiir 
doo,  a  Peruvian,  and  a  Negro:  The  Negroid  headii, 
it  vnll  be  observed,  measure,  on  an  average,  ^hty 
cubic  inches,  which  is  below  the  Negro  mean ; 
while  the  solitary  Negro  head  (that  of  a  person  ad- 
vanced in  years  J  measures  but  seventy-three  cubic 
inches."     20—21.    . 

^*  2.  The  structure  of  the  cranial  bones  is  as  thin 
and  delicate  as  in  the  European,  and  a  ponderous 
skull  is  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  I  make  this 
remark  with  the  more  satisfaction,  because  it  ena^ 
Ues  me  to  contest  one  of  the  observations  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  who  tells  us  that  on  visiting  the  field  of 
battle  whereon  the  £|ryptiatts  had  fought  with  the 
Persians,  he  saw  the  bones  of  the  latter  lying  on  000 
side,  and  those  of  their  enemies  on  the  other.  He 
then  adds,  that '  the  skulls  of  the  former  wwe  so  ez- 

mcikod  of  measnrioi^  tbe  iatenal  eapaeitjr  of  llw  mftilnB«  ^fttiMi  ^[mf 
ftitndt  Mr.  Jdin  a  Philip*.  The  material  oeeii  for  flliBf  the  iMI»  as 
there  direbted,  was  white  pepper  seed,  whieh  was  ehaeea  on  seeov^f  ^ 
Its  spheroidal  form,  aod  geoeral  aoiformily  of  sise.  FiadinSi  h6w^Wl'» 
Ihat'eoBsiderahle  Tariaticlli  oeoarred  ia  soeoeseifs  measaretaieBtii  cif 4lii 
ahfii,  I  subetkated  leaden  shot^  oae-lenth  of  aa  inch  H  dinaihteri^  in  flait 
fif  tiM  seeds.  The  sknll  ninst  be  ^eonpleteljr  filled  hj  shaking  it'  whUf 
die  iUbot  Is  ponred  in  at  te  fommen  mapinfl^  into  whidk  dbs  inger  ib^ 
Mtf^lMiljr pressed  for  the  teart  pnrpose, nntil  thnipario«e sinwiitlss 
ipJifjKifeMre  no  niore.  VHien  this  is  aeeooiplishfd,  tfM. jMi  oa  hshif 
immned  to  the  tube,  will  giro  te  absolnts  oapaef^  of  Qia  oranlui» 
iiWi  oTlh*  hfftln  in  eiibie  inahMJ*  1;        :q 
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'  titaiely  twft  «s  to  jwld^'l 
eren  of  a  pebfafo ; 
oontiwy,  wwre  ao firm tiisttb* ii 
vodM  bardly  break  tbelB.^  "inieh 
plains  the  reason  of  Qum  diT 
the  Egyptians  have  iMoker  i 
heads  are  frequentlj  shitved,  andq 
the  weather:  while  the  Persians -1 
owing  to  the  habitual  nse  of  o^'l 
their  heads  from  the  snn.     TheM  n 
untenable  in  a  physiological  pnhtofii 
rire  not  the  smallest  support  from  i 
nor  can  there  be  a  question  that  the  '0( 
rian  received  his  impressions  thronghll 

or  imposition  of  others.    I  have  in  n^f  .  , 

eight  skuUs  of  Fellahs,  or  modem  tiff^ltbiM^0lik> 
ants,  who  habitually  shave  the  head, i' 
thin  cap;  and  yet  their  skulls,  which  « 

'  ages,  from  early  youth  to  senility,  Wo  i 
ception  thin  and  delicate.    Some  i 
have  also  attributed  to  the  mummy  skoUa  i 
which  is  not  characteristic,  but  whiok-J*^{irfiN|riKv 
tiously  acquired  by  the  inflation  of  biti 
diploic  structure  during  the  process  of  e 
"  Hair. — The  hair  is  fortunately  i 
thirty-six  heads,  in  some  instances  in  'i 
others  scantily,  but  always  in  suffioieiitiq 
enable  us  to  judge  of  its  texture, 
these  examples  pertain  to  the  Caupanajapj 
in  these  the  hair  is  a»fioe  as  that  oft 
h)I>ean  nations  of  the  present  day.    TM  f 
process  has  changed  it,  with  a  ifow  c    '  * ' 


a  black  to  a  dark  brown  color. .  Therq  axe  dao  ser- 
eral  instances  of  grey  hair,  and  two  in  whbh  It'is 
of  a  true  flaxen  color :  it  is  more  tiian  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  latter  hue '  has  been  produced  artifi- 
cially, — a  practice  still  in  use  among  the  Saumaa- 
lies  south  of  Adel. 

''The  preceding  remarks  on  the  texture  of  the 
hair  accord  with  those  of  other  observers,  as  well  as 
with  the  monumental  evidences  of  every  epoch. 
Belzoni  obtained  plaited  hair  fircMn  the  Theban  catar 
combs  eighteen  inches  in  length ;  and  M.  Villoteau 
mentions  another  instance,  from  the  same  tombs,  in 
which  the  tresses  must  have  reached  to  the  waist. 
Entire  wigs  of  the  same  character  are  preserved,  as 
every  one  knows,  in  the  British  and  BerUn  mu- 
seums ;  and  I  also  possess,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Gliddon,  a  portion  of  a  similar  reUc  from  Thebes, 
which  is  elaborately  wrought  into  a  great  number  of. 
long  and  most  delicate  tiresdes.  These  frtcts  lead  to  a 
few  observations  on  the  celebrated  passage  of  Herodo- 
tus, who,  when  speaking  of  U^  Colcbiiiiis#  gives, 
among  other  prooft  of  their  ligyptian  lineag%;  tlmt 
they  '  were  black,  and  had  khoft;  curling  hair/ 

' '' MiXajxQOK  nm  mfi€^n^n^  Tbe  jbof 0  iwiB^did^ 
which  is  that  of  the  learned  Belee^ leaqpDoaiiei^iii 

respect  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  ^preciid^; 
what  is  verified  by  my  obsenrations ;  &r  u  jaft^y 
all  the  Caucasian  heads  on  which  it  has  been  aUewed 
to  grow,  it  i&  ramarlcable  for  a  ,piicrfiai4<9i.  .<i4<4l«srk 
curls  of  ftxtreoiA  fing^wt»TT-iai<harw<>tflr;,iiiriNW^^W 
aenred  in  several  vi  thft  aofOon^njfiipg^^MiM^UoQa. 
Qerodotna  leurther  tdln  ii«  t))a^Jl^j£B3riiMP%  JmCB^ 


Hmut  heeds  BhaYcd;  or  perfaape  YiifMi^ 
with  mora  praoieion,  dgeel^  pat  '&M^^ 
prieeta  coiLfi^med  to  due  n^  w  an 
the  ibngaang  £ftctBj  that  there  wuft'dli 
usage  ammg  the  crther  cJMeoi,  whieh 
bj  another  passage  in  the  sai 
asnires  ns  that  *yon  see^fower  baU  u 
in  any  other  conntrj.'  Now,  if  Hm 
daases  kept  their  heads  shaved,  it  woddil 
toascertain,  and  yet  more  diffieolt  to- aM' 
they  were  subject  to  natural  baldneBs  or  Mi^ 

."Again,  if  Herodotus  had  not  been  aMMMHIift 
to  observe  the  Egyptians  wewing  ihril  feiiHlfit 
could  he  have  compared  them  in  thia  rei^adtjIII^Hl 
people  of  Colchis?  The  same  authra- i 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  permitted  1 
to  grow  as  a  badge  of  mourning;  an  ob  _^„ 
which  is  everywhere  corroborated^  in  mmv6idtl§tl^ 
fuDiBral  scenes.  This  observation,  how0vm^^0S- 
probably  for  a  comparatirely  short  p»iod,  asdNMii- 
not  account  for  the  frequent  occarranoe  (€  l(Mi|f  lildlj^ 
among  the  mummies  of  all  classes.  It  in  tteto^WMifc 
in  history  that  among  other  indignities  whi«h  Offljj^ 
byses  offered  to  the  embalmed  body  of  King  AlMljiig^ 
was  that  of  tearing  the  hair  from  his  head.  -'?R^ 
monuments  afford  abundant  proof  that  afn6a|^)CM^ 
Egyptians,  frota  the  highest  to  the  lowedt'oam^lp; 
was  not  unusual  to  wear  the  hair  long.  ■Tt^''ltii^ 
guai  drawing  represents  a  rustic,  (oneof  rizAtf^lK^ 
mgaument,)  who  is  engaged  in  a  wrestling  aUtfUK^ 
And  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  pfJ^MUlt 
of  hair  with  which  hia  head  ia  oov««d,  caiA'bihWtlf*" 
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other  than  the  A^NlKal  gvowth.  A  mail  tlmr«lceii- 
pied  would  find  a  difficulty  in  keeping  a. wig  da  ^ 
headi;  So  also  with  another  from  a  tomb  at  Thebee^ 
wherein  a  carpenter  of « pleasing  but  rather  ^emi^- 
nate  physiognomy,  is  engaged  in  the  labws  of  his 
arl.  Hamilton,  in  his  ^gyptiaca,  when  describing 
the  paintings  at  Ely theias,  says  that '  the  laborers 
aire  -dressed  in  a  kind  of  skull  cap,  and  have  very 
little  if  any  hair  on  their  heads;  while  tlmt  of  the 
others  who*  superintend  them  spreads  out  at  the 
sides,  as  with  ^e  Nubians  and  Berabera  above  the 
cataracts,' — and  yet  among  these  very  laborers  the 
hair  of  sonA  is  reprewnted  so  long,  that  it  projects 
benealh  the  cap  and  fblls  upon  the  shoulders,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  heads  that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  I  should  hifer  that  the  women,  as  a  general 
rule  At  least,  allowed  their  hair  to  grow;  but  that  the 
practice  was  much  less  frequent  among  the  men. 
In  the  heads  of  every  Caucasian  type  in  the  seriesi 
now  before  us,  the  hair  is  p^rfdctfy  distiiioi  froin  the 
woolly  texture  of  the  Negro^  tiie  Mzded  durU  of  ^# 
Mulatto,  or  the  lank,  straight  looks  of  the  Mdngi]^ 
lian.  Of  the  eight  Negroid  heiEds^  four  are  mofe  or 
less  furnished  with  hair,  one  is  cIoae]|'  flihavei,  and 
two  are  entirely  denuded.  In  those  %hli9ii  i^^ 
the  hair,  it  is  comparatively  coarse,  wad  in  Od»  imk 
stance  somewhat  wiry.  The  hair  of  the  solital^ 
Negro  head  posinnes  the  charac1;«!i3tio  tulnm  i  i 
find  a  short  beatd  (perhaps  half  an  ineh  iof  lMi|^k) 
on  three  Theban  iteads  of  ^e  C^dttiaii  piavljof^to^ 
series,  (Plate  iv.»  Tijgi  1,  Plate  vSL,^9ig^%  «id 
Plile  x.|  Fig.  5.)    TMe  Egi^fiiltaalla^^ 
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file  beard;  1»t  out  tbeir 
quendy  see  a.bMid<<Mo^:lvMtti^ 
malrkg,  appMni  to  he  jaimiAf: 
male  sex,  and  of  manhood* :  ^ 

« lilte  Tee<ft.~Prof.  ~ 
Cranionim,  long  ago,  pointed  out 
a  peculiaritj  in  the  confoimatiifli 
some  Egyptian  mnmmiee^  namelj^, 
of  the  incisors  are  very  large,  thid^attil^ 
or  obtusely  conical,  in  place  of  hafiqg^ 
teristic  chisel  Uke  form.    I  baTO 
tention  to  this  supposed  peculiarilj 
the  incisors  remain  maiie  or  Ion  pesfiai^rt^i 
crania,  embracing  tp wards  of  two  bt 
this  class,  I  have  not  been  able  to' 
ceding  observation.    On  the  conti;u|f  ^ 
appear  to  be  the  smallest  deviation  brntt* 
form  or  structure;  and  I  feel  conMm0kf^ 
learned  Blumenbach  was  deceived  hf: 
dition  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  0bvlojQMl||i 
from  the  habitual  mastication  of  hari^ 
Mr.  Lawrence  expresses  the  same  opn 
sonal  observation:  Dr.  Pritohard  iatiliioMliWi^' 
lar  view  of  the  case,  and  remarks^  tfalili!^j 
satisfactory  method  of  obtaining  infij 
inspecting  the  mummies  of  children*'   Mi 
I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  examine  t)itl 
three  children  from  one  year  old  to  fivej 
five  others  between  the  ages  of  five  aiidlll|||^J^^ 
The  result  is  entirdy  confirmatory  of  t)i0l 
haro  already  advanced,  and  also  coincidnf^ 
obeervations  of  Mr.  Estlin,    What  l|i», 
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teeth,  of  some  HindooiB,  even  in  earlj  life,  aine  .u 
muchf  worb  away  aa  those  of  the  EgyptiaiiB.  T^ 
latter,  as  a  general  jruie,  are  remarkably  fircfe  from 
decay,  and  in  anambclr  of  instances  the  whole  set 
remains^  unbroken.  There  are  various  examples  in 
which  die  teeth  appear  to  have  been  extracted ;  ttios 
reminding  us  ^f  the  statoment  of  Herodotus,  that 
there  was  a  class  of  physicians  whose  attention,  lik^ 
that  of-  ouMi  modem  dentists,  was  bestowed  exclu- 
«iyely  upon  these  organs. 

^*  The  Nose.^A  review  of  the  preceding  anatomi- 
cal detailsg^md  a  gl$nce  at^tie  accompanying  de^- 
lineatipns,  will  senre^  show  that  the  form  of  the 
nose  m  the  Caueasian  seriw  was  straight,  or  slightly 
aquiline,  as  in  the  Hindoo;  more  prominent,  as  in 
the  B elasgic  tribes ;  foid  long,  salient,  and  acquilinei 
as  in  the  Arabian  race,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Semitic  nations  of  that  stock.  It  may  be  here  4>b- 
served,  that  the  n^tsal  banee.have  w  mftfiy instanqes 
been  more  or  less  broken  in  i^i^iigpipfissfigf^^^^ 
the  ethmoid  bone  £(Mr  ihl^  purj^oee  of  rei^oving  the 
brain.  This  operation,  whicSiapp^Ori  to  have  beei» 
almost  universaUy  practiised'  ilkt:  TbebMft^^^^ 
paratively  unusual  at  Memphis;  Ibi^ >fC ;^ |w%9t^^ 
six  heads  from  the  latter  Necropoli$^  five  oi^y  ai» 
perforated ;  while  of  the  fifty-five  Theban  Qraoian  fM 
are  perforated  but  two ;  and  in  a  thini  th0  0lblNn^ 
is  so  little  broken  jAftt  tbie  brain  could  m>%  hwf |i  jbfM^ 
removed  throug|i  .ft6  erifieek  I  AQ^e^rsfBi^o^at 
three  instances  <tf  eompl0t^  perforttbnf^fr^^^^ 
m  which  die  brain  hid  biNSi  esMlotii&kli]^ 


fiiwmen  nMgBoai^bf  « 
behind ;  ib»  baadajge*  I 
The  abwitbe  of  die 
ddeethMdafrom  Hem|ri 
a  later  date  from  the  i 
eappoee  that  the  httm  Bt^  I 
removed  through  the  i 
•xtractioa  throagfa  the  i 
maj  have  been  a  snbeeqoeirt  i 
balming  art  Again,  the  i]BffillW<|f[M 
Egypt  may  have  had  peonlkr  i 
tails  in  thia  aa  in  other  uaagee 
from  OmboB  and  Maabdeb^hav*  5 
caning;  all  those  from  Abydoi'j 
without  it ;  while  of  the  four  from  T 
forated  and  three  are  not  Denon  1 
oat  a  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptian  | 
the  remukable  distance  between.  1 
the  teeth.  This  feature,  with  a  i 
chin,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  bodi'ii 
miea  and  on  the  monuments. 

"Position  of  the  Ear. — Every  <ma  wft 
the  least  attention  to  Egyptian  art,  hu  ^ 
elevated  position  which  is  given  to  tiw/a 
have  examined  my  entire  series  of  1 
to  ascertain  whether  this  peculiarity  'k 
ence  in  nature,  but  X  can  find  nott' 
confirm  it  The  bony  meatus  presents  i 
from  the  usual  relative  arrangement  a£^ 
the  cartilaginous  Btructiire  being  denjl 
consequently  contracted,  may  not  affonl  i 
e'videnoe.    Olot  Bey  and  other  i 


marked  ah  eldvaikm  of  the  ear  in  aome  modem 
Copts;  and  the  traveller  Raw,  quoted  By  YiMy, 
BOtioes  the  same  feature  iu  the  Hindoo^  kud  It  it 
alsb  said  to  eidst  in  de^ee  in  the  Jews.  Thrar 
may,  therefore,  be  same  foundation  for  this  peieu* 
liarity  of  Egyptian  sculpture  and  painting ;  but  I 
feel  confident  that  in  nature  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  upwaird  elongation  of  the  auricular  cartilages, 
without  any  modification  of  the  bony  meatus.  It 
has  also  occurred  to  me  that  the  appearance  in 
question  may  be  sometimes  owing  to  tiie  remarkable 
vertical  length  of  the  upper  jaw  in  some  heads 
(those  represented  in  Plate  iv.  Fig.  2,  and  Plate  v.. 
Fig.  2.,  for  example,)  in  which  it  is  manifest  that  the 
ear  would  possess  a  remarkable  elevation  in  respect 
to  the  maxillary  bofies,  without  being  any  nearer  to 
the  top  of  the  head  tfaan  usual.  These  hints  may 
possibly  afford  some  clue  to  a  satis&ctory  explana- 
tion  of  an  almost  invariable  rule  of  Egyptian  ar^ 

**  Complexion. — On  this  point  our  evidence  is, 
perhaps,  less  conclusive  than  on  most  others  con- 
nected with  Bgjrptian  ethnography.  Yet,.aieag» 
as  it  may  seem,  weoiannot  pass  it  by  withcrut  it  few 
remarks.  Herodotus,  in  the  |iass8ge  already  mtedt 
(p.  115,)  speaks  of  the  colcur  of  the;figyp|iaM:as  if 
it  were  black ;  yet  this  is  evidently  a  t^Miye»  and 
not  an  absolute  term.  This  remark  appUeSt  ^so»  to 
the  hackneyed  febto  of  the  two  black  dovee^  mkoiv^ 
said,  m  mythological  language,  to  have  flciwf^  |fK>ni 
Egypt,  and  estailisbedifat  least  one^  Ih^flji)  tl^e 
oracle  of  Delphi  :  floret  'igain^  Herock^  «i|ppp8jes 
that  because  the  4o?es  W9r%  hljs^  j^pjmm  We 


npMwnted  Egjptian 

obserres  Maaricei  called 

Ittt^  ta  Egjrfit,  Hot  ezeeptu^liMI 

eyen  the  eoQUtrj  itself;  ^]tonoe(  i4i0 

— ^ihe  black  country  of  flermes.    <  f  ^j%y\^ 

**  Again,  in  reference  to  l3b» 
toa,  on  which  I  harie  already,  p0rj 
commented,  it  may  be  leell  to  {^ya  SBIttfi 
another  eye-witness,  that  of  PfadeMy 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  bofn  in 
wrote  in  the  second  century  of  our  ei% 
serrations  must  consequently  have  be#a^ 
thing  more  than  five  hundred  y^wp 
those  of  Herodotus.    His  words' are  aa 

**  *  In  corresponding  situations  on  c^ 
equator,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  trojpu^ 
men  have  not  the  color  of  Ethiopiani, 
elephants  and  rhinoceros'.     But  a 
this,  the  northern  tropic,  the  people  are 
dark,  (9^^*a  tiTx*"^^*  f«^wff,)  as  ihosoi  fia; 
who  inhabit  the  thirty  Schsni,  (as  &rjJi%# 
Hal&,  in  Nubia,)  above  Syene.    But  in 
around  Meroe  they  are  already  sujGBiciett 
and  there  we  first  meet  with  pure  Negroii^^^  :nj:\ 

**  Here  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  fli# 
geographical  position  of  the  Negroes  was 
seventeen  centuries  since  as  it  is  now ;  an4 
antecedent  to  Herodotus,  the  monuments  fiMfr^: 
fectly  conclusive  on  the  same  subject.   J( 
therefore,  much  more  readily  believe  that^Hl 
torian  had  never  been  in  Egypt  at  all,^  tkttf 

« •  IMd  anj  <»•  tTW  read  te  Euteipe  to  tiM  fim  tUii 


■  .:r..     ~f 
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the  literal  and  unqualified  interpretatioB  ef  Mb 
words  which  has  been  insisted  on  by  some,  and 
which  would  class  the  Egyptian  with  the  Negio 
race* 

**  On  the  monuments  the  Egyptians  represent  the 
men  of  their  nation  red,  the  women  yellow ;  whioh 
leads  to  the  reasonable  inference  that  the  common 
complexion  was  dark,  in  the  same  sense  m  which 
that  term  is  applicable  to  the  Arabs  and  other 
southern  Caucasian  nations,  and  yarying,  as  among 
the  modem  Hindoos,  from  comparatively  fair  to  a 
dark  and  swarthy  hue.  '  Two  fetcts/  says  HeereUt 
'are  historically  demonstrated;  one,  that  among  the 
Egyptians  themseltes  there  was  a  difference  of  color ; 
for  individuals  are  expressly  distinguished  firom 
each  other  by  being  of  a  darker  or  lighter  complex- 
ion :  the  other,  that  the  higher  castes  of  warriors  and 
priests,  wherevw  they  are-  represented  in  colws^ 
pertain  to  the  fairer  class.'  That  the  Ethiopians 
proper,  or  Mermtes,  were  of  aMdark,  and  perhaps 
very  dark  complexion,  is  mote  than  probable  ;^  and 
among  other  facta  in  suppiHrt  of  this  view,  we  find 
that  the  mdther  *  of  Amunopk  IILp  add  wife  of 
Thotmes  IV.,  who  was  a  Meraite  i^rnioess,  is  painted 
black  on  the  monuments.  Thua  thei  diAneol  ecMot^ 
plexions  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Egyptian  nakiiNi 
must  sometimes  have  beenblendedi  Uketbaitf  phyvi^ 
ogDomical  traits,  even  in  the  members  of  the  iv^ 
family.  It  is  no^  however,  to  be  wepfomA^^  the 
Egyptians  were  really  red  meni  at  j^ey  aif^  xap^ 

miHiiTiiici  of  this  kind  1    I  mA  iSbk  qp$iiiom  i^ 


•Mtt^  (n  the  moauaenta;; ;  [^[imictimti  i 
boUc  BigaificAtioB,  wu  oonrenitiQBifljif  j 
the  whole  nation,  (with  ««r|t>t 
Meroe  to  Memphis.  Thus,  also,  the  J 
Greek  and  Roman  djiitstiM  are  pain^  « 
eomplexioa.  Prof.  Rosellini  8uppo«aiiJlhl^| 
tians  to  haVe  been  of  a  brown^  w.zvd^ 
cdhr,  (rossofosco.)  like  the  pr«nBt  J 
Nabia;  but  with  all  deference  to  that  j 
KTchsologlst,  I  conceive  that  hisx 
plicable  to  the  Austral  Egyptdaos  ak;  ftg 
not  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  pix^Mz,^ 
partial  result  of  that  mixture  of  i 
have  already  adverted,  and  which  \«iQu4Ml|p|BB 
fully  inquired  into  heraafter.  The  wbttteaM|ffc:«i» 
servation  of  Ammianus  Marodltnni|y.^  ^ 
^gyptii  filerique  sub/uscuS  sunt,  et  t 
ciently  descriptive,  and  correspoBdi. " 
positive  evidence,  in  relation  to  the  g^Mkia 
the  people ;  and  when  the  author  SttlM4na>l| 
QS  that  the  Egyptians  '  blush  and  gifown 
it  difficult  to  associate  these  ideas  wHh«fhm;i|e|ll 
any  approximalioQ  to  a  black  skin.  'The  Ma  JHJI 
Young,  in  his  Hieroglyghical  Literature^ft 
a  tran^ation  of  a  deed  on  papyrus,  i^  tkto  t 
Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  in  which  the  partitoli 
of  land  at  Thebes  are  described  in  ^^f ' 
terms:  .    '  lr?u 

" '  Psammonthes,  aged  about  forty'^va^M  n 
size,  dark  complexion,  and  handsome  >f 
round  faced,  and  straight  nosed ;  SnacbomneM^ 
about  twenty,  of  middle  size,  sidI6it'.'^ig|r 
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Toond  &oed,  and  straight  ncNMd ;  SMsmntiiis  PmBt- 
neiy  aged  about  twentj-two,  of  middle  riaie^  eafiow 
oomplexioQ,  round  faced,  flat  nosed,  and  of  quietde- 
meanor ;  and  Tathlyt  Persinei  aged  about  thirtj,  of 
middle  size,  sallow  complexion,  round  ftce,  and 
straight  nose,  the  four  being  children  of  Petepsaist 
of  the  leather  dressers  of  the  Memnoni^;  and  Ne- 
cheutes  the  less,  thS  son  of  Azos,  aged  about  forty^ 
of  middle  size,  sallow  complexion,  cheerful  counter 
nancOi  long  &ce,  and  straight  nose,  with  a  scar  upon 
the  middle  of  the  forehead.' 

^  In  another  deed  of  the-  same  epoch,  also  trans* 
lated  by  Dr.  Young,  an  Egyptian*  named  Anpphris 
is  described  as  ^tall,  of  a  sallow  complexion,  hollow- 
eyed,  and  bald.^  Independently  of  the  value  of  the 
other  physical  characters  preserved  in  th^se  docu- 
ments, the  remarks  on  complexion  have  a  peculiar 
interest ;  for  they  show  that  among  six  individuals 
of  three  different  families,  one  only  had  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  that  hH  the  rest  were  sallow.  From 
the  preceding  &ots,  and  many  crtbers  whi^  might 
be  adduced,  I  tiiink  we  may  s^ely  coneludet  tibat 
the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians  did  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  other  Caucasian  nations  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes. That  while  the  higher  olassee^.  w^  wmh 
screened  from  the  action  of  a  burning  suUf  weie 
fiftir  in  the  comparative  sense,  the  middle  tmdlomeB 
classes,  like  the  modem  Berbers,  Arabs,  and  liffon^ 
presented  vanoui>eluides  of  oompleziim»  eien.  to  a 
dark  and  swartb^  tinl^  which  the  Gs^ekft  ligwded 
as  black  in  comparison  with  their,  own-^  Ta  these 

diversities  must  also^^be^add«4  ottmihliwito 
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aMSiMi8>  apiong  v^ofa  f^i^filk^i^K^ 
in  bold  and  c<wtFutod  <Aifi>Mtttfetji 
ftfiw  a  ohtiecd  etmntioatitm  itf  llMilnfiIci 

enoe  to  this  mooted  ctiH«tion*  has  tinr«<Uife4 
lowing  pbilosopbicttl  «(»ol(ision^f.    liJ  /^aottrl^i 

/'It  ia  ngt;«uy  to  TiewMicU*  th*4 
thns  obtained  from  vritQcs  and  frqa 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  learned' .i 
differed  widelj  in  opinion  on  th«  anhfadtQaJI 
think  the  best  solution  is,  thai ';.~ 
oauntry  where  the  Greeks  most  aiaii|^^ 
habitants  of  interior  Afiica,  (the  Nej 
whom,  doubtless,  flocked  thither,  8nd.;i 
dure,  or  served  in  the  armj  as  trlbdtfe 
vincials,  as  they  have  done  ia  latw  tiitiaB|!^Hh|Miiil* 
they  came  to  be  cor^ounded  by  rvriten  nitJMIi^iMllF 
try  where  aione  they  knew  them,  and  i$en3etfttUlKlilth 
piwt  (^  the  indigenous  population.'  :  SSn^flMkeMilIJi  ■ 

"3.  The  monuments  from  M.etoe  tA^titttiifltit^ 
present  a  pervading  type  of  phjsiogiKiBK^^iiAiflWK- 
everywhere  distinguished  at  a  gl^ucd  QaoKfHilipIlt^ 
ried  forms  which  not  unlreqnently  aitMididlpiiHlt' 
which  possesses  so  much  nationality  both  iittalMMlt 
and  expression,  as  to  give  it  the  highest  u^^fliJ|||Ml. 
in  Nilotic  ethnography.  We  may  repcattiiiJriiiiMiF- 
sists  in  an  upward  elongation  of  the  faeMlflliAM 
racediDg  forehead,  delicate  featnres,  haHtattm^ 
•harp  and  prominent  fiKse,  in  which  a  1 
straight,  or  gently  acquOine otxe  fttfmaa | 
ieatnre.  The  eye  is  sometimes  obliqve^M 
short  and  retracted,  the  lips  raAor  i 


hair,  wheirtVCT  it  Ib  wpi^tiiBakiAilm^  i^ 
This  style  of  fciatnres  pertains  toerety  ek(M^  h|ii|^ 
pritets^  and  people,  and  can  be  readily  tnteed 
through  every  period  of  moniH&enid  deceralioii,' 
from  the  early  Pharaohs  down  to.  ^e  Chreefc  ani 
RoniMi  dynasties.  Among  the  most  aaoient^  and  at 
tte  sanse  time  most  t>haracteristic  ezamplei^  are  the 
headknf  Amnnoph  the  second,  and  his  inotber,  ai 
represeoiied  in  a  tomb  at  Thebe%  wliioh  dales,  ia 
Rosellini's  chronology,  sevente^  hmidred'  «id 
tweatj'4tennia  years  befinrebnr  era.  In  tiiese  ^gies 
an  the  featues  are  starktly  Egirptian,  and  how 
strikingly  do  iOiey  correspond  with  &osa  of  many 
of  tiie  embalmed  headsfrom  the  Thoban  catacombs! 
A  similar  physiognomy  preponderates  amcng  the 
royal  Egyptian  pertonages  of  every  epoch,  as  w3] 
be  manifest  to  any  icme  who  wtU  turnover  the  page* 
of  ChampoUion  and  RwsUini  The  head  of  Henai 
(Plate  ziv.  Fig.  8,)  is  an  admirable  iUns^tiooj 
while  in  the  portgaits  of  'Hi^aesfaii  IT.,  and'Rameses 
IX.,  (Plate^^ziv.,  Figs;4Kaadr,)  tiie  Mtiioiittes  an 
apparent,  ^di6i%h  mnbh  lees  stftnigfy  mari^.:  Wxm 
admiraUy  aDso  are  they  seen  itfitliat/snbjohied  fii^ 
yenilehead,  (Fig.  t,)  which  is  thiBttis|^rey^;pnfiCi^ 
copied  from  the  vwy  ancient  paintii^iwrttna^toadi 
of  Pehrai,  at  Eiethias.  do  dso  in^  the  feco  JEif  ]b» 
meses  YU.,  (Fig.  3,)  wUo  liii^  pierhsfs  omI^^ 
sand  years  later  in  time.  I'  obisrve  that  Aktfdmti 
almost  invariably  pieientthAi^^y^iei^^ 
accordanoe  widi^llwiwi^  of  Ihw^TcM^^ 
head  closely  sfaafven.  IX^hen^  dsksfdi  tileyfsaril  redi 
Ifte  tbe  other  Bgypkins.^  Th* xS&1ij^iiid.dii^^ 


►jt«a... 


(Mo;l,)wliicliiii 

tt*-portiao  of  oM  of  thA  pyi 

probablj  one  of  the  (ddest  )i 

Thej  abound  in  «U  the  ti 

espedaUT-Bt  Semneh,  Dkkk^-C 

and  MeaMrari.    From  tiie  nombeifttiftjf 

nmilar  ooofonnatum,  I  sdeot  i 

from  the  bas-relief  at  Tbebaa,  v^twIhA 

for  delicacy  of  ontline  and  pleasing  i 

praasion,  (No.  2.)  '.> 

"  In  addition  to  the  copioua  rem 
in  reference  to  the  luir,  we  cannot  o 
picture  from  a  tomb  in  Thebes,  wlu^4 
Egyptian  woman  in  the  act  o ' ' 
the  embalmed  body  of  a  relatire,  'VkJ 
black  hair  reaches  even  below  Uie  « 
that  we  trace  this  peculiar  style  of  < 
its  several  modifications,  through  epoclll'japi|li||||i^ 
calities  the  most  remote  from  eaoh  othMkr  WJMiL 
every  class  of  the  Egyptian  people.  He*  dHMliMt 
from  the  Pelade  type,  yet  how  tAniamtff^lltlt- 
oasian !  How  varied  in  outline,  j«t  hbrntaiatflf 
identified!  And  if  we  compare  these ftaWMMIli 
those  of  the  Egyptian  series  of  embalmediaAijHMMi 
we  not  forcibly  impressed  with  a  strikiBf.«4H|||g||^ 
not  only  in  osteological  conformation,  bnt  lUlliiliA* 
veryexprossionof  the&ce?  Compare,  fi 
the  head  on  page  109.  Observe,also,  tbea 
skulls,  Plate  viL ;  Plate  xii..  Fig.  4.; 
-  4 ;  Plate  viii,  Fig.  9,  and  the  numnrona  « 
ing  illustarations,  and  no  one,  I  coneeivwi  Ji 
tton  the  analogy  I  bftve  pointed  oot^ 


-^ 
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certainly  natianalf  and  pfesenfiEirlp  wa'^mem>$ii^ 
gikuine  Egyptian  ^tysiagnamy^  wliieb^  iii  ^Uie  0tt»iii^ 
graphic  s(^y  is  intermediate  between  the  Pela^^ie 
and  Semitic  forma.  We  may  add,  that  thki  confilf- 
mation  is  the  saine  which  Prof.  Blumenbach  refimi 
to  the  Hindoo  variety  in  his  triple  dasMfication  of 
the  Egypti&n  people.  And  this  leads  ns  briefly  to 
inquire,  who  were  the  Egyptians?  It  is  in  th6 
sacred  writings  only,  that  we  find  any  anthen^ 
records  of  the  primeval  migrations  of  onr  spedet. 
'In  the  general  allotment  of  territories  to  the  off- 
spring of  Noah,'  observes  Mr.  Gliddon,  *  Egypt,  by 
the  concurr^it  testimony  of  all  Biblical  commentBh 
torSj  was  assigned  to  Hizraim,  the  son  of  Hami  as  a 
domain  and  for  an  inheritanbe ;'  whence  Egjrpt  has, 
from  the  remotest  times,  been  called  by  the  names 
of  Mizraim  and  Ham,  w  Kheme.  Mn  Gliddon 
adds,  that  'although  die  name  of  Mizraim  has  net 
yet  been  found  in  hierogly|diic  legends,  there  is 
abundant  scriptund  etidenee  to  proipe  tiiat  Ae 
country  was  odled  Mizraim  foid  Mitzar  byv^M 
Jews ;  whUe  ftt  the  present  day  tbiaiighdal  the  Ea8% 
Egypt  and  Cairo  are  univmdly  known  by  ib6 
cognate  appeUation  of  Mnsa'h'  ^ 'SkrtMiBg  Africa  by 
the  Isthmus  c^  Sue?,  the  ohildreiil  of rfHim  wvm 
ushered  into  the  fertile  valley  of  tiie  NIfe,  a  ngioft 
prepared  by  nature  for  settled  eommanitieii'aMMlik 
primeval  cifilization.  ^  In  acountryboiinMied%]^^ 
Red  SeaoB  tlu^^one^ttiflerand/l^aiMdaPli^ 
other,  and  preimitbg'tat  m  narrow  stcip^ 
its  inhabitants,  laws  .wWU  Jit  <Hiieer 'lieoeflW^MMii 
saiy  for  matmi  pratecticni^f  aiid  •W9ftfe^i(^y*iif^«ii 


dwt  while  on*  portiDii'><rf!>|h4A 
tbese  Booial  BMlrifftin»,i 
trol^  patsed  bejrond  the-denrt) 
»nd  spreading  themsidTaB  oMr  tliati 
liecame  those  nomadic  tribes  to.^ 
annals  give  the  name  of  LIBTANSf  t* 
^'It  fi^IoTs,  from  this  view  of  .liifrq 
w«  suppose  the  Egj^ptians  and  Lit 
cognate  people ;  that  the  former  !9 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  NQ» ; 
iustitations,  however  modified  bjri 
inafter  times,  were  the  offspring  of  UifeailMlKJpllHfc 
It  will,  however,  be  very  nataiRl]^>< 
among  the  Egyptians  no  gradal' 
between  barbarism  and  refinement  "  4  Ikufi^ 
.  " '  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,*  says  SivOi^ 
'  that  the  first  glimpse  we  obtain  of  the  d 
manners  of  the  Egyptians,  ^owsa^ 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  j  aid  iAMlMlil 
cnstoms  and  inventions  that  prevukdis  ti 
tan  era  of  the  people,  after  the  i 
eighteenth  dynasty,  are  found  in  tht  i 
Osortasen,  the  contemporary  of  Joseph.*  OilJ 
could  a  branch  of  the  Libyan,  a  peopIei<|i 
tively  obscure,  have  become  the  niigbtyrd 
nation  ?  How  could  families  of  mankiMLjii 
different  in  their  intellectnal  manift 
been  derived  from  a  cognate  stock!  TttnOirilpIlt 
reply  that  the  Egyptians  and  Libyans  wonlUipl 
this  respect  more  widely  separated  ihaninnqfHipl 
Saracens  under  the  C^ipbs,  and  thai 
Bedouins ;  yet,  both  tiiese  were 


Arabian  race.  Egypt  may  perhaps  lie  ngard#i  ai 
the  intellectual  centre  of  the  posterity  ^  lisnll 
The  evidences  of  these  opinions,  it  mtlst  be  Con- 
fessed, are  as  yet  few  in  number.  That  ^e  Libyan . 
or  Berber  speech  was  once  the  langui^e  of  all 
northern  Africa,  has  long  been  mainteined  by  Rit^ 
ter,  Heeren,  and  Shaler,  and  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his 
very  interesting  letters  from  Algiers,  during^^  tbe 
period  in  which  he  held  the  United  States  consnlato 
in  that  regency.  Prof.  Ritter  (whose  work  I  have 
not  seen)  asserts  that  the  Amazirgh,  or  Berber  Ian* 
guage,  as  detected  by  certain  prefixes  and  affixes 
peculiar  to  it  and  the  Coptic  tongue,  is  to  be  found 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  from  die 
Red  Sea  to  the  Canary  Isles ;  and  he  supposes,  too^ 
that  the  Hazorta  tribes,  like  the  old  Bejas  and  mod* 
ern  Bishareens,  were  originally  of  the  same  parent 
stock.  To  these  evidences  we  may  add  those  of 
Prof  Vater,  who  traced  some  affini^  between  the 
Berber  and  the  Coptic  and  Amharic,  but  not  suffi* 
cient  to  lead  to  satisfieM^tory  lesults.  I  haiiro  befetf 
me  an  obliging  communication  from  Mr.  Hodg80tt{ 
in  which  he  informs  me,  that  he  also  discovered 
what  he  believed  to  be  inoontrovMfiUe  evidsuce  of 
the  Berber  origin  of  the  Bishareen  langwigpa^  beiwe 
he  had  read  the  work  of  Prof^Ritter;'  and  inaa 
essay  just  published,  on  the  Foulahs  of  Oentrakikii* 
ca,  he  reiterates  the  opinion  early  expressed  by  ^u^ 
that  the  Berber  or  Libyan  tongue^  was  spoksA^iiitibe 
valley  of  the  Nile,  prior  lo  the  ejdstenee  irf  tWrCDfi? 
tic  or  Monuqiental  language;  «  theory vwhioh^  he 
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tediite  xwmifts^ifi 

''<WhilsfcthapoiMim  ^_ 

tongiie  faM  been  oblitexst^d  firom 
wiUiin  tha^^  short  period  #l|ioh 
Sttraoenic  invasioii,  need  we 
trecef  j^main  of  the  language  of 
flMVal  and  unrecorded  times  ? 
ever,  bav^been  detected  hytsA^ 
a  strong  degree  of  probabilitji  in 
geographical  names  transn^itted  ^ 
liMt  periods  of  Egyptian  history^ «' 
Ammon,  Thebes,  Themis,  and  NSiy 
opoliSy  (Tadij,)  and  Appolin6poli8^( 
explained  from  the  modern  Berb^ 
the  very  name  of  Hykshos,  who  weflP 
herds,   mtans  also   shepherds  in 
etymologies  serve,  at  least,  as 
«ice  of  the  Libyans  in  the  valley  of  #i 
period  anterior  to  that  of  the  monni 
tians.    I  have,  also,  found  grammil^fiiii:^ 
between  the  Coptic  and  the  Berbw^  w 
that  the  monosyllabic  elements  of  the 
been  imposed  upon  the  Berber  syntib^ 
fore,  that  the  Coptic  is  posterior  in  natii 
Berber.'    Leaving    this    important   aii( 
physiological  inquiry  to  the  ableir 
Hodgson,  (for  it  involved  some  j^iaiills^^til^ 
am  not  qualified  to  judge,  and  therei 
opioion,)we  may  mer^y  udmarkr^At^ 
theory  is  farther  countenanced  by  vuioiis 
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gical  considerations,  among  the  most  retmiarkable  of 
which  is  the  supposed  Libyan  origin  of  sereral 
Egyptian  divinities.  Particular  commu niti^  of  the 
Libyans  are  familiar  in  history  by  the  names. of 
Mauritanians,  NumidianSy  and  Getuli. 

''  Respecting  the  physical  characteristics  of  these 
people,  history  is  nearly  silent;  yet  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove,  that  they  possessed  those  fea- 
tures which  are  now  called  Caucasian,  independent- 
ly of  any  modifications  that  may  have  resulted  frgm 
their  long  intercourse  with  Phoenician  colonies^  and 
the  Romans,  Arabs,  and  Vandals,  in  later  periods  of 
time.  The  Libyans  were  a  nomadic  and  warlike 
people ;  they  were  habitually  employed  in  the  Car- 
thagenian  armies,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  contended 
with  the  Egyptians  themselves ;  for  we  learn  from 
a  passage  in  Manethb,  (Cory,  Frag.  p.  100,)  that  in  the 
remote  age  of  Necherophes,  of  the  third  dynasty, 
the  Libyans  revolted  from  the  Egyptians,  but  were 
soon  again  subdjcied.  The  ndonuments  record  simi- 
lar triumphs  in  the  reigns  ot  Osoftasea  1^  Tfaotmes 
L,  Rameses  IIL,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  dyn- 
asty down  to  the  Ptolemaic  epoch,  when  Libya 
continued  to  be  an  Egyptian  prbvince.  In  &ct,  the 
Libyans  hung  upon  the  skirts  <tf  Bgypt^  as  the 
Goths  did  upon  Rome;  and  until  the  researches <lf 
the  hierologists  identified  the  Hyksfaos  or  sbepb<Brd 
kings  with  an  Asiatic^  people,  there  waa  strong'  pre^ 
sumptive  evklenoe  that  these  ruthless  intkdim 
were,  at  least  in  litt^'no^  ^o  than  the  Xiibyans 
themselves.  !    ' 

'<The  Libyans  are  rdf^resented  i&Mi^di/%  &e 
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murioiu  and  notiey  Berber  tribes  il 
name  of  Taurioks,  Kabylet,  and  C 
both  north  and  south  of  Monnt  A.tbii  j  * 
phjaical  characters  combine  thti  ( 
(^nom  J  with  Tahous  shades  of  oompli 
fair  skin  to  a  dark  and  tawnj  hue.  '  11w  ] 
sajB  Mr.  Shaler,  'are  a  white  people  d^i 
stature,  mnscalar,  atiiletic,  and  aotiTe^rl 
corpulent;  and  are  of  lirelj  social  maaif^Ji 
ingenious  dispositions.  Sfonj  of  thcsn  «r^<itlj|^ 
complexions,  with  hair  approaching  te  4<pipi|^if^ 
sembling  rather  the  peasants  of  the  aouA  of  JUi|jj|l 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Africa.'  Thsa  ^ittHj^oiJhil 
darker  Tauricks,  men  of  fine  mould  and  ^M^jii^ffw^ 
spirit,  but  nomadic,  unfeeling  and  vindiotiiiK^JBtl^ 
Oudney,  who  saw  them  in  great  nnmbeiv  diilB>iKBi 
them  in  nearlj  similar  terms,  bat  aamn»'j»HH|^ 
under  favorable  circumstances  their  good  aomA  ■■•> 
would  soon  render  them  ' a  shining  pe<^lA.'^ '.X^il 
curious,  also,  to  note  the  following  iwuH^aJtnttto 
same  intelligent  traveller :  '  On  almost  vwmfi)bm^ 
in  places  they  frequent,  the  Taurick  bhaiMlMiKaiii 
hewn  bat.  It  matters  not  whether  the  lettAi'ijftt 
written  from  right  to  left,  or  vice  versa,  or  boriiiivh 
tally,*  a  singular  accordance  with  the  g^j^jiM 
system  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  would  00^ 
fore  appear,  that  these  roving  desoendantsfC'llHI 
Libyan  race  possess,  even  now,  some  veatigipigy 
that  innate  love  of  sculpture  which  was  oidtinili^ 
on  so  grand  a  scale  by  the  temple  btiildera  fli^-)tt> 
Nile.  -Tw?*/- 

"Yet  fiirUier  south  are  the  darker  BeriieriRiMH 
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called  Siwahs  or  Shouas,  who  are  said  bj  Major 
Denham  to  have  'free  open  countenances/ with acqui- 
line  noses  and  large  eyes;  their  complexion  is  a 
light  copper  color.  They  possess  great  cunning  widi 
their  courage,  and  resemble  in  appearance^  some  of 
the  best  favored  gipsies  in  England.'  Dark  as  they 
arei  he  remarks  that,  *  in  comparison  with  the  Ne- 
gresses they  are  almost  white/  They  are  vastly 
numerous  throughout  all  Soudan,  Houssa,  and  Bor- 
nou,  and  the  Sultan  of  the  latter  country  has  no  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  of  them  in  his  army.  In  other 
instanceiSi  although  they  are  few  in  comparison,  the 
Berbers  assimilate  more  to  the  Negro  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  two  races ;  a  remark  which  is 
especially  made  by  Dr.  Oudney,  in  reference  to  the 
Tauricks  of  Mourzouk,  who  have  black  and  curling 
hair,  but  which, '  from  a  Negro  mixtnre,  is  inclined 
to  be  crispy/  Here  then  are  the  various  gradations 
of  the  Caucasian  type  which  appear  to  have  marked 
the  ancient  Egyptians*  together  with  a  d^ree  ^f 
that  intermixture  of  the  Negro  race  which  is  i% 
vealed  in  the  catacombs,  and  perpetuated  in  this 
modem  Coptic  population.  In  connexion  witfi  this 
subject,  it  is  curious  to  remark  thai  the  Guanches 
of  the  Canary  Islands  were  a  branch  of  the  Bttbw 
or  Libyan  stock;  and  the  singular  perfection  i» 
which  they  brought  the  art  of  embalmings  long 
since  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  raigbt  have 
been  aflUiated  with  the  Egyptians.  The  only  Ber^ 
ber  skull  in  my  possession  is  of  this  insular  branch 
of  that  racoi  and  like  the  one  figured  by  Prof.  Bhh 
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nehbacb.  bean  a  striking  tewmblaBM'4s^ffib|q||»' 
tian  conformation.  "'  ™^4V*^ 

"  The  EtkUpiana. — Every  one  who  hw^wM;iliji 
slightest  attention  to  the  present  inquiry,  iMWNti|M^ 
the  entire  vagueness  of  the  name  £t&u)MP(Q<pj|^ 
as  nsed  by  the  ancients;  which.  like  btdU^^lmiiA- 
em  times,  was  applied  to  countries  "WSf  ^l^KMb 
from  each  other,  and  whose  inhabitaqt^^wviw^Vy- 
markablj  dissimilar.  Thus  Anstra^BuiiliMt, 
Hindoos,  Arabs,  and  Negroes,  and  eren  thsijr 
tlans  themselves,  have  each  in  turn  been  4 
in  this  designation.  Our  present  inqiUi7f  ^ 
relates  to  that  people  who  occupied  the  nUsglKafiiKb 
Nile,  from  PhUffi  to  Meroe,  and  perbapii  yat |h; A^t 
south ;  a  region  at  the  present  time  irihiAilpiihy.^ 
Nubians,  Sen&aree  and  the  Abyssiniuii,' wttuiffl 
those  endless  varieties  of  race  which  neMMpJl!^ 
result  from  immemorial  proximity  to  ,j4w!M^«!l 
countries.  It  is  a  point  of  great  interest  ta&iaifim- 
tance  to  ascertain  the  physical  oharacteriMiiwMf  Ipi 
aboriginal  communities  of  this  branch  tH  theililMft 
femily;  but  they  become  at  an  early  jMikd^ 
blended  with  exotic  nations  that  their  iliiliiiiJim 
features  must  be  chiefly  derived  from  th&ti|||||K^ 
meuts,  unless  the  catacombs  of  Meroe  shiHiliUfik)^ 
after  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject.  <-/d^  ij) 

"  Of  the  monumeotal  evidence  we  baTSCtttlilftf 
spoken :  we  have  seen  that  the  proper  TT^jjilijiW 
physic^nomy,  the  same  which  abounds  aiXiMiMli 
is  everywhere  conspicuous  on  the  tombs  and^jtBMit 
pies  of  the  Meroite  or  monumental  EllbHlpMb 
That  these  people  had  no  affinity,  even  in  llMJtiiaih 
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motest  times,  to  the  Negro  racoi  would  appear  from 
the  evidence  already  adduced,  and  also  from  other 
facts  which  remain  to  be  notified.     Among   the 
paintings  of  the  Grand  ProcessioUi  (epoch  of  Thot- 
mes  IV.,)  &t  Thebes,  Mr.  Hoskins  remarks  that  th^ 
Negro  is  represented  with  all  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  his   race,  but  that    the  Ethiopians  are 
painted  red  like  the  Egyptians,  haying  their  hair 
dressed  in  curls  above  their  foreheads,  and  in  ring- 
lets upon  their  shoulders.  (Plate  xiv..  Fig.  22.)    So 
also  in  the  voyage  of  Scylax,  B.  C.  360,  the  Ethio 
pians  sire  described  as  a  beautiful  people,  with  long 
hair  and  beard;  and  the  distinguished  English 
traveller  just  quoted  remarks  that  the  heads  sculp- 
tured on  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe  have  a  nearly  Eu- 
ropean profile.    Two  of  these,  which  are  associated 
with  thS  same  legend,  are  represented  by  the  sub- 
joined figures.    The  one  to  the  left  hand  (that  of  an 
unknown    king)  has    mixed    lineaments,  neither 
strictly  Pelasgic  nor  Egyptian ;.  while  tloie  right 
hand  perscmage,  who  appears  to  be  a  ptiesi  4o^i|g 
homage,  presents  a  countenance  which  correspondi 
in  essentials  to  the  Egyptian  type,  although  the 
profile  approaches  closely  to  the  Ghrecian.    The 
annexed  head,  also  of  a  king,  and  be«iiig  some  re- 
semblance to  the  one  above  figurad^  19  oopied  from 
Mr.  Waddington'a  drawing  of  a  group.of  er  the  por- 
tico of  the  Fif&  Pyramid  at  Djebel  Bit M,  (the  an- 
cient Armaida)  aupposed  to  be  amos^  the  ddest 
sculptures  im  Nubia^'^  S])**-^l.       ?   >  *       i 
''4.  Tllk^  Fe2faAf.^TheBa  people*  altaoaUedAiM)- 

Egyptians,  are  ifimnd  everywhera  m  HkB'nSikl^si 
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the  Nile,  of  which  tb^  mre  ti 
*  Their  heads,'  ofwervee  Bir.Xja]Wi4« 
the  forehead  of  moderate  size,  BtAM^M 
ally  prominent;  their  eyea  are  deef  Mttk^tl  ^  ___^_, 
brilliant ;  the  nose  is  straight  and  trafUMWlNii 
month  well  formed ;  the  lipe  are  mlh^RfiAi||i|it 
otherwise;  the  teeth  partioolarlj  beantifil.'hl^jtolii 
beard  is  commonly  black  and  cniij^:lMr1|MiJI^ 
They  have  a  yellow  complexion,  and: «ra^Jto^||aft 
eral,  a  strong,  well  formed  people  ThensmfS^f^ 
little  question  that  the  Fellahs  area  ntztnte If 4ll 
Arab  stock  with  the  old  rural  popQlatiott'jD£j||||g|^ 
an  amalgamation  which  dates  ciai&fi  tmfmtflim 
seventh  century  of  our  era.  (A.  D.  64Q.>ifrMi«#a 
Saracens  under  Amrou  conquered  thejnnHwttyfejgJ- 
separated  it  from  the  Greek  empire.  Thftf^MI^ 
influx  of  Arab  population  from  that  iim»t»$lt0't0tt 
sent  must  have  more  or  less  modified  dM^|^HPIVM( 
of  the  previous  inhabitants ;  and  yet  tefeai^iitl0;ft§ 
are  assured  by  Jomard  and  others,  that  UH)  J^riMkt 
of  Upper  Egypt  present  a  striking  ''*°""h'flf*tbEHt 
M.  respects,  to  the  monumental  |iiiiiilir^4i)||| 
sculptures.'*     43.  r.jrta 

"  5.  The  Pelasgic  iioce.— The  prooft  lUkM  ] 
of  the  Pelasgic  stock  were  in  early  times  tb 
of  Egypt  is  attested  by  history  and  the  moi 
Manetho  states  that  the  XVI.  dynasty. « 
'  Of  thirty-two  Hellenic  shepherd  kings,  (;-'fVo(g|i 
)  who  reigned  five  hundred  «ndi<i|^|Mt' 
years.'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  BnfRJM^ 
either  kings  or  years  is  accurately  given '  1^  lytjiif 
necessary  to  our  purpose  is  the  main  ftotflfj^^jl^ 
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nic  dominion  in  Egypt,  whieh  iai  moreo^ei^  sui^nfld 
by  monumental  evidence;  for  happily  the  tombs 
and  temples  preserve  the  portraits  of  the  Nik)^ 
sovereigns,  executed  with  so  much  individuality  ti 
feature  and  expression,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the 
general  fidelity  of  the  likenesses.  These  cfffigies^ 
which  are  now  indelibly  preserved  in  the  great 
works  of  Champollion  and  Rosellioi,  present  the 
following  interesting  results : 

>t  The  oldest  identified  human  effigy  now  extant 
is  that  oh  the  TcMet  of  Wady  BaJftJ^  preserved  in 
the  gallery  of  Florence.  This  venerable  telic,  which 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  diE^te  mdre  than  two 
thousand  two  hundiied  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  represents  Osortasen  the  first  in  the  fotm  of 
Ammon,  and  receiving  from  the  god  Monthoa 
(Mars)  the  people  of  Lybia  bound  with  cords  as 
captive  nations.  The  features  of  the  king  are 
strictly  Pelasgic ;  and  the  facial  angle,  (allowing  far 
the  unnatural  elevatipii  df  the  ear,)  measureii  up^ 
wards  of  eighty  degrees.  It  ig  also  iremarktble  that 
this  head  is  strikingly  like  those  of  the  Ptiden>a|o 
sovereigns  of  Egypt^  and  espeoiaUy^corresfpond^iii 
every  feature  with  the  portrait  of  l^lemy^Euejrge- 
tes  II.,  although  eighteen  centuries  elt^pnedi  l^ii^ecA 
their  respective  reigns.  We  therefore  reciir  to  oiii 
proposition,  that  whether  this  effigy  beH  pprbr^t  of 
not,  it  at  least  piioves  that  the  art^ts^  of  JA|09i)^^p^ 
meval  times  derived  thoir  ideasctf  the  1^^ 
tenance  is^m  CauoasiAQ  yodels.  Tho.  lie^iof  ^ese 
heads  which  panbe  iden^fied  i^itli^ri^^PflclPb^JB^^^^ 
of  Amunoph  I.    This  again  presents  a  fine  cast  of 


.EttropeanfoatinM;  midi,  in  4m^Ihi 
lish  a  Grecian  statue ;  and  yet  liiu 


in  the  vallej  of  the  Nite,  and  M4  Mf m 

Memphui  more  than  eighteen  hnodniA^ 

the  birth  of  Christ  (Plate  xir.,  F^4M>. 

this  remote  period  we  trace  ihe  p)^ 

kings  and  queens  of  the  saUequeoJ;  t 

ceive  among  them  many  equallj  \ 

some  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  tin  i 

classic  art    Take,  for  example,  the  faei 

thah,  and  Rameses  III.,  in  the  chataeteto 

Rameses  X.,  Rameses  XI.,  and  Amett 

queens  Nofre-Ari,  and  Nitocris,  and  &^4 

of  Phisham,  (or  Pihm6,)  the  i«gent  | 

me  ask  among  what  people  we  shall  finds 

fill  iacial  lines,  or  more  varied  intellentn  ■!  nlipiBi 

sion  ?    It  may  be  suggested  that  io  mamiiiofytlMit 

heads  the  Pelasgic  character  is  not  wh(^9DaBi^||i^ 

and  especiallj  in  reference  to  Amunoptt^^&^ffwft 

Id  this  instance  there  is  something  «ftlwi!g;M|fi^ 

or,  as  Prof.  Blumenbach  would  eTpum'i^t^^tm 

Hindoo  physiognomy.'     I  wish  it  to  be  t 

however,  that  I  do  not  assert  all  these  Mm 

have  been  of  the  Pelasgic  or  Japhetic  i 

some  of  them,  as  Rameses  III.,  aind  Meiii 

are  on  other  occasions  represeoted  with  i 

Egyptian  features.    These  mixed  and  i 

casian  lineaments  may  perhaps  have  becitf  JiillMi " 

from  the  antecedent  Hellenic  kings,  who  intf^pta 

place  again  to  the  native  Egyptians,  maatddMMlip 

have  left  their  national  oharacteristios  ) 
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blended  with  those  of  the  indigenous 
43-544. 

'^  6l  The  same  style  of  face  is  not  less  decidedly 
exprel^ed  in  another  head  (2)  from  Rosidllinii  of 
which  the  original  painting  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  at  Florence.  It  represents  an  artisan. 
How  admirably  do  the  features  conform  to  the 
i  Grecian  type !  I  repeat  the  remark,  and  yet  more 
emphatically,  in  reference  to  the  admirable  battle 
sc'^e  at  Aboasimbel,  of  the  age  of  Rameses  III., 
wherein  eighty  soldiers  are  depicted  in  a  single 
group,  each  one  bearing  a  shield  and  spear.  Are 
they  mercenaries  from  one  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  ? 
I  select  the  two  subjoined  examples ;  (3)  for  a  close 
resemblance  peryades»fhem  all.  Here  again  every 
line  is  Grecian;  and  yet  when  these  paintings  were 
executed,  the  wandering  Pelasgi  had  hardly  begun 
to  associate  themselves  in  civilized  communitiefi 
and  the  arts  of  Greece  were  unknown."    45. 

*^  7.  1%e  Nubidns.-^li  seems  necessary,  in  further 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  to  submit  a  few  i^dition- 
al  facts  and  observations  in  reference  to  the  Berbers, 
or  present  inhabitants  of  Nubii^  in  order  to  show 
their  relative  position  to  the  andent  ooeupanti  of 
that  country;  As  the  celebralted  Bvrekhaidt  mw 
them  in  almost  every  locality,  we  shall  mainly  cofir 
tent  ourselves  with  his  graphic  delhiealion.  Tlui 
Berbers,  says  he,  are  of  a  dark  red  brown  ^et^fAeib- 
ion, '  which,  if  the  mother  is  a  slave  froin  Abysjjritlia, 
becomes  a  light  bro^fn in  the  children;  aindif  fiMn 
the  Negro  countries,  extremely  dark.  Their  |Mh 
tures  are  not  at  kU  ibme  (tf'tilie  Negffo^  tlie  fMse 
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^ 
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tmng  oralt  the  mm  oftotf 
cheek  bones  not  promin«it»   'Att^ 
ever,  i»  floffiewhat  thicker  tkedl^il 
tiful  ailiong  northern  vi»tiott»i 
horn   Ihe  Negro  Upw   Thek  Iw^ilil^i 
Btrohg,  bat  not  wooUy/    Th^  mm 
Teller  subeeqiientiy  ^eiike^ 
specting  whiohfthewas  certainly 
judges  he  aasiinks  ns  dmt  the  peopl#i 
are  ancient  Bedonin  tribeSt  #lN|riqprii( 
Arabic ;  and  he  makes  a  nearly  m 
specting  those  who  inhabit  the  rmr 
Dongola  to  Senaar,  and  thence  wesit 
although  they  speak  muiy  diffeteoft 
well  known,  however, that tltprdarerifp] 
Nubia,  whose  language  is  not  d< 
Arabic;  and  these  may  be  morenMrl] 
primitive  population.  i    iirnbrj&jinit 

'' '  The  inhabitants  of  Dar  Doiigeii^^M^pii 
Ruppelly  'are  divided  into  two  prttfi^] 
viz :  the  Barabra,  or  descendants  <^  the ^ 
natives  of  the  country^  and  the  raoesof ^ 
have  emigrated  to  the  Hedjar.    Th*  ant 
Bar&bra,  who,  in  the  course  of  ^entoriMr 
repeatedly  conquered  by  hostile  tribes^: 
undergone  some  intermixture  with 
blood;  yet  an  attentive  inquiry  wilt  ertalllfri^ijli 
distinguish  among  them  the  old  naiti0B«| 
nomy  which  their  forefathers  have  |Q|ki|iM| 
colossal  statues,  and  the  bas-reliefis  of 
sepulchres.    A  long,  ov«J  conntehutoet  a^ 
carved  nose,  somewhat  ratlBidiod  to^ 
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proportionately  thick  lips,  bat  not  profruding  exoei^ 
sively,  a  retreating  chin,  scanty  beard,  lively  eyes, 
strongly  frizzled  but  never  woolly  hair*  a  remarkap 
bly  beautiful  figure,  generally  of  middle  size,  and  a 
bronze  color,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  genuine 
Dungolawi/     He  adds,  that  the  same  traits  of  phy- 
siognomy are  generally  found  among  the  Ababd6, 
the  Bishareen,  and  partially  among  the  people  of 
Shendy  and  Abyssinia.     It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  the  genu- 
ine Egypto-Ethiopian  lineaments  in  any  considera- 
ble number  among  the  modern  Nubians.    Placed  as 
the  former  were,  between  the  Egyptians  oh  the 
north,  the  Indo- Arabian  nations  on  the  east,  and  the 
Negroes  on  the  south  and  west,   and  this,  too, 
through  the  long  period  of  several  thousand  years, 
their  features  must  have  become  sensibly  modified, 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  by  that  blending  of  race 
which  was  inseparable  from  their  position ;  and  as 
the  Koldagi  and  other  Negro  tribes  have,  at  differ- 
ent times,  established  themselves  in  large  bodies  in 
Nubia,  we  need  be  at  no  loss, ,  I  conceive,  in  ac- 
counting for  any  traces  of  Negro  lineage  in  some 
Bar&bra  communities  of  the   present  day.    Br. 
Prichard  considers  'the  descent  of  ihe  modern Ku- 
bians,  or  Bar&bra,  from  the  Nouba,  (a  Negro  na- 
tion,) of  the  hill  country  of  Eordofan,  to  be  estab- 
lished as  very  many  facts  which  are  regarded  as 
certain  by  vmtors  oo^  ethnography.'    With  fvery 
deference  to  that  disliiiffaished  ethnographer^  we 
may  inqaire  ^l»t  ImhW^T  the  pre^i^^^^f^^^^ 
tants  when  the  trib^  of  Kordofiin  e^ip^pjie^  I99*- 
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|»»t   Were  tlMy  detttofOid^ 

makes  no  mestioii  qf  eitiiaiir;' 

the  opimoii  that  an  aoralg 

place,  whence  some  of  ^oaedi 

tion  observable  in  the  modem  H 

intermixture  of  races  has  oontinm&lf' 

time,  the  reader  will  find  abnwipg 

other  parts  of  this  memoir ;  ye|  I 

from  adding  an  observation  finmi  Caflltti^m 

marking  on  the  shortness  of  life  amelql^i 

of  Senaar,  from  disease  and 

that  the  number  of  Negroes  which 

country,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the 

resources  which  serve  to  repair  the 

ual  waste  of  population. 

^^  I  may  be  told  that  this  is  provi 
sensible  writer,  and  one  who  haa  i 
instructively  investigated  the  Nubian 
marks  as  follows : — *  The  Arab  tribes 
may  still,  perhaps  justly,  boast  of  the  |ii^|t|^| 
blood ;  but,  generally  speaking,  witfai&u 
mentioned  above,  the  slave,  or  N^ro 
about  a  sixth  of  the  whole,  and  contin 
mating  with  it.    While  nature  kindly  ea< 
wash  out  the  stain,  every  caravan  from  thflf 
west  pours  in  a  new  supply  of  slaves, 
the  blackening  element/     This  authbr^  lil>i|| 
his  desire  to  ascribe  to  climate  the  chief 
the  transformation  of  the  Negro  into  tbiC 
seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  while  Isbm 

• 

flow  into  the  country  on  the  one  £ade,  thft 
Arabs  invade  it  on  the  oth^r,  thus  fa^ni 
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haustible  materials  for  the  btoadtng  blf  Die  4Wd 
races.  I  fully  acquiesce,  as  before  hinted,  tii  ttie 
accuracy  of  the  following  opinion,  as  ap^ilied  tO't 
large  proportion  of  the  modem  Nubians^  ?iz :  <  thiii 
they  are  descended,  not  from  the  possessors  of  Ethk^ 
plain  its  flourishing  period,  but  from  the  pradial 
and  slave  population  of  the  country,  increased  by 
colonists,  and  raised  into  a  nation  by  pectiUar  eir* 
cumstances,  between  the  third  and  sixth  centuries 
of  the  Christain  era."    67—69 

**  &  The  Negroes. — ^We  have  the  most  unequiro- 
cal  evidence,  historical  and  monumental,  that  sla- 
very was  among  the  earliest  of  the  social  institu* 
tions  of  Egypt)  and  that  it  was  imposed  on  all 
conquered  nations,  white  as  well  as  blaolL  So 
numerous  was  this  unfortunate  class  oi  persons^ 
that  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  recorded 
by  Diodorus,  that  the  vast  structures  of  Luxor  and 
Kamak  were  erected  by  the  labor  of  foreigners 
alone.  Of  Negro  slavery,  in  particular,  the  paint- 
ings and  soiilptares  give  jflkbundant  illustration. 
'  Black  people,'  says  Sir  6«  Wilkinson,  'designated 
as  natives  of  the  ybre^  iindf  of  Cush,  are  g^erally 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  monusaents  as  captives 
or  bearers  of  tribute  to  the  Pharaohs  /^  and  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  of  this  inhuman  trafficlijip^ 
to  have  been  muqh  the  same  in  ancient  as  in  mod- 
em times.  II  is  curious,  also,  in  a  numerioal  pc^l 
of  view,  to  observe  that  Arrian,  wh&>  wiKrt(>  i)K  the 
second  century,  jgSve^  three  thousand  M^etitiinber 
of  Negroes  annually  l^ilght  do¥^  his 

time;  while  Madden>Wfiting  ill  Mf'^^ 
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MNueqnently  nxteen   htmdiad  ^iymUti 
ArrUn,  esttniBtes  the  presMit  nnmberltal 
same  words.    If  it  be  allowfeUe  to 
the  basil  of  calcalataon  foe  the '  ptat^j 
tunes,  it  will  follow  that  npwudsitf 
Negroes  have  been  broaght  as  **^f**tftfm'i'iiiif1 
daring  that  period.    This  X  regards 
eolation ;  for  in  the  present  wftsted  ud 
condition  of  the  country,  the  demand' 
and  slaves  mast  be  far  below  what  Kt. 
flourishing  epoch  of  the  Pharaohs.    "Iljai 
of  N^proea  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
sarily  have  left  its  impression  on  the  p] 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves;  in  modoK 
seen  in  the  Copts,  and  in  more  distaUt  _ 
proved  by  the  Negroid  heads,  in  whioh 
configuration  and  expression  are  too  ohfTiMV, 
mistaken.     But  it  may  be  inquired,  h(»f^|  ^ 
happen  that  Negroes  or  their  descei 
found  in  the  catacombs,  if  they  constit^tcfi^ 
or  slave  caste  in  E^ypt?    In  reply,  it 
served  that  persons  of  this  race  have  bf 
in  all  ages,  of  elevating  themselves  to 
tinction  in  the  East,  and  especially  and 
those  who  have  belonged  to  the  olass  of^ 
It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  m, 
were  the  Egyptians  of  the  rights  of  disir 
that  tbey  admitted  them  to  equal 
themselves,  even  ivhen  the  mother  tvas  a 
these  usages  extended  to  inheritance.     1^, 
ing  facts,  without  multiplying  more 
subject,  amply  acoonnt  for  that  inl 
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gamation  of  the  Caucasian  and  Negro  races  which 
has  been  going  on  in  Egypt  from  the  remotest 
times ;  while  they  also  explain  that  incidental  social 
elevation  of  the  Negro  caste,  to  which  the  monu- 
ments and  catacombs  alike  bear  witness.  This 
blending  of  races  is  farther  illustrated  in  the  present 
population  of  Nubia.  The  traveller  Burckhardt 
remarks  that  the  slaves  sent  down  the  Nile,  and 
those  transported  to  Arabia,  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  number  kept  by  the  Mahommedans 
of  the  more  southern  countrijds  of  Africa.  At 
Shendy,  for  example,  from  one  to  six  are  seen  in 
every  &mily;  and  the  custom  prevails  ais  fetr  as 
Senaar,  and  westward  to  Kordofan,  Darfour,  and 
Bornou.  All  the  Bedouin  tribes  who  inhabit  or 
surround  these  countries  are  well  stocked  with 
slaves,  nor  does  the  number  diminish  in  the  very 
remote  provinces  of  Houssa  and  Begarmeh ;  and  we 
are  told  by  the  same  intelligent  observer,  that  the 
result  of  this  promiscuous  intercourse  is  a  mixed 
progeny,  which  blends  the  characteristics  iof  the 
Arab  vidth  those  of  the  Negro.  Negroes  are  abun- 
dantly represented  on  the  pictorial  delineations  (^ 
the  Egyptian  monuments  of  ev^fry  epoch.  Ck>m- 
plexion,  features,  and  expression,  these  and  eTery 
other  attribute  of  the  race,  are  depicted  precisely  lOi 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  in  our  daily  widks : 
indeed,  were  we  to  judge  by  the  drawings  almie, 
we  might  suppose  them  to  have  been  exeoutisd  but 
yesterday ;  and  yet  some  ^  these  yivid  delineations 
are  nearly  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  did  I 
and,  moreover,  as  if  to  enforce  the  distinetioB  «if 


nefliy  mncte 

«idi  ^  flpodt  to  wUdi  Aijr  I 
Oow  matomb  «k  TlMhait«f  4 
Mi^aa  'onplBcadkiB^/ wfaolfrl 
prior  to  die  Bxtoenth  dyaaat^,  i 
more  than  two  tbownd  jeaxk  lb 
it,  however,  a  diArMice  of  cfuiimr^ 
hat  we  eui  refer  with  confid«ie»  «b^«| 
dwedebnted'PiDceenoa'of  Aiiflg»4 
IV.,  at  Thebes,  in  wbkh  Negnm  :m»k 
u  tribote-bearua  to  that  moaand^  a 
datea  about  seTMiteen  hmkdlvd  ; 
era.    Sir  G.  WilkiiMm  describn  a-j 
catacomb  at  Thebes  of  the  ^e  ef  J 
which  that  peraonage,  seated  4h'hia  ti 
the  hom^ie  and  tribato  of  vaiiona  s 
these  are  Tepiesented  seTeral  *  fala<Af  c 
or  Ethiopia,'  whose  presets  eonsistdCrf 
begs  t^  precious  stones,  *a  cirn'riet^stiJ 
skins,  and  long  hortied  catUe, 
strangely  ornamented  with  the  I 
Negroes.'    The  author  jnstly  adds  i 
efiSgies  were  probably  artificial;  fin'-'l 
Cnsh  would  Bcaroely  have  decapitated;  i 
people  to  adorn  their  offerings  to  a  £ 
yet  at  the  same  time  these  melan 
werfr obviously  desigasd  to  express  bail 
■elf-abasement  audVassUda^  .  OthwNii| 
tjoni*  which  can  be  kMhttfied  iriHk  th»i^ 
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they  belong,  are  found  on  the  monninents  of  Horns, 
Rameses  II.,  Rameses  III.,  &c.,  in  varione  places 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia;  and  the  first  of  these  kings, 
(who  dates  with  the  nineteenth  djmasty,)  is  repre^ 
sented  standing  on  a  platform,  which  is  supported 
by  prostrate  Negroes.  For  the  purpose  of  Ulustra- 
tion,  we  select  a  single  picture  from  the  temple 
(hemispeos)  of  Bey t-el-Walee,  in""  Nubia,  in  which 
Rameses  II.  is  represented  in  the  act  of  making  war 
upon  the  Negroes ;  who,  overcome  with  defeat,  are 
flying  in  consternation  before  him.  From  the  mul- 
titude of  fugitives  in  this  scene,  (which  has  been 
vividly  copied  by  ChampoUion  and  Rosellini,  and 
which  I  have  compared  in  both,)  I  annex  a  &c- 
simile  group  of  nine  heads,  which,  while  they  pre- 
serve the  national  features  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
present  also  considerable  diversity  of  expression. 
The  hair  on  some  other  figures  of  this  group  is 
dressed  in  short  and  separate  tufts,  or  inverted  conest, 
precisely  like  those  now  worn  by  the  Negn^  of 
Madagascar,  as  figured  in  Botteller's  voyage.  In 
the  midst  of  the  vanqtiishod  Africans,  seated  in  his 
car,  and  urging  on  the  conflict,  is  Rameses  himself; 
whose  manly  and  beautiful  coutiienance  will  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  finest  Caiicasiam 
models.  The  annexed  outline,  (for  all  the  igWB 
are  represented  in  outline  only,)  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  reispeptiiig  tliis 
extraordinary  gfrotip,  which  is  believed  to  d4|0  about 
fifteen  hundred  and  seyenty  years  before  the^  fSfychh 
lianera/*    69^-62.  ;        ;  . 
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''2.  These  primeTil^iff]^* 
Ikiie, were  theMisi^^ 
teritj  of  Ham,  «nd  dixi^^O^ 
jaa  fiuiiilj  of  natione. 

/'S«  In  their  physical  chaEvae^ 
were  intermediate  between  the 
Semitic  races. 

''4.  The  Austral-£g7ptianp0r^< 
nities  were  an  IndoArabian  4ii 
primitive  Libyan  inhabitants*    .^.[.^ 

^'5*  Besides  these  exotic  scprnfl^ 
the  Egyptian  race  was  at  diffeii^ 
by  the  influx  of  the  Caucasian 
Europe, — ^Pelasgici  or   HeUenef^^^ 
FhoBnicians.  ^  »^^^h^^ 

^^  6.  Kiugs  of  Egypt  a.ppear 
dentally  derived  from  each  of  the  a1|9r< 

^'  7.  The  Copts,  in  part  at  leasts  |a|^ 
the  Caucasian  and  the  Negro,  ia 
proportions. 

'^8.  N^roeswere  numerous  ii^ 
social  position  in  ancient  times  was 
now  is,  that  of  servants  and  slaveSt :  .j  ,,i 

'^9.  The  national  chanct^das^oiiiqC 
lies  of  Man  are  distinctly  %qrad  <J9]^,tfc  ^ 
and  all  of  them,  excepting  the  S(|]^tiij||ff 
nicians,  have  been  identified  in  wb 


''  10.  The  preset  Fellahft  are  the  liiieal^aildil^wit 
mixed  descendants  of  tbe  ancient  EgjptiaiiJi;  IKimI 
the  latter  are  collaterally  represented  bjr  the  Tja^- 
ricks,  Kabjles,  Siwahsi  and  other  remains  0f  ^ 
Libyan  family  of  nations. 

<^  11.  The  modem  Nubiatis,  with  a  fyw  ei:eep- 
tions,  are  not  the  descendants  of  the  monmmeit^ 
Bthiopians,  but  a  yariously  mixed  race  of  Ar^be  av^ 
Negroes^  i  i 

^*  12.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  size^  of^  the 
earff&f^'noii5  portion  of  the  ear,  the  osseous  rtrne- 
ture  coD^ormis  in  every  instance  to  the  usual  reUitiyis 
position. 

''13.  The  TeeOi  differ  in  nothing  from  those  of 
other  Caucasian  nations. 

''  14.  The  Hair  of  the  Egyptians  resMdbled,  itx 
texture,  that  of  the  &irest  Europeans  of  the  preMKt 
day.  ; 

**  16.  The  physieal  or  organic  characters  whi6h 
distinguish  the aeveral  races  of  Aefi,  afloat  old  as 
iSie  oldest  reeovds  of  our  qMi^ie^  '  it^ 

''  NoTB.— I  hitve  tskm  ft^qtiMit  ocoaaioa  to  ^0l$ 
the  opinions  of  the  late  Pnsf!  BbunenSmch,  of  QqHr 
tingen,  whose  name  is  inaeptfa^f  ^Mmeeted  di9l9i 
the  science  <^  Ethnography ;  but  I  httvt^  i#  ifgnft 
that  up  to  the  ptesebt  time  I  have  not  %ie«iJ0>lMp 
procure,  either  in  this  country  or  ironi:  Su#ope^  ^ 
last  two  iHemoira  which  e^abraoc  hin  ^^iMrtlinh 
Egyptian  ffiih|»cti|;iwl  especially  the riMn^lrmid^ 

^  Specime«k  histatMd  natamlis  m^xtmmtk^^iiifii^nb^ 
lUustrats/  His  views^  rlwwciB^^^  fi^fr^ffMOfl^ 
given  to  the  woiid,  have  heen.}»jfli»^  9simf^ 
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to  in  these  pages;  and 

Tations,  as  quoted  \yf  Bt.^ 

confirmiBd  bis  original  se 

Dr.  Wiseman,  'he  more 

ion  that  the  monuments  prd^ 

^Hnct  farms  or  physiogrttomiea 

mhabitants  of  Egypt    Thfee 

more  fully  into  this  inquiry,  a»d^i 

meats,  which  he  thought  bore  himi  imi 

pothesis.    The  first  of  these  j^^mil 

approach  to  the  Negro  model,  ^le 

Hindoo,  the  third  to  the  Berber,  or  bi 

tian  head.    (Betrage  zur  Natu 

Th.  1811.)    But  I  think  an  unp 

will  not  easily  follow  him  so  far. 

has  nothing  in  common  with  the 

only  a  coarser  representation  of  the 

the  second  is  only  its  mythological  or  i 

tion.'    Lectures  on  the  Connection  ijNfMSk 

and  Revealed  Religion,  2d  edit  p.  1Q(K    I 

side  by  side  the  opinions  of  these 

With  respect  to  Prof.  Blumentiach,  I^nm; 

when  he  wrote  on   Egyptian  ethn 

were  no  facsimile  copies  of  the  monument^ 

have  since  been  given  to  the  world  by 

and  Tuscan  commissions ;  and  ageing  '^Mi 

author  had  not  access  to  a  sufficient  nu^ 

balmed  heads  to  enable  him  to  compar#Hl|Ml 

the  monumental  effigies.     With  thetts 

would  at  once  have  detected  an 

ognomy  which  is  peculiarly  and  esseki 

TIAN;  and  in  respect  to  which  tUl  tii# 
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— Pelasgic,  Semitic,  HindUt  and  Negro  are  inciden- 
tal and  subordinate;  sometimes,  it  is  true,  represen- 
ted with  the  attributes  of  royalty,  but  for  the  most 
part  depicted  as  foreigners,  enemies,  and  bondsmen. 
With  Egyptian  statuary  I  am  Utile  a-cquainiedi 
The  only  four  years  of  my  lif(9  which  were  apeat  in 
Europe  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  ]^£dfes- 
sional  pursuits ;  and  the  many  remains  of  Egyptian 
art  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  And  Conti- 
nental museums,  have  left  but  a  vague  Impreaiion 
on  my  memory.  How  invaluable  to  Ethn<:^;raphy 
are  the  two  statues  of  the  First  PsortaseUji.pow  in 
the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Berlin!  These  I  l^ve  n^^ 
seen,  nor  the  memoir  in  which  Dr.  Lepsiu^^  \kW 
described  them."  ;7_ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

lExtraetsfivm  a  letter,  received  hy  m^;i 

this  worlc,  from  Tbomajs  Domn  ] 

Phifsician-in-Ckief  to  the  Wettem  ( 

tal;    Corresponding    Secretary, 

CouTueBor  of  the  Medico-ChirurffiCi^J 

P?uiadeiphia,  and  member  qfv' 

societies.'} 

"  Anatoht,  phjsiologj,  and  mic 
in  proving  that  the  Nogro  is  of  a  distinct « 
species  to  the  Caucasian ;  and  history  ak. 
evidence  furnished  by  the  investigatioiitfv 
philosopher.  The  unvarying  color  ai  tTiri  hijiir  iiitfct 
distinctive  mark  of  all  animals  inoap&Ufl^)Ci(Wi|^lli^ 
tion — as  well  as  the  peculiarity  of  its  iitruiBmaijg|fc> 
volume,  shape,  and  weight  of  the  brain,  iniblriij^ll 
that  of  the  dominant  species,  and  -the  half  br«l|i>^HIil 
character  of  the  physiognomy,  and  gmani  fii^a||r 
tion,  are  evidences  not  to  be  disregarded  hf  tiwiMH^ 
ful  and  conscientious  philosopher.  Neitteif.tak.HMlt 
cient  nor  modem  times  has  the  Negro,  < 
placed  under  the  most  favorable  cirotu 
achieved  anything  of  moment.  The  steady  i 
of  the  white  species  meets  with  no  paralM  d| 
black.  The  latter  has  proved  itself  n  * 
itself,  to  be  incapable  of  progress.  EvQiltif  |j| 
taught  by  a  superior  species,  it  soon  i 
hopeless  barbarism.  To  give  it  doni~ 
.  tinguish  agriculture,  destroy  the  i 
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root  out  science.  Such  an  apparent  ezeeptip^  as 
may  be  seen  in  Liberia,  gladly  as  the  philanthrvi^piit 
may  hail  it,  proves  only  the  power  giyen  by  ^bft  i^ 
fusion  of  other  blood.  The  mnlattoes  there,  as  hfM§ 
have  the  most  intellectual  force.  When  these  wew 
out,  as  they  will  in  time,  a  recurrence  to  the  oharao^ 
teristics  of  the  predominant  original  race,  will  r^ 
introduce  barbarism — ^unless,  indeed,  this  calamity 
be  averted  by  a  renewed  amalgamation.  Nor  do  the 
isolated  cases  of  Negro  smartness,  in  this  country, 
prove  anything  more  than  the  value  of  Caucasian 
admixture.  I  doubt  much  whether  there  be  a  pure 
Negro  in  the  whole  United  States  of  America. 
Where  such  a  one  is  found,  he  will  also  be  found  to* 
be,  body  and  soul,  a  barbarian.  Nature  has  marked 
by  unerring  lines,  the  distinction  between  the  spch 
cies ;  and  her  tokens  cannot  be  wiped  out  by  either 
the  sophistry  of  the  Negrophilist,  or  the  cant  of  the 
fanatic.  The  manifest  moral,  intellectual,  and  phy- 
sical inferiority  of  the  Negro  issues  from  the  decree 
of  God,  which  no  efforts  of  man  can  either  alter  or 
abrogate.  Even  modification  must  be  but  partialj^ 
at  least.  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  Negro,  if  by  hitQ- 
self,  to  be  a  savage ;  if  by  the  white,  to  be  a  serf. 
He  may  be  a  savage  in  name  and  i&  £i^  i^  in  Afti- 
ca,  or  in  fact  only,  as  in  Hayti;  he  may  be^a  serl^  ill 
name  and  in  fact,  as  in  the  Southern  Statesf,  cnr  m 
fact  only,  as  in  the  Northern  States;  but  savage  m 
serf  he  must  be. 

**  No  man  who  valu^n  himsalf»  who  has  WJJ^ 
gard  for  souiid  moralityi  or  who  feels  any  d^iilre  tp 
see  intellectual  progress  made  09x|ifp,  C9^;  )^  i|l 


the  ihmoA  vttempt  to  nfis'^tai^Nfl 

Uf^:    A  mot«ttbttt  ~^''i»aln«lpl 

impotent,  and  oaik  tMilf  Mttdlfii' " 

Negro,  in  the  deg^atitMB  iV  Ail 

ta  Aiese  onfbrtanate  bdng»Sytlw&l^4i 

They  may  1)6  styled  htftaaahitiiiL  """ 

inherently  degraded  speotet.  '■Tft^'9 

their  natural  inferiority  ia  idle  of  M 

mischievous  in  its  resultis. 

aroaae  evil  passions,  it  may  imo-4%f: 

cessity,  not  to  be  contemplated'  wittidQ^!]| 

may  lead  to  a  war  between  the  lipl$i^eb,  «ttiBlk^Mtt 

result  in  the  extirpation  of  the  Kti^grofc'!^  'SlKM^Ml^ 

lanthropy— not  that  sickly   seiatiffl«at  i%Mift!:NBiif 

gleets  the  interest  of  the  white  labow  ^itia^JiSS^ 

the  black— bat  a  true  and  honest  refflriPd  fltfiUrt  huT 

interests  of  mankind,  will  mainfuin  tfasMU^tS^ 

disturbed  in  the  relation  which  Odd  l|[iili£|faElBi^ 

outfor  him.  '-"!*'' -'.'difertft' 

"The  inefficiency  of  the  N^ro  in 'I 
tion  requiring  intellectual  bapacity;  ia  iiifii^^P^tit 
any  unprejudiced   obserrer.    But    hia'^^ 
extends  even  &rther  than  this.     Thai 
makes  even  a  good  laborer.     He  laola  ifieoj 
which  animates,  guides,  and  cheers  theilitidip 
white.    Let  the  white  and  the  bla^  dfk' 
in  the  trench,  and  the  superiority  hB-^ 
shows  itself  in  a  palpable  manner,     ife'jraii^t  #K' 
machine — unerringly,  so    long  as  tii^i 
directs  him,  but  uncertainly,  wheb' 'the ni 
power  is  withdrawn.    As  an  econ<Mi<i«l-t 
is  inferior.    His  enei^es  are 
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lack  the  judgment  which  elevates.  They  are  solely 
those  of  the  ^  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of 
water.'  Of  the  great  divisions  of  the  human  family, 
the  white  alone  is  capable  of  perfect  civilization ; 
other  races  move  to  a  point,  whereat  they  stop,  hut 
the  Negro  never  can  pass  beyopd  barbarism,  nor 
take  a  higher  position  than  that  of  an  intermediate 
step,  upon  which  nature  advances  from  the  brute  to 
the  human  being." 
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cm  Viigioia "  dwerrM  H  ^^iJM^i 
knowledge  of  human  natfirei  aid- 
he  had  of  obserring  the  N^t* 
k  soand  and  important  opinion  of' 

"  It  will  probably  be  asked,  Why  not 
incorporate  the  blacks  into  the  state,  9m 
the  expense  of  supplying  by  impoitatiMi 
settlers,  the  vacancies  they  will  leave  ?    ~  ^ 
prejudices  entertained  by  the  whites; 
recollections,  by  the  blacks,  of  the  inji 
sustained ;  new  provocations ;  the 
which  nature  has  made ;  and  many 
stances,  will  divide  us  into  parties, 
convulsions,  which  will  probably  bbybx  c 
the  extermination  of  the  one  or  the  ot^sr 
these  objections,  which  are  political, 
others,  which  are  physical  and  moriL 
difference  which  strikes  us  is  that  of  oc^or. 
the  black  of  the  N^ro  resides  in  the 
brane  between  the  skin  and  scarf  skiii,  4^,: 
scarf  skin  itself;  whether  it  proceeds  teem 
of  the  blood,  the  color  of  the  bile,  or  frMJ^; 
some  other  secretion,  the  difference  is  findi 
and  is  as  real  as  if  its  seat  and  -eanse 
known  to  us.    And  is  this  difference  <^ 
tance?    Is  it  not  the  foundation  of  a 
share  of  beau^  in  the  two  races? 
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fine  mixtures  of  red  and  vhitOi  tiie  ezpreMAon  of 
every  passion  by  greater  or  less  snflosions  af  color 
m  the  one,  preferable  to  that  eternal  maacfto&j 
which  reigns  in  the  oonntenaneefi;  that  immovabie 
yeil  of  black  which  covers  all  the  emotions  of  the 
other  race  ?  Add  to  these^  flowing  hair^  a  more  do- 
gant  symmetry  of  form,  their  own  judgment  ia&vor 
of  ^e  whites,  declared  by  their  preference  of  tl^m, 
as  uniformly  as  is  the  preference  of  die  Oranootan 
for  the  black  women  over  those  of  his  own  species. 
The  circumstance  of  superior  beauty  is  thoughit 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  propagation  of  our  horses, 
dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals ;  why  not  in  that 
of  man  ?  Besides  those  of  color,  figure,  and  hsir, 
there  are  other  pbysical  distinctions  proving  a  dif- 
ference of  race.  They  hare  less  hair  on  the  face 
and  body.  They  secrete  less  by  the  kidneys,  and 
more  by  the  glands  of  the  skin,  which  gives  them  a 
Tory  strong  and^^lfiBKEBBaUauMior.  This  greater 
d^ee  of  transpiration  renders  them  more  tderant 
of  heat,  and  less  so  of  cold  than  the  whites.  Per- 
haps, too,  a  differenioe  of  structure  in  the  pulmonary 
apparatus,  which  a  late  ingemous*  ezperimentaliit 
has  discoTcred  to  be  the  princij^  rsgulatiir  of  ani- 
mal heat  may  have  disabled  them  ftmd  ea^rioating^ 
in  the  act  of  inspiration,  so  much  of  that  fluid  txm 
the  outer  air,  or  obliged  them  in  expiration  to  pott 
with  mora  of  it  They  seem  to  require  leaa  de^^ 
A  black,  after  hard  labor  through  the  dayv'vvfii  ^ 
induced  by  the  slightest  amusements  to  dt  ti^  till 
Boddnigh^  or  later,  though  knowii^f  he  milstbeevfc 
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wiA  the  first  davn  of  the  viaMi^i^ 
least  as  brave,  and  more  adVi    ' 
maj  perhaps  proceed  from  swHt^l 
which  preveets  their  aeeing  a  <!hiiiga  f* 
sent    When  present,  they  do  not  g  ~" 
more  cocdness  or  steadiness  than  t&b.'^ 
are  more  ardeot  after  their  femakVI 
with  them  to  be  more  an  eager  deaalm,^ 
delicate  mixture  of  sentiment  and  a 
griefe  are  transient-  Those  nnmfeerieilltiii 
which  render  it  doubtful  whether  1 
life  to  us  in  mercy  or  in  wrath,  ttt  1 
sooner  forgotten  with  them.     In  ( 
iatence  appears  to  participate  more  oTa 
reflection.     To  this  must  be  ascribed  I 
tion  to  sleep  when  abstracted  from  their  d 
and  unemployed  tn  labor.    An  animiQ,  i  * 
is  at  rest,  and  who  does  not  reflect,  n 
to  sleep  of  course.    Comparing  thein  bj~ 
ties  of  memory,  reason,  and  im^;iiiatioa;  ftii 
to  me,  that  in  memory  they  are  equal  fo'ti 
in  reason  much  inferior,  as  I  think  one  obul 
be  found  capable  of  tracing  and  comjviAei 
investigations  of  Euclid ;  and  that  in  i 
they  are  dull,  tastetess,  and  anomalous, 
unfair  to  follow  them  to  Africa  for  thU  i 
We  will  consider  them  here,  on  the  a 
the  whites,  and  where  the  facts  are  not  api 
on  which  a  judgment  is  to  be  formed.  : 
right  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  AH 
eondition,  of  education,  of  couTersatittq^ 
sphere  in  which  they  move.    Many'n 
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have  been  brought  to,  aqd  bom  m  AiiMmw.  JtfMt 
of  theoii  indeed,  have  been  confined  to  tillage,;  to 
their  own  homes,  and  tbeir  own  society :  jet  nianj 
have  been  so  situated,  that  they  might  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  conversation  of  their  masters; 
many  have  been  brought  up  to  the  handicraft  arts, 
and  from  that  circumstance  have  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  whites.  Some  have  been  liberally 
educated,  and  all  have  lived  in  countries  where  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  have  had  before  their  eyes  samples  of 
the  best  works  from  abroad.  The  Indians,  with  no 
advantages  of  this  kind,  will  often  carve  figures  on 
their  pipes,  not  destitute  of  design  and  merit 
They  will  crayon  out  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a  coun- 
try, so  as  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  germ  in  their 
minds  which  only  wanto  cultivation.  They  aston- 
ish you  with  strokes  of  the  most  sublime  oratory; 
such  as  prove  theiic  reason  and  sentiment  strong, 
their  imiBigiiiation  glowing  and  elevated.  But  never 
yet  could  I  find  that  a  black  had  uttered  a  thought 
above  the  level  of  plain  nam^n ;  never  saw  even 
an  elementery  trait  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In 
music  they  are  more  generally  giftt4  |!;m&  the  wlaritea 
with  accurate  ears  for  tune  and  time,  and  they  ^ve 
been  found  capable  of  imagining  a  ^imU  ^tclQKf 
Whether  they  will  be  equal  to  tiie  pompogition  ojf  a 
more  extensive  run  of  melody,  or  of  coi»pl|Ofrtedl 
harmony,  is  yet  to.be  proved.^   MiserjjiaiQfflpfi  th|^ 
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«^Th0  iMlraiiieiit  prapv  tQ  tfacm  It  4^  Bm^.wM 
Ibt  i«r  lowft  dwt^  oTUm  futer."  ^ 
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parent  of  the  most  affecting  touches  in  poetry. 
Among  the  blacks  is  misery  enough,  God  knows, 
but  no  poetry.  Love  is  the  peculiar  oestrum  of  the 
poet.  Their  love  is  ardent,  but  it  kindles  the  senses 
only,  not  the  imagination.  Religion  indeed  has 
produced  a  Phyllis  Whately ;  but  it  could  not  pro- 
duce a  poet.  The  compositions  published  under  her 
name  are  below  the  dignity  of  criticism.  The  he- 
roes of  the  Dunciad  are  to  her,  as  Hercules  to  the 
author  of  that  poem.  Ignatius  Sancho  ha^  ap- 
proached nearer  to  merit  in  composition;  yet  his 
letters  do  more  honor  to  the  heart  than  the  head. 
They  breathe  the  purest  effusions  of  friendship  and 
general  philanthropy,  and  show  how  great  a  degree 
of  the  latter  may  be  compounded  with  strong  reli- 
gious zeal.  He  is  often  happy  in  the  turn  of  his 
compliments,  and  his  style  is  easy  and  familiar,  ex- 
cept when  he  affects  a  Shandean  fabricatiqu  of 
words.  But  his  imagination  is  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, escapes  incessantly  from  every  restraint  of 
reason  and  taste,  and,  in  the  course  of  its  vagaries, 
leaves  a  tract  of  thought  as  incoherent  and  eccentric 
as  is  the  course  of  a  meteor  through  the  sky.  His 
subjects  should  often  have  led  him  to  a  process  of 
sober  reasoning :  yet  we  find  him  always  substitut- 
ing sentiment  for  demonstration.  Upon  the  whole, 
though  we  admit  him  to  the  first  place  among  those 
of  his  own  color  who  have  presented  themselves  to 
the  public  judgment,  yet  when  we  compare  him 
with  the  writers  of  the  race  among  whom  he  lived, 
and  particularly  with  the  epistolary  class,  in  which 
he  has  taken  his  own  stand,  we  are  compelled  to 
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enrol  him  at  the  hottom  of  the  column.  This  criti- 
cism supposes  the  letters  published  under  his  name 
to  be  genuine,  and  to  have  received  amendment  from 
no  other  hand ;  points  which  would  not  be  of  easy 
investigation.  The  improvement  of  the  blacks  in 
body  and  mind,  in  the  first  instance  of  their  mixture 
with  the  whites,  has  been  observed  by  every  one, 
and  proves  that  their  inferiority  is  not  the  effect 
merely  of  their  condition  of  life.  We  know  that 
among  the  Romans,  about  the  Augustan  age  espe- 
cially, the  condition  of  their  slaves  was  much  more 
deplorable  than  that  of  the  blacks  on  the  continent 
of  America.  The  two  sexes  were  confined  in  sepa- 
rate apartments,  because  to  raise  a  child  cost  the 
master  more  than  to  buy  one.  Cato,  for  a  very  re- 
stricted indulgence  to  his  slaves  in  this  particular,^ 
took  from  them  a  certain  price.  But  in  this  country 
the  slaves  multiply  as  fast  as  the  free  inhabitants. 
Their  situation  and  manners  place  the  commerce 
between  the  two  sexes  almost  without  restraint. 
The  same  Cato,  on  a  principle  of  economy,  always 
sold  his  sick  and  superannuated  slaves.  He  gives  it 
as  a  standing  precept  to  a  master  visiting  his  farm, 
to  sell  his  old  oxen,  old  wagons,  old  tools,  old  and 
diseased  servants,  and  every  thing  else  become  use- 
less. '  Vendat  boves  vetulos,  plaustrum  vetus,  fer- 
menta  vetera,  servum  senem,  servum  morbosum,  et 
si  quid  aliud  supersit  vendat'  Cato  de  re  rustica, 
c.  2.  The  American  slaves  cannot  enumerate  this 
among  the  injuries  and  insults  they  receive.    It 

**  *  Toot  doulout  cUzen  orismenoa  nometiiittM  hooUlein  ttii  thraptiniin. 
Pluttrcb.    Cato.*' 
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was  the  common  practice  to  expose  in  the  island 
iEscnlapiuSt  in  the  Tiber,  dieeased  slaves,  whose 
cure  was  like  to  become  tedioos.*  The  Emperor 
Claudius,  by  an  edict,  gave  freedom  to  such  of  them 
as  should  recover,  and  first  declared  that  if  any  per- 
son chose  to  kill  rather  than  expose  them,  it  should 
be  deemed  homicide.  The  exposing  them  is  a  crime 
of  which  no  instance  has  existed  with  us ;  and  were 
it  to  be  followed  bj  death,  it  would  be  punished 
capitally.  We  are  told  of  a  certain  Vedius  Pollio^ 
who,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  would  have  given 
a  slave  as  food  to  his  fish,  for  having  broken  a  glass. 
With  the  Romans,  the  regular  method  of  taking  the 
evidence  of  their  slaves  was  under  torture.  Here  it 
has  been  thought  better  never  to  resort  to  their  evi- 
dence. When  a  master  was  murdered,  all  his 
slaves,  in  the  same  house,  or  within  hearing,  wme 
condemned  to  death.  Here  punishment  falls  on  the 
guilty  only,  and  as  precise  proof  is  required  against 
him  as  against  a  freeman.  Yet  notwithstanding 
these  and  other  discouraging  circumstances  among 
the  Romans,  their  slaves  were  often  their  rarest 
artists.  They  excelled  too,  in  science,  insomuch  as 
to  be  usually  employed  as  tutors  to  their  master^s 
children.  Epictetus,  Terence,  and  Phsdms  were 
slaves.  But  they  were  of  the  race  of  whites.  It » 
not  their  condition  then,  but  nature,  which  has  pio- 
duced  the  distinction.  Whether  further  obsttvitioil 
will  or  will  not  verify  the  conjecture,  that  natiirt  llsi 
been  less  bountiful  to  them  in  the  endowments  it 
the  head,  I  believe  that  in  those  of  the  heail 
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}  done  them  jtutice.    That  di>- 

which  thej  have  been  bhuided, 

their  situation,  and  not  to  say 

The  man,  in  whoM 

irty  exist,  .probably  feeU  hinj- 

fespect  those  made  in  &Tpr  ctf 

Ing  for  ourselves,  we  lay  it  down 

t  laws,  to  be  jnst,  most  give  a 

; ;  that,  without  this,  they  are 

of  conduct,  founded  in  forced 

:  and  it  is  a  problem  which  I 

to  aolTe,  whether  the  religioiu 

violation  of  property  were  not 

a  as  wuH  ■■  his  slave  ?    And  whether 

not  as  jitMi^sbly  take  a  little  from  one 

m  all  frill  -bini,  as  he  may  slay  one 

(lay  him  t'  That  a  change  in  the  rela- 

a  mati  te  jdboed  should  change  his 

IB  neither  new,  nor 

)ks.     Homor  teUa  us 

years  aga 

Zm 


Dvcs  dt  wfalsh  Homer  speaks  iMi 
nthsidMing    these    consideERtEbtt^  ' 
.  .veaken  ^tlfa>  tespeet  for  ^  lipH  of 

find  amf' 
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tude,  and  unshaken  fidelity.  The  opinion,  that  thoj 
are  inferior  in  the  faculties  of  reason  and  imagina- 
tion, must  be  hazarded  with  great  diffidence.  To 
justify  a  general  conclusion,  requires  many  observa- 
tions, even  where  the  subject  may  be  submitted  to 
the  anatomical  knife,  to  optical  glasses,  to  analysis 
by  fire,  or  by  solvents.  How  much  more,  then, 
where  it  is  a  faculty,  not  a  substance,  we  are  exam- 
ining ;  where  it  eludes  the  research  of  all  the  senses ; 
where  the  conditions  of  its  existence  are  various  and 
variously  combined;  where  the  effects  of  those 
which  are  present  or  absent  bid  defiance  to  calcula- 
tion ;  let  me  add,  too,  as  a  circumstance  of  great  ten- 
derness, where  our  conclusion  would  degrade  a 
whole  race  of  men  from  the  rank  in  the  scale  of 
beings  which  their  Creator  may  perhaps  have  given 
them.  To  our  reproach  it  must  be  said,  that  though 
for  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  had  under  our 
eyes  the  races  of  black  and  of  red  men,  they  have 
never  yet  been  viewed  by  us  as  subjects  of  natural 
history.  I  advance  it  therefore  as  a  suspicion  only, 
that  the  blacks,  whether  originally  a  distinct  race, 
or  made  distinct  by  time  and  circumstances,  are  in- 
ferior to  the  whites  in  the  endowments  both  of  body 
and  mind.  It  is  not  against  experience  to  suppose, 
that  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  may  possess  different  qualifica- 
r  tions.  Will  not  a  lover  of  natural  history  then,  one 
who  views  the  gradations  in  all  the  races  of  animals 
with  the  eye  of  philosophy,  excuse  an  effort  to  keep 
those  in  the  department  of  man  as  distinct  as  nature 
has  formed  them  ?    This  unfortunate  difference  of 
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color,  and,  perhapSi  of  faculty,  is  a  powerfU  obsta- 
cle to  the  emancipatbn  of  these  pisibple.  Maay  xii 
their  advocates,  while  they  wish  to  vindicate  the 
liber^  of  human  nature  are  anxious  also  to  preserve 
its  dignity  and  beauty.  Some  of  these,  ^imjiprnpsed 
by  the  question,  *  What  further  .is  to  be  dcmA  with 
them  V  join  themselves  in  opposition  with  i^ose  who 
are  actuated  by  sordid  avarice  only.  Ammig  the 
Romans  emancipation  required  but  one  effi^rt.  Tk^ 
slave,  when  made  free,  might  mix  with,  withoot 
staining  the  blood  of  his  master.  But  with  us  a 
second  is  necessary,  unknown  to  history.  When 
freed,  he  is  to  be  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

9 

CUYIER. 

"  1.  Every  organized  body,  independently  of  the 
qualities  common  to  its  tissue,  has  a  form  peculiar 
to  itself,  not  merely  general  and  external,  but  ex- 
tending to  the  detail  of  the  structure  of  each  of  its 
parts ;  and  it  is  upon  this  form,  which  determines 
the  particular  direction  of  each  of  the  partial  move- 
ments that  take  place  in  it,  that  depends  the  com- 
plication of  the  general  movement  of  its  life — it  con- 
stitutes its  species  and  renders  it  what  it  is.  Each 
part  co-operates  in  this  general  movement  by  a 
peculiar  action,  and  experiences  from  its  particular 
effects,  so  that  in  every  being  life  is  a  whole,  result- 
ing from  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  all  its 
parts. 

"  Life,  then,  in  general,  presupposes  organization 
in  general,  and  the  life  proper  to  each  individual 
being  presupposes  an  organization  peculiar  to  that 
being,  just  as  the  movement  of  a  clock  presupposes 
the  clock ;  and  accordingly  we  behold  life  only  in 
beings  that  are  organized  and  formed  to  enjoy  it,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  philosophy  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  matter  in  the  act  of  organization,  neither 
per  se,  nor  by  any  external  cause.  In  fact,  life  ex- 
ercising upon  the  elements  which  at  every  moment 
form  part  of  the  living  body,  and  upon  those  which 
it  attracts  to  it,  an  action  contrary  to  that  which, 
without  it,  would  be  produced  by  the  usual  chemi- 
cal affinities,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  can  be  pro- 
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duced  by  these  affinities,  and  jet  we  kumr  of  ii'o 
other  power  in  nature  capable  of  re-uniting  pre- 
viously separated  molecules.   - 

"  The  birth  of  organized  beings  is,  therefore,  the 
greatest  mystery  of  the  organic  economy  and  of  all 
nature:  we  see  them  developed,  but  never  being 
formed ;  nay  more,  all  those  whose  origin  we  can 
trace,  have  at  first  been  attached  to  a  body  similar  in 
form  to  their  own,  but  which  was  dev  sloped  before 
them — ^in  a  word,  to  a  parent.  So  long  as  the  ojST- 
spring  has  no  independent  existence,  but  partici- 
pates in  that  of  its  parent,  it  is  called  a  germ. 

**  The  place  to  which  the  germ  is  attached,  and 
the  cause  which  detaches  it,  and  gives  it  an  inde- 
pendent life,  vary ;  but  this  primitive  adhesion  to  a 
similar  being  is  a  rule  without  exception.  The  sof 
paration  of  the  germ  is  caHed  generation. 

'^  Every  organized  being  reproduces  others  that 
are  similar  to  itself,  otherwise,  death  being  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  life,  the  species  would  become 
extinct. 

*'  Organized  beings  have  even  the  &culty  of 
reproducing,  in  degrees  varyizig  with  the  specieis^ 
particular  parts  of  which  they  may  have  been  de- 
prived— ^this  is  called  the  power  qfrqirlxhiciion. 

*'  The  development  of  organized  beings  is  more 

or  less  rapid,  and  more  or  less  extended,  as  cireraas^ 

stances  are  more,  or  less  fiBivorable.    Heat,  &e'(0mn- 

dance  and  species  of  nutriment,  with  other-mtBUMf 

exercise  great  inflmnce,  and  this  inflnenoe  inqr 

extend  to  the  whole,  body  in  genm»U  Qt.ioifOvMtx 

argans  in  particultf :  tlmiieenisee/iheiBq^i 
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of  a  perfect  similitude  between  the  offspring  and 
parent. 

"Differences  of  this  kind,  between  organized 
beings,  form  what  are  termed  varieties. 

"  There  is  no  proof,  that  all  the  differences  which 
now  distinguish  organized  beings,  are  such  as  may 
have  been  produced  by  circumstances.  All  that  has 
been  advanced  upon  this  subject  is  hjrpothetical. 
Experience,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  prove,  that, 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  globe,  varieties  are  confined 
within  rather  narrow  limits,  and  go  back  as  far  as 
we  may,  we  still  find  those  limits  the  same. 

"  We  are  thus  compelled  to  admit  of  certain  forms, 
which,  from  the  origin  of  things,  have  perpetuated 
themselves  without  exceeding  these  limits,  and 
every  being  appertaining  to  one  or  other  of  these 
forms  constitutes  what  is  termed  a  species.  Varieties 
are  accidental  subdivisions  of  species. 

"  Generation  being  the  only  means  of  ascertaining 
the  limits  to  which  varieties  may  extend,  species 
should  be  defined — the  reunion  of  individuais  de- 
scended one  from  the  other  ^  or  from  common  parents^ 
orfrmn  such  as  resemble  them  as  strongly  as  they  re- 
semble each  other.  But  although  this  definition  is 
strict,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  application  to  particu- 
lar individuals  may  be  very  difficult,  where  the 
necessary  experiments  have  not  been  made. 

"Thus  then  it  stands — absorption,  assimilation, 
exhalation,  development,  and  generation,  are  func- 
tions common  to  all  living  bodies ;  birth  and  death 
the  universal  limits  of  their  existence ;  an  areolar 
contractile  tissue,  containing  within  it  laminsB  fluids 
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or  gasea  in  motion,  the  genial  enenoe  of  It  atruo- 
ture ;  Bubstances,  almost  all  sasoeptible  of  conrer- 
sion  into  fluids  or  gases,  and  combinations  oapable 
of  an  easy  and  mntual  trangformation,  the  ba^  of 
their  chemical  composition.  Fixed  forms  that  are 
perpetuated  bj  generation  distinguish  their  species, 
determine  the  complication  of  the  secondary  func- 
tions proper  to  each  of  them,  and  assign  to  them  the 
parts  they  are  to  play  on  the  great  stage  of  the  urn- 
Terse.  These  forma  are  neither  produced  nor 
changed  by  their  own  agency — life  supposes  their 
existence,  its  flame  can  only  be  kindled  in  an  or- 
ganization already  prepared,  and  the  most  profound 
meditation,  and  lynx-eyed  and  delicate  obsenratton 
can  penetrate  no  further  than  the  mystery  of  the 
pre-existence  of  germs."    7 — 8. 

TABIBTIE8   OJ  THE  HnHAN   SPECIES.* 

**S.  Although  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the 

"  *  KotwidutudlBf  Ou  Ugk  ehuHM  of  Ontar  M  ft  traBder  sf  eta*> 
tei.  yrt  ih«  wwiiipoiwit  wtiWihwl  by  Mamwbftch  rf  to  mJMJm  et  ilw 


urn  fire,  Ti>i 

iunta  of  Eompe,  iha  WotUB  Aaiatiu.  or  AoM  •(  tkta  vide  of Hw  Gm- 
piaa  Sm,  ftfid  of  thi  riTen  Obi  «nd  lb*  nwjW^tupifcM.wfah  llw  Hot*- 
tmAftkftu.  Theehanwtanof  ihiaisM  w  u  Mbwvt  Hu  kMdto 
■earif  dw  flgnn  of  ■  ^oba ;  lb*  fbnhud  ii  hiih  and  aqudad  i  4w 


aqailiiM ;  Iha  fbm  la  oral  aa4  atrai^t  i  ika  mouk  aval),  with  Iqa  atlflH^ 
•raiM  i  dw  akiB  U  whitai  aid  Uw  Aeeka  florid ;  Iha  baJr  ia  laa^  aaAasd 
abiaub  and  variaa  in  atdor.  bvn  m  aU  bnw»  to  tha  dffmikMlA 
Thaioan  tUr9-«i|bt  vvaia  «C  d^  variatj  la  Aa  BwtariaP-WwawB, 
Loiidoa  CoUaga  tf  annaw.  {•aaPlanL.JfaWHffef^lte  napga^ 
trait  of  JMif  AolA  ElHidi.*  Tnl^ftad  mil  JirtiMnlif  »<w  iiwM< 
UBaFofMMihaG«ut«fI<ante^  .:;_■.;.  v;  .  n '... 
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human  species  which  produces  individuals  capable 
of  propagation,  would  seem  to  demonstrate  its  unity, 

"  n.  The  Mongolian^  commonly  called  the  Tartarian,  takes  in  the  Fin- 
nish tribes  inhabiting  the  colder  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  such  as  the 
Laplanders  and  Esquimaux,  and  also  the  Asiatics  not  included  in  the 
Caucasian  variety,  so  that  it  comprehends  the  Chinese,  but  not  the  Ma« 
lays.  The  head  approximates  to  a  quadrilateral  figure ;  the  face  broad, 
and  flattened,  so  that  the  parts  appear  to  run  into  each  other ;  the  nose  is 
small  and  flat,  and  the  space  between  the  eyes  flat  and  broad ;  the  cheek 
bones  are  rounded  and  projecting;  the  aperture  made  by  the  eye-lids  is 
narrow,  and  its  line  extends  towards  the  temples,  the  internal  angle  of  the 
eye  being  depressed  towards  the  nose,  and  the  upper  eye-lid  being  at  that 
angle  continued  into  the  lower  one  by  a  rounded  sweep ;  the  skin  is  pale 
olive,  and  the  hair  is  thin,  black,  stiff,  and  straight.  There  are  nine  cra- 
nia of  this  variety  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  (See  Plate  I.  Mammalia^ 
Fig.  2.  The  portrait  of  Feodor  Iwanowitsch,  a  Calmuck,  who  was  sent, 
when  young,  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  the  Hereditary  Princess  of 
Baden,  was  educated  at  Carlsruhe,  and  became  a  famous  engraver  at 
Rome.)  • 

**  in.  l%e  Ethiopian,  consists  of  all  the  Africans  not  included  in  the 
Caucasian  division,  and  these  partake  more  or  less  of  the  Negro  charac* 
ter.  The  front  of  the  head  is  compressed  laterally,  and  looks  as  if  the 
forehead  were  removed,  being,  in  this  respect,  a  perfect  contrast  with  the 
globular  form  of  the  head  in  the  Caucasian  variety.  The  entire  cranium 
is  contracted  anteriorly,  its  cavity  is  considerably  lessened ;  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  the  condyles  at  its  circumference,  are  placed  farther  back 
towards  the  occipital  region ;  there  is  great  development  of  the  (ace,  and 
great  prominence  of  the  jaws,  particularly  of  their  alveolar  margins  and 
teeth,  the  upper  incisors  are  oblique ;  the  chin  recedes,  and  the  zygo- 
matic arch  projects  towards  the  front;  the  skin  is  brown, black,  and  some- 
times yellow,  and  the  hair  is  deep  black,  crisp,  and  curly.  There  are  ten 
crania  of  this  variety  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  (See  Plate  I.,  Mamma- 
lia, Fig.  3.  The  portrait  of  J.  J.  E.  Capitein,  a  Negro,  who  received  holy 
orders  in  Holland.) 

"  IV.  7^  American  includes  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  continent 
of  North  and  South  America,  excepting  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent,  and  some  of  the  islands,  particularly  the  Caribbee.  The  cheeks 
are  broad,  but  the  molar  bones  are  more  rounded  and  arched  than  in  the 
Mongolian  race;  the  forehead  is  small  and  low;  the  orbits  of  the  eye  are 
unusually  deep,  and  the  nasal  cavity  is  very  large.  The  Caribs  were  in 
the  habit  of  lowering  the  forehead  by  employing  artificial  pressure  on 
the  head  in  early  infancy ;  hence,  in  this  commonity,  the  characteristic 
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certain  hereditary  peculiarities  of  confer  matton  we 
observed,  which  constitute  what  are  termed  meef. 

V  Three  of  them  in  particular,  appear  very  distinct 
— ^the  Caucasian  or  white,  the  Mongolian  or  y^ow^ 
and  the  Ethiopian  or  Negro. 

"  The  Caucasian^  to  which  we  belong,  is 
guished  by  the  beauty  of  the  oval  formed  by 
head,  varying  in  complexion  and  the  color  of  the 
hair.  To  this  variety,  the  most  highly  civili^Ml 
nations,  and  those  which  have  generally  held  all 
others  in  subjection,  are  indebted  for  their  cnrigin. 

''The  Mongolian  is  known  by  his  high  cheek 
bones,  flat  visage,  narrow  and  oblique  eyes,  straight 
black  hair,  scanty  beard,  and  olive  complejdon. 
Great  empires  have  been  established  by  this  race  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  their  conquests  been  extended 
to  this  side  of  the  Great  Desert  In  civilization, 
however,  it  has  always  remained  stationary. 

''The  Negro  race  is  confined  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Adas ;  it  is  marked  by  a  Uack  comid0xion» 

featoTB  of  tlie  Ameriean  Ttiie^t  tlie  low  fiMMlMadt  is  a«»li  mora  9M^ 
ingly  marked  than  in  any  other  olais  of  AaarieaBi.  Thora  ara  ftvo  em- 
nia  of  this  Tariety  in  tbe  Hanterian  Mnsenn.  (See  Plate  L,  WmmMi, 
Fig.  i.  The  |K>rtrait  ai  Thay  Endaneega,  a  ehlef  of  ite  MolUiwlai  or  Six 
Nations* 

**  V.  T%t  Malay  embraoes  the  whole  of  the  natiTes  df  Am  nnaefona 
Asiatic  islands,  and  of  those  of  the  Paeifie  ooeaQtNew  aSealaMb  ^Mr- 
Holland,  aco.  Their  head  is  moderateljr  aanowed;  the  <iffe|eadi| 
slightly  avehed;  the  >hce  is  large,  and  all  its  parts  ara  Mltf  dmlsfiedi 
the  jaws  Me  more  or  less  praminent ;  the  skin  is  tawny,  or  miur  m»» 
hogany  or  cheMsinit  hrawa  i  Ike  Imir  is  blaoif,  8ell,asd  eiiiiSl.i.'1iMra 
ara  thirty4b«r  ocm^ of  <Mp  ▼»nity  in  fS^ ^wtiiK^ ^W^iiivm»,  (fm 
Plate-la,  JfoMnafiab  Fig*  A.  ^MportrMtofprna^aastii^ef  tSy^ 
of  the  Soeiety  Uaads,  Inonglht  to  Bai^bnd  in  171%  ini  ianilsil  Mk  If 
Oook^A^wJBML 
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crisped  or  woolly  hair,  compressed  cranium,  and  a 
flat  nose.  The  projection  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
face,  and  the  thick  lips,  evidently  approximate  it  to 
the  monkey  tribe :  the  hordes  of  which  it  consists 
have  always  remained  in  the  most  complete  state  of 
Titter  barbarism. 

"  The  race  from  which  we  are  descended  has  been 
called  Caucasian^  because  tradition  and  the  filia- 
tion of  nations  seem  to  refer  its  origin  to  that  group 
of  mountains  situated  between  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas,  whence,  as  from  a  centre,  it  has  been 
extended  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  Various  nations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Caucasus,  the  Georgians  and  Cir- 
cassians, are  still  considered  the  handsomest  on 
earth.  The  principal  ramifications  of  this  race  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  analogies  of  language.  The 
Armenian  or  Syrian  branch,  stretching  to  the  south, 
produced  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  hitherto 
untameable  Arabs,  who,  after  Mahomet,  were  near 
becoming  masters  of  the  world;  the  Phoenicians, 
Jews,  and  Abyssinians,  which  were  Arabian  colo- 
nies ;  and  most  probably  the  Egyptians.  It  is  from 
this  branch,  always  inclined  to  mysticism,  that  have 
sprung  the  most  widely  extended  forms  of  religion 
— the  arts  and  literature  have  sometimes  flourished 
among  its  nations,  but  always  enveloped  in  a  strange 
disguise,  and  figurative  style. 

"The  Indian,  German,  and  Pelasgic  branch  is 
much  more  extended,  and  was  much  earlier  divided : 
notwithstanding  which,  the  most  numerous  affini- 
ties may  be  observed  between  its  four  principal  lan- 
guages— the  Sanscrit,  the  present  sacred  language 
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of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  parent  of  the  greaitof  BQiiir 
ber  of  the  dialects  of  Hindostan ;  the  ancient  Ian-- 
guage  of  the  Pelasgi,  common  mother  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  many  tongues  that  are  extinct,  and  of  all 
those  of  the  south  of  Europe;  the  Gh>thic  or  Teu^ 
tonic,  from  which  are  derived  the  languages  of  the 
north  and  northwest  of  Europe;  such  as  the  Geif* 
man,  Dutch,  English,  Banish,  Swedish,  and  other 
dialects;  and  finally,  the  Sclavonian,  from  which 
sprung  those  of  the  northeast,  the  Russian,  Polish, 
Bohemian,  &c. 

"  It  is  by  this  great,  and  venerable  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  stock,  that  philosophy,  the  arts,  and  the 
sciences  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  perfeic* 
tion,  and  remained  in  the  keeping  of  the  nations 
which  compose  it  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years. 

^'  It  was  preceded  in  Europe  by  the  Celts,  who 
came  from  the  north,  whose  tribes,  once  very  nu- 
merous, are  now  confined  to  its  most  eastern  ex- 
tremity, and  by  the  Cantabrians,  who  pat«ed  frcun! 
Africa  into  Spain^  now  confounded  witli  the  many 
nations  whose  posterity  have  intermingled  in  thi^ 
peninsula. 

**  The  ancient  Persians  originate  from  IUm  mm^ 
Qource  as  the  Indians,  and  their  descendants  to  tib^ 
present  hour  bear  great  marks  of  resemblance  to  tbn 
people  of  Europe. 

**  The  predatory  tribes  of  the  Scythian  and  Tar? 
tar  branch,  extending  at  first  to  the  north  and  norths 
east,  always  wandering  over  the  iinm«ii|9e jpJains  of 
tiiose  Gonntries,  returned  only  to  <lev«st»l0  tba:lMi{h 


■abjngKted  uEiudj^ 
the  Gneiaa  peo^  all 
branch.    TheFinlaod* 
of  ^  same  divinMi,  wl 
Sclsmiio  and  Teatom 
ooantrj,  to  the  north  aD> 
Sea  still  oontaiiia  inhah 
origin,  and  speak  simila 
wi^  other  pett^  natitms, 
of  different  lai^oages.    1 
mixed  longer  ^an  the  ott 
ded  between  the  mouth'  < 
the  Irtische,  from  which  tl 
sia,  and  where  they  hare  i 
her.     The  Mongoles,  hov 
blood  with  that  of  thosf 
traces  of  which  may  still 
habitants  of  lesser  Tartar^ 
"  It  is  to  the  east  of  tl 
Cancasian  races  that  the 
whence  it  eiter*''- '' '' 
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nations  upon  earth.  A  third  iHranch,  the  M&AI- 
churesy  recently  conquered,  and  still  goyem  C^ina. 
The  Japanese,  Coreans,  and  nearly  all  tbe  hordes 
which  extend  to  the  northeast  of  Siberia^  snbjeict  to 
Russia,  are  also  to  be  considered,  in  a  great  measure, 
as  originating  from  this  race ;  and  such  also  is  es- 
teemed the  fact,  with  regard  to  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  various  islands  of  that  Archipelago.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Chinese  literati,  the  different 
nations  of  the  Mongoles  are  universally  addicted  to 
Buddism,  or  the  religion  of  Fo. 

'*  The  origin  of  this  great  race  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  mountains  of  Atlai,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  the  filiation  of  its  different  branches  with 
the  same  certainty  as  we  have  done  those  of  the 
Caucasian.  The  history  of  these  wandering  nations 
is  as  fugitive  as  their  establishments  ;'and  that  of  the 
Chinese,  confined  exclusively  to  their  own  empire, 
gives  us  nothing  satisfactory  with  respect  to  their 
neighbors.  The  affinities  of  their  languages  are 
also  too  littie  known  to  direct  us  in  this  labyrinth. 

^'The  languages  of  the  north  of  the  Peninsula 
beyond  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  that  of  Thibet,  are 
somewhat  allied  to  the  Chinese,  at  least  in  their 
monosyllabic  structure,  and  the  people  who  speitk 
them  have  features  somewhat  resembling  ^er 
Mongoles.  The  south  of  tl^  Pemnsula,  howiermr, 
is  inhabited  by  Malays,  whose  forms  approximate 
them  much  nearer  to  the  Indians,  whose  rMe  and 
language  are  extended  "over  all  the  coasts  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  ArchapelagQ. ,.,  'tlifiim^^ 
ble  little  islands  of  the  southern  ocean  are  nki^fB^ 
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pled  by  a  handsome  race,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Indians,  whose  language  is  very  similar  to  the  Ma- 
lay ;  in  the  interior  of  the  largest  of  these  islands, 
particularly  in  the  wilder  portions  of  it,  is  another 
race  of  men  with  black  complexions,  crisped  hair, 
and  Negro  faces,  called  Alfourous.  On  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
we  find  other  Negroes,  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  named  Papuas;*  to  the 
latter,  are  generally  referred  the  people  of  Van-Die- 
man's  Land,  and  those  of  New  Holland  to  the  Al- 
fourous. 

'^  These  Malays,  and  these  Papuas  are  not  easily 
referable  to  either  of  the  three  great  races  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking;  but,  can  the  former  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  their  neighbors,  the  Cau- 
casian Hindoos,  and  the  Mongolian  Chinese?  As 
for  us,  we  confess  we  cannot  discover  any  sufficient 
characteristics  in  them  for  that  purpose.  Are  the 
Papuas  Negroes,  which  may  formerly  have  strayed 
into  the  Indian  ocean  ?  We  possess  neither  figures 
nor  descriptions  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to 
answer  this  question. 

"  The  northern  inhabitants  of  both  continents,  the 
Samoiedes,  the  Laplanders,  and  the  Esquimaux, 
spring,  according  to  some,  from  the  Mongolian  race, 
while  others  assert  that  they  are  mere  degenerate 

''  *  With  respect  to  the  varioas  nations  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans,  see  the  dissertation  of  Messrs.  Leeson  and  Gamot  in  the  *  Zoo- 
logie  da  Voyage  de  la  Goqnille,  p.  1 — 113/  For  the  languages  of  the 
Asiatics  and  their  affinitieir,  consult  the  <Asia  Polyglotta'  of  BL 
KUproth." 
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offsets  from  the  Scythian  and  Tartar  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  stock,    .  i  i  ^    ■  r; 

^*  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  refer  the  Amm*- 
cans  to  any  of  the  races  of  the  eastern  eontiil^t; 
stilly  they  have  no  precise  or  constant  charaeKElt 
which  can  entitle  them  to  be  ecmsidered  as  a  ]^ap- 
ticular  one.  Their  copper-colored  cradplexion  is 
not  sufBicient ;  their  generally  black  hair  and  sranty 
beard  wonld  induce  us  to  refer  them  to  the  Men- 
goles,  if  their  defined  featuresi  projecting  nose^  large 
and  open  eye,  did  not  oppose  such  a  -tiieoryy  and 
correspond  with  the  features  of  the  European. 
Their  languages  are  as  nttmberlei«  as  their  tribes, 
and  no  demonstrative  analogy  has  as  yet  been  ob- 
tained, either  with  each  other,  or  with  those  of  the 
old  world/'* 


"•  Sea  the  'Y^yjage  de  IL  de HimMdCi*  and  Ae  diseertitioni  ef 
Vater  and  MitehilL'' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  reader  will  feel  satisfied  that  I  have  re- 
deemed my  promise  in  proving  that  the  Negro 
never  can  be  made,  politically,  socially,  morally,  or 
intellectually,  equal  with  the  white.  The  authors 
I  have  cited  are  names  which  stand  on  the  very 
highest  pinnacle  of  anatomical  and  physiological 
fame ;  and  how  completely  do  they  tear  away  every 
rag  and  tatter  which  have  been  used  to  clothe  the 
idol  of  Negro  equality.  Since  this  question  has 
been  met  openly  and  above  board,  since  men  have 
dared  to  meet  the  canting  whine  of  hypocrites,  fana- 
tics and  traitors  by  defying  them  to  the  proof  of  their 
assertions,  "  that  the  Negro  is  naturally  our  equal 
and  our  brother,"  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  nearly  all  my  acquaintances  regarding 
the  question  of  race.  Many  of  them  used  to  believe 
that  time  and'  climate  made  all  the  differences  in 
color  and  physical  appearances,  of  these  notions  their 
minds  are  entirely  disabused.  All  that  is  wanting 
is  to  send  knowledge  abroad  among  the  people.  Let 
our  citizens  understand  the  real  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  and  there  is  no  fear  but  a  healthy 
tone  will  be  given  to  public  opinion,  and  that  maud- 
lin, silly  humanitarianism  will  give  way  to  true  ideas 
and  plain,  practical  common  sense. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  differences  of  opinion  do 
exist  among  writers  as  to  whether  the  Negro  is  de- 
scended from  this  or  that  man — but  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  differ  as  regards  their  descent  or 
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origin,  they  are  all  decided — Priohard  alone  ex* 
cepted — ^from  Jefferson  to  Cnvier  that  inferiority  is 
their  doom.  We  could  not  make  them  our  equals 
even  were  we  willing.  &f ake  them  our  equals,  ior 
deed  !  what  folly — ^when  the  finger  of  God,  and  ^ 
eternal  laws  of  nature,  place  an  impenetrable  barner 
between  them  and  us,  warning  us  in  terms  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  never  to  permit  such  a  transact 
tion.  Negro  equality — who  believes  in  it?  Does 
Lucretia  Mott,  or  Gerritt  Smith,  or  Wm«  Lloyd 
Garrison,  or  Wendell  Phillips,  or  Abbey  Fplsom^  or 
George  Thomson  believe  in  this  equality— and  here 
by  the  way  I  may  as  well  explain  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  this  city  some  five  or  six  weeks 
ago,  George  Thompson,  M.  P.,  came  to  Philadelphia 
to  speak — some  of  his  friends  waited  on  me  to  know 
if  it  would  be  prudent  to  allow  him  to  address  the 
citizens — I  gave  an  emphatic  and  decided  negative 
answer.  The  propriety  of  freedom  of  speech  of 
Geo.  Thompson  was  ^Uscussed  afterwards  during 
three  evenings.  I  and  my  firiends  took  the  ground 
that  the  emissary  of  Great  Britain  had  no  right  here 
at  all ;  his  friends  maintained  the  contrary.  The 
results  were  that  public  opinioii  would  not  sustcdn 
this  man  in  his  attack  upon  oiir.instttutiong  and 
constitutions,  and  he  had  to  clear  hinuielf  firom.ovur 
midst.  I  have  been  highly  censured  by  the  abo]|? 
tionists  and  their  press  for  jureiTenting  this  man  80w« 
ing  the  seeds  of  disunion  in  our  country  and  wving 
Philadelphia  the  disgrace  of  being  polluted  by  h«i 
foul  and  filthy  language.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  o«m 
mind  that  the  course  I  pursued  was  both  wipe  mA 
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just  —  believing  as  I  do,  in  the  idea,  that  the 
American  people  best  understand  their  own  affairs ; 
and  that  the  officious  interference  of  an  English  M. 
P.  is  a  piece  of  arrogance  and  impertinence  which 
they  will  not  submit  to. 

I  had  intended  to  give  quotations  from  Pri- 
chard's  other  work  but  find  it  now  useless.  I 
have  the  work  before  me  in  five  octavo  vol- 
umes. I  have  read  it  carefully  through,  and  find 
that  he  commences,  continues  and  ends  determined 
to  prove  an  idea,  no  matter  how  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, history,  natural  law  and  common  sense  may 
suffer.  Moreover,  as  Peter  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  and 
Professor  Knox  have  exposed  his  errors,  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  paper  and  time  to  allude  further  to  his 
"  researches." 

The  investigation  of  this  matter  has  compelled 
me  to  depart  from  an  idea  I  offered  in  the  early  part 
of  this  work,  that  "I  did  not  intend  to  discuss  sla- 
very." I  find  after  the  most  careful  examination 
and  a  close  perusal  of  a  variety  of  books  and  docu- 
ments that  I  cannot  avoid  entering  upon  this  in- 
quiry and  doing  it  justice. 

Jefferson  has  clearly  proved  in  his  "  Notes  on 
Virginia"  that  no  equality  can  exist  between  the 
black  and  white  on  this  continent,  nor  is  this  won- 
derful, for  nature,  and  nature's  God  established  this 
law  from  the  beginning.  Slavery  now  exists  in 
fifteen  of  the  thirty-one  States  of  the  Union.  Can 
the  slaves  there  be  emancipated  and  placed  upon 
the  same  social  and  political  platform  with  their 
masters  ?    What  measures  do  the  abolitionists  pro- 
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pose  to  abolish  slavery — are  thej  pr^an^A  t6  fi|^ 
or  is  it  by  mere  talking — will  they  isisist  upen  iott- 
mediate  aad  unconditional  emancipation-^wiU  t^y 
rob  the  present  slave  owners  of  one  thousand  ttil- 
lioni^  of  doUars.  I  know  of  no  practical,  systematic 
scheme  proposed  by  them.  It  is  all  crudity,  bom- 
bast, fustian.  They  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit 
of  praising  themselves  as  the  '^  salt  of  the  earth,*' 
and  of  denouncing  everybody  else,  and  especiallyy 
southern  men,  as  vile  sinners,  wicked  reprobates,  et 
cetera,  that  many  good  men  have  been  entrapped 
by  them ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  demand  dkt^ 
cussion,  open,  fair,  and  free  discussion,  to  prove  to 
our  working  citizens  the  extreme  wickedness  of  free* 
ing  the  Negro  under  any  pretext  at  all.  According 
to  the  recent  census  there  are  3,179,689  slaves 
in  the  United  States.  Now  will  any  one  dare 
to  say  that  were  the  whole  slave  population 
thrown  into  the  free  white  labor  market  at  onccTthat 
the  results  would  not  be  most  disastrous  to  our  me* 
chanics  and  working  men.  How  is  this  jtobe  proved  ? 
In  more  ways  than  one.  The  Negro  if  left  to  him* 
self  will  not  work,  h^  will  lie  down  and  bask  in  the 
sun.  Mere  animal»~ttow  it  is  very  evident  tiiat 
with  such  a  population  of  sn^ka  clUuradtec  oiir 
alms  houses,  grogshops  and  gaols  would  be  onaiQteed 
to  suffocation,  and  as  a  consequenoe^  tiie  fre^  ithiiB 
operative  n^uld  be  coQiiidled  to  pay  dl  the  #t^ 
penses  necessary  to  sdpiKttt  this  idle,  drankiii,  Iny 
population.  But  tiben  is  aaothw  vietr  ef  th6 
matter:  Negroes,  adoofding  to  aU  aut]iolity/«re 
more  subservient  than  white  men :  keiiee  1^  d#» 


tiopios ;  and,  that  had 
lation  to  grow  oar  eotb 
diminotioa  tA  tbesa  net 
couple  of  jean  rvrj  grt 
his  lettera  to  ClarkwHi,  p 
"  Who  can  estimate  t 
follow  the  anmhilation  c 
i^Te-holdiag  States !     I 
importance  of  other  article 
lamitj  could  befall  the  wt 
the  sadden  loss  of  two  mi 
annually.     From  the  desei 
berian  wilds — from  Greenli 
there  is  not  a  spot  of  ea 
sensation.    The  factories  of 
a  concussion  that  would  i 
aces,  and  even  thrones ;  « 
elbowing  insolence"  of  on: 
would  disappear  forever  u 
of  the  Pedlar,  scouring  oi 
hood,  or  the   bluff  toIo*- 
whaler,  fi»"— 
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Are  our  mechanics  prepared  to  aid  knaves  aiul 
villains  to  entail  upon  themselves  effects  similw  to 
those  I  have  here  depicted.  It  must  also  be  remerap 
bered  that  the  cotton  plant  is  one  of  the  great  me- 
diams  of  commerce,  and  its  manofincture  affords 
employment  to  thousands  upon  thousands— decrease 
its  growth  and  the  number  of  hands  disemployed 
will  be  in  proportion  to  its  decrease.  Bricklayers, 
carpenters,  machinists,  miners,  et  cetera,  must  all 
equally  be  sufferers  from  want  of  employment. 
No  white  race  can  labor  out  oi  doors  in  the 
South — ^the  negro  race  alone  is  able  to  do  it,  but 
it  will  not  labor  unless  it  is  forced.  Were  OiGy 
to  be  freed  this  year,  next  year  would  see  no- 
thing but  ruined  plantations  and  lazy,  idle,  good 
for  nothing  Africans.  But  it  is  not  merely  as 
laborers  we  are  to  examine  this  question.  It 
must  be  viewed  from  every  possible  quarter^— 
the  dread  of  public  odium  ought  not  to  prevent 
one  from  speaking  the  truth,  although  no  citizen 
ought  to  wantonly  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  fellows. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view for  January,  1861,  ''  Jm  Southern  civilizatioa 
worth  preserving.''  The  language  of  the  Review 
is  so  appropriate  that  I  cannot  ferbear  citing  ciBrtaiii 
portions.  It  will  be  found  that  I  select  the  vgor 
ments  of  others  whenever  they  sustain  my  positidA, 
in  preference  to  using  my  own. 

**  To  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  prsMint 

condition,  let  us  single  out  from  the  lesl  of  the 

world,  these  United  States  and  consider  them  as  a 

nation.    Every  nation  must  be  viewed  iii  a  doable 
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aspect — that  is,  that  the  nation  that  we  are  now 
considering   is   a  republic:   an  observation   early 
made,  either  in  respect  to  itself,  or  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  in  looking  to  itself  alone, 
in  making  an  analysis  of  its  component  parts,  and 
tracing  their  mutual  connection  and  relation,  the 
fact  is  detected,  that  this  vast  republic  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  separate,  and,  in  many  respects,  in- 
dependent republics,  diflFering  essentially  in  num- 
bers, wealth,  size  and  policy ;  but  all  constituted 
by  the  solemnest  compact,  equals,  as  integral  frac- 
tions of  the  great  whole.    The  next  process  must 
be  to  classify  these    individual    governments  or 
States,  and  range  them  in  groups,  distinguished  by 
important  peculiarities.    Homogeneousness,  or  di- 
versity of  population  will  be,  perhaps  the  first  point 
of  inquiry:    whence    came  the  people  who   have 
overrun  the  new  world?  are  they  from  the  same 
origin?    do  they  spring  from  one  common  race? 
Examination  discloses  that  in   about  one-half  of 
these  integral  fractions,  the  population  consists  of  a 
white  Caucasian  race,  sparsely  intermingled,  here 
and  there,  with  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  de- 
scendants of  some  of  the  black  African  tribes.     In 
the  other  half,  the  same  two  races  co-exist,  but  their 
proportion   is  materially  changed,  there  being,  in 
point  of  number,  about  an  equality  between  them. 
In  neither  division  are  they  fused  together  or  con- 
sidered as  equals;  in  both,  the  blacks  occupy  a  sit- 
uation, socially  and  politically  inferior  to  the  whites, 
who  are,  in  all  places,  the  governing  race.  A  glance 
at  the  map  shows  that  the  small  proportion  of  Afri- 
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cans  is  found  in  the  northera  and  the  large  in  ^bie 
southern  parts  of  the  nation,  and  a  ^o^phioal  line 
decides  the  division  between  them.  Looking  to  tiie 
causes  which  have  placed  distinct  races  upon  tilie. 
same  area,  it  is  seen  that  to  both  dirisions  th« 
white  came  by  spontaneous  immigration ;  the  black 
by  enforced  transportation.  And  the  involantary 
removal  of  the  latter  from  Africa  was  effected  as 
a  commercial  operation,  bj  the  joint  efforts  of  a 
now  foreign  power  and  that  portion  of  the  tui- 
tion which,  in  the  early  part  of  its  colonization, 
was  the  most  mercantile  in  its  pursuits.  Upon 
their  first  introduction,  they  were  more  equally 
distributed  than  at  present,  and  in  all  places  were 
held  in' bondage  for  the  sake  of  their  labour.  In 
course  of  time  they  were  subjected  to  and  obeyed 
the  law  of  civilization,  in  the  emigration  of  labour, 
and  gradually  tended  to  that  quarter  wheris  cli- 
mate and  other  circumstances  assisted  their '  in* 
crease  and  made  their  tobor  moet  beneficial.  In 
all  places  they  were  brought  over  to  be  daves. 
As,  under  the  law  alluded  to,  they  decreased  iii 
numbers  at  the  North,  and  were  supfdied  in  part 
by  other  labor,  they  were  gndiully  released: 
from  bondage,  but  have  never  been  admitted  Id 
the  full  rights  of  their  former  owners.  In  the  Soiith,: 
the  old  relations  have  not  been  disturbed ;  m^y: 
regulations  and  improvements  have  been  mtrtH 
dm;ed,  but  this  is  liot  the  place  to  advert  to  tiieat. 
The  grand  distinction,  then,  is  that  the  Ninth  is  not 
slaveholding ;  the  SouUi  is,  and  the  ijavery  is  that 
of  a  race  markedly  di^rentfrom  the  dbmioBBtfiML. 


taaetknt^-^  diatinMioa 
mAm,  to  have  aerated  a 
the  character  and  pv^mv 
lation,  and   the   neonni 
oountry." 

The  oonatitationalitj  oi 
neither  my  da^  oi  indilat 
I  take  it  fax  granted  tliat 
than  all  parchments  and  i 
says  that  all  races  of  men  i 
but  to  continae  in  the  words 
we  Social  Instituttons  wortl 

"  This  question  has  been 
without  examination,  and  in 
against  ns  are  freqaently  ba 
that  we  have  not  a  social  aye 
tion.  Indeed,  for  a  long  tin 
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selves.  In  no  other  place  were  to  be.found  two  iBces, 
equal  in  number,  but  so  entirely  different  in  degree, 
inhabiting  the  same  area.  The  matter  had  not  been 
profoundly  investigated,  and  the  mistake  had  al- 
ways been  made,  of  arguing  the  question  as  if  the 
two  races,  one  of  which  was  in  bondage,  were  fully 
the  equals,  morally  and  intellectually,  of  each  other. 
No  distinction  was  made  between  African  slavery 
and  European  serfdom.  Hence  the  numberless  fal- 
lacies which  arose  in  the  investigation,  but  which 
were  received  and  promulgated  as  profound  truths, 
by  those  who  fancied*  themselves  masters  of  the 
subject.  Received  as  established  facts  in  Europie, 
they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  were  speedily  natural- 
ized at  the  North.  The  self-satisfaction  of  conscious 
virtue,  which  so  often  makes  men  thankful  they  are 
not  like  others,  made  the  North  cheerfully  accept 
the  conclusions,  and  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of 
pride  that  they  believed  in  their  social  superiority 
to  their  brothers.  Every  intellectual  resource  was 
directed  against  the  system.  The  statesman  framed 
his  ordinances,  the  orator  fulminated  his  denuncia- 
tions, and  the  feshionable  theology  of  the  day  saw 
in  it  a  complete  subversion  of  all  christian  spirit 
Lawyers  applied  to  it  precedents  framed  for  entirely 
different  subjects;  jurists,  led,  away  by  the  general 
current  of  opinion,  sustained  the  application ;  while 
a  sentimental  literature,  abandoning  reason  and  ^ 
spising  observation,  wept  oyer  the  state  of  the  un- 
happy captive,  of  whose  actual  condition  it  carefully 
.  preserved  an  ignorance.  Influences  rorrpvnded  uji, 
on  all  udes,  tQ  inculcate  the  leading  idea,  that  oor 
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system  was  in  itself  wrong  and  injurious,  criminal 
and  impoverishing.  It  is  always  easier  to  permit 
others  to  think  for  us,  than  to  assume  the  task  of 
reasoning  for  ourselves ;  and  thus  many,  if  not  most 
slaveholders,  gradually  adopted  the  often  repeated 
assertion,  and  were  wont  to  admit,  in  argument,  that 
our  system  was,  in  all  points,  inferior  to  others,  and 
could  only  be  sustained  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 
The  admission  was  fatal  to  our  cause;  it  strength- 
ened our  opponents,  by  conceding  they  were  right, 
and  weakened  confidence  in  ourselves,  by  admitting 
we  were  wrong.  Thanks  to  the  energy  with  which 
these  false  positions  were  pressed  upon  us,  we  were 
at  length  driven  to  the  necessity  of  investigating  the 
subject  from  its  very  depth ;  we  were  forced  to  think 
for  ourselves.  Satisfied  that  the  results  of  the  in* 
stitution  were  not  in  accordance  with  necessary  de- 
ductions from  such  premises,  powerful  intellects 
were  induced  to  retrace  the  line  of  argument,  and 
examine  carefully  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
based.  The  investigation  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date ;  but  its  results  are  of  vast  importance.  It  has 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
South,  which  places  the  system  upon  an  impregna- 
ble position.  It  has  been  examined  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  we  believe  that  every  examina- 
tion has  increased  its  value.  We  are  satisfied  norv 
that  we  are  right — right  politically,  industrially,  so- 
cially, and  above  all,  religiously." 

This  is  grappling  with  the  question  as  it  must  be 
grappled  with  It  is  now  Negro  slavery  or  Negro 
freedom.    Whether 'white  men  shall*  take  the  place 
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of  tbe  Negro  in  the  rice  and  sugar  groiuids,  imd 
upon  the  cotton  and  tobacco  plantationa^;  tltf^  tbe 
gist  of  these  subjects.  The  advocates  of  Negni 
equality  shall  be  dragged  before  the  mttipn  until 
their  doctrines  shall  be  held  up  to  the  scprii  and 
execration  of  all  good  men.  True  it  is  that  the 
opponents  of  Negro  equality  need  not  fear  the  most 
open  and  free  discussion,  for  the  r«ults  must  be 
always  in  their  favor.  Indeed,  this  idea  has  not 
escaped  Dr.  William  Elder,  of  this  city,  although 
he  does  not  view  it  in  precisely  the  light  that  I  do. 
The  Dr.  with  his  usual  sagacity  has  not  failed  to 
observe  the  results  of  the  Congressional  discussions 
upon  the  public  mind,  but  he  ought  to  have  carried 
his  reasoning  a  little  farther,  and  have  fallen  back 
upon  first  principles;  however,  hear  the  eloquent 
language  of  the  Dr.  himsel£ 

''  From  anoUier  ground  I  draw  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Agitation  was  once  the  best  service  that  could 
be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  Congress 
HaU  the  best  place  for  it  The.  Nwth  understood 
it  so,  and  desired  it;  the  South-understood  it  eo,  and 
feared  it  Silence,  absolute,  was  the  demand  in 
1837,  and  the  slaveholders  at  that  tiine  used  eveiy 
means,  most  unscrupulously,  to  enforas  it.  But 
how  is  it  now?  The  discussions  of  davwy  have 
been  almost  umpterrupted  through  tbe  Jiefiod  of  thf 
last  Congress,  and  they  were  led  oflF  in  almost  «v^ 
instance  by  the  pro-slavery  leaders !  Whatever  this 
change  means  in  pther  lespeotSritisasignificaiit 
one  touching  the  policy  of  agitation  and  debate  in 
die  Capitol  for  oolndoor  purpoaesi  Aadtiw  affsot  of 
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the  long  discussion  upon  the  respective  Houses! 
No  abolitionist  looks  without  amazement  at  the  re- 
ports. He  finds  none  of  the  eflFects  upon  the  oppo- 
sition members  which  he  expected,  from  the  faith- 
ful exhibition  of  the  truth,  when,  some  years  ago, 
he  labored  so  hard  merely  to  get  it  a  hearing.  Lib- 
erty and  slavery  have  had  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
in  the  freest  field  of  combat  in  the  world  ;  Europe 
has  all  the  while  been  shaken  with  revolutions;  and 
America  has  been  even  extravagant  in  its  sympar 
thies  ;  the  issues  involved  were  of  the  most  urgent 
practical  importance :  the  sentiment  and  the  inte- 
rests were  in  their  fullest  activity ;  yet  the  cham- 
pions of  the  wrong  have  not  been  overwhelmed ; 
they  have  not  been  made  to  confess  it ;  and  they 
are  even  supported  in  their  defiant  attitude  by 
frequent  and  flagrant  apostacies  from  principle  in 
the  ranks  of  allies  which  the  friends  of  liberty 
relied  upon  with  the  greatest  assurance.  In  all 
these  years  legislation  has  constantly  answered  to 
the  demands  of  the  enemy  ;  the  victory  rests  with 
the  spirit  of  aggression,  and  success  is,  as  usual, 
working  out  its  own  justification,  and  changing  it- 
self into  glory  that  passes  almost  unchallenged ! 

"So  soon  as  the  field  of  debate  was  fairly 
opened  and  freed,  the  friends  of  the  right  brought 
the  abstract  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness 
to  bear  upon  the  opposition ;  and  behold !  this 
day  they  are  openly  repudiated.  Seven  years 
ago,  these  principles  asked  only  a  hearing ,  to- 
day they  are  seeking  shelter  and  defence !  Con- 
science and  the  higher  law  have  the  reputation  of  a 
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pestilence'-— Compromise  and  quiet  are  Hie  only  ipik^ 
triotism  and  orthodoxy!  .      r. 

**  A  political  party  with  abolitionism  for  its  e»da^ 
sive,  or  principal,  or  central  idea,  gets  no  counter 
nance  from  any  of  these  considerations.  In  this 
form  and  array  it  has  already  suffered  the  defeat  of 
its  aims  in  the  policy  of  the  Govwnment  and 
country." 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  honest,  most  consistent, 
and  far-seeing  anti-slavery  men  admitting  the  full 
force  of  my  position ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
now  there  is  a  rapid  change  going  on  in  the  public 
mind  in  the  Nortii,  fietyorable  to  Negro  slarery. 

The  howls  of  fisuQatics,  the  falsehood  of  knaires^ 
and  the  treason  of  renegades,  as  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  southern  slave,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  mastery 
humanitarianism,  rights  of  man,  woman's  rights, 
Negroism,  &Ct,  are  eternally  upon  the  lips  of  the 
abolitionists;  but  do  they  sympathize  with  the 
white  laborer  in  his  endeavors  to  improire  his  social 
condition.  I  speak  from  experience ;  in  the  wtng- 
gles  for  children  c^  ten  jrears  of  age  to  be  prevented 
from  working  thirteen  hours  in  a  ftctory ;  how 
many  of  these  men  have  aided  us  in  wtablishing 
the  ten  hour  law?  Burleigh,  M^Kim,  Mott^  FluB^ 
ley,  Thomas,  Orew,  Cayley,  have  ye  moved  ttfingw 
in  favor  of  shortening  Ae  hours. (rf  ftelovy  labor? 
The  smaller  fry  of  abolitionists,  the  hangers  m  and 
toadies,  it  is  entirely  out  of  my  way  to  menticm* 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  ihese  reraarksi  are 
trivial,  and  perhaps  ill-natured,  but  it  is  abjetiitely 
necessary  that  citizras  at  a  distance  riwidfti:^ 
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•ge  the  negro  to  fob  his  mim^}ai9fM^flimtlli0itt 

<#«heir  omtmi»A^^Mm^iki'hb^uik^t1km^ia^^ 
¥iirlDidr  NewiBaglMid'  ahaiilv^tasliifhAiiNto^^^ 
teafiiahedlar;  iii>tiiiiit^,jt»<iBQOBtpli«h  iHOfllpgill 
thnr  !iriuiteteBUure9f;!  BenMylyyiifc4Mt»  laiACTiK 
law,  New  Jersey  has  another,  but  no  duui^f^^jMi 
iilMlitasmst&  Th«>&ottisj.tbftt  M»iei)f  lliftKi<i|||f 
<9^cMtott.irf  thfi  tnn  hniir  ijiiliim  niin  .Tni>liii.ljij||l| 
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iMiilioiii 

'ftl'vfrwiiiftQ  I  B^ny  8af6l|r  awecfr  thi^t  the  %i^||g| 
masU|»  ^^MaasaiAimiettd  hwfi  bad  no  n^^^iln 

ttdiusettltk  the  State^  and  the  g 
the  place  where  the  EngUnh  emm^ff^ 
Thompaoii)  waa  allowed  to  iosull;  rrnrj  ffVlTl^hfilWt 
m  Amenca,  and  to  abuse  our  lustitutiiQPh  airthb^aMt 
aatioiial:  but  have  Theodore  Parkci^jsiiWiiMl 
Lloyd  Garrifloni  PhUUpa,  Abby  F^lafm^^i^jsm^ 
aiid  the  other  abolitioniata  ever  attemp tedj9y||^H||| 
the  xaacality  of  the  Cotton  Titrrtln  nf  Mnf>!y%l|lii)t 
by  ;havmg  a  tea  hour  law  passed  trr  Ff^^^t jllffljili^ 
womei^  and  little  children?  A  fltrhw  ftTl1ligTriti|^ 
way;the  wind  blows.  ,     :;jri-aoJr4ifr 

All  the  crimes  in  the  Newgate  o^n^fj||fM|, 
at  the  doors  of  the  slaveholders.  JU^peii1|^qg||^ 
one  of  those  sins  charged  against  the  f$^ig|y^  ^^^ 
refutation  by  J.  H.  HaQ(imon4  >  Ml^-G^ 
South  Cardinal  is  so  aUy  done  thait 

^'Btlt  yolir  grand  chaise  «|^j^^ 


in  interootnrse  between  the  sexes  is  a  ipMmkieiit 
trait  of  our  social  systenii  and  that  it  neoeiisarily 
arises  from  slavery.  This  is  a  favorite  theme  with 
the  abolitionists,  male  and  female.  Folios  liavA 
been  written  on  it.  It  is  a  common  observatioa 
that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  ladies  of  eminent 
virtue  so  much  delight  to  dwell,  and  on  which  in 
especial  learned  old  maids  like  Miss  Martineau  Un* 
ger  with  such  an  insatiable  relish.  Thej  expose  it 
to  the  slave  States  with  the  most  minute  observ- 
ance and  endless  iteration.  Miss.  Martineau,  with 
peculiar  gust,  relates  a  series  of  scandalous  stories 
which  would  have  made  Boccacio  jealous  of  her 
pen,  but  which  are  so  ridiculously  false  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  some  wicked  wag,  knowing  she 
would  write  a  book,  has  furnished  her  materiahn-* 
a  game  too  often  played  on  Tourists  in  this  country. 
The  constant  recurrence  of  the  female  abolitionists 
to  this  topic,  and  their  bitterness  in  regard  to  it, 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  dven  the  most  charitable 
mind,  that 

« Sbeh  ng«  witliott  betters  therftret  triddii/ 

Nor  are  their  immaculate  coadjutors  df  the  oflie^ 
sex,  though  perhaps  less  spebifie  ioi  their  charges, 
less  violent  in  their  denunoiatioiis.  Biit  receiitly  in 
your  Island  a  clergyman  h^,  at  a  pubUe  tiicfetiii(^^ 
stigmatized  the  whole  slave  r^on  as  a  '  3tti&idt.^ 
Do  these  people  thus  cast  stones  being  '  withdtit 
smr    Ordotheyonljr  ^ 

^Compoimd  for  tiris  dimr  are  incHMd  16     *   ' 
By  daaudiigf]MMth07BaTfliiDmlDdt»jf  *:r    > 

Alas  that  David  and  Solomofn  lAiMiUtlbf  illMved^  ^to 
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ifled,  and  iLaithef:  store  iSmtt 

own  day  oocurlraaas  shoidd  te  £mnnll|r 

Paris,  ud  teDeoieote  in  Xiondstt  if9iila4#(J 

wooie«  of  the  town  for  the  bei|ififeo<f  ^ 

with  the  knowledge  (tf  the  BMho] 

slave  States  of  America^  aloiie:  j^nimvi^ 

offered  dp  aa  a  holocaust  on  thd  Altav> 

lateness  to  atone  fw  the  abose  of  natnsllib^ttMiNll^ 

all  mankind ;  and  if  not  actually  rnnrm  mitftrilti  Jllill 

exposed,  anathematized  and  held  Ujpi^tiri^iMHHiiAgfi. 

those  who  .'^Hij  li^ltl^l 

''  But  I  do  not  intend  to  admit  that  jb^ 
just  or  true.    Without  meaning  torp) 
mon  modesty,  I  will  say  that  I  wish  t)fe% 
be  avoided.    I  am  of  opinion,  I  dc^ibli^fi] 
minded  man  will  concur,  that  the  ppl 
and  discussion  of  this  vice,  even  to  xel 
bly  does  more  harm  than  good;  and  ^^|f|^^9||' 
not  be  checked  by  instilling  pure  aini    *  ' 
sentiments,  it  is  far  worse  than  useless  to^^l 
do  it,  by  exhibiting  its  deformities.  I  ms^^ 
ever,  pass  it  over ;  nor  ought  I  to  feel  a^^ 
in  examining  a  question  to  which  the  slf^v^l 
invited  and  challenged  by  Clergymen  anq  v 
So  far  from  allowing,  that  licentiou«ae^ 
this  region,  I  broadly  assert,  and  I  refer  to  tl^^^i 
of  our  Courts,  to  the  public  press,  and  tp.the 
ledge  of  all  who  have  ever  lived  her^  that'ni 
our  white  population  there  are  fe^er. 
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Torce,  cteparation,  crimcoDiS^oelicAij-tape^md 
tardy,  than  among  any  other  fiye  millions  of  people 
on  the  civilized  earth.  And  this  fact  I  belieye  will 
be  conceded  by  the  abolitionists  of  this  country 
themselTCS.  I  am  almost  willing  to  refer  it  to  them 
and  submit  to  their  decision  on  it.  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  so  if  I  thought  them  capable  of  an  im- 
partial judgment  on  any  matter  where  slaTery  is  in 
question.  But  it  is  said  that  the  licentiousness  con* 
sists  in  the  constant  intercourse  between  white  males 
and  colored  females.  One  of  your  heavy  charges 
against  us  has  been  that  we  r^ard  and  treat  these 
people  as  brutes ;  you  now  charge  us  with  habit- 
ually taking  them  to  our  bosoms.  I  will-  not 
comment  on  the  inconsistency  of  these  accusa- 
tions. I  will  not  deny  that  some  intercourse  of 
the  sort  does  take  place.  Its  character  and  ex- 
tent, however,  are  grossly  and  atrociously  exagge- 
rated. No  authority  divine  or  human  has  yet  been 
found  sufficient  to  arrest  all  such  irregularities 
among  men.  But  it  is  a  known  feci  that  they  are 
perpetrated  here,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  citiea 
Very  few  mulattoes  are  reared  on  our  own  plantar 
tions.  In  the  cities  a  large  proportion  o(  the  inhab- 
itants do  not  own  slavea  A  stiU  larger  propdrSioil 
are  natives  of  the  North,  or  fiireigners.  Thejr  shMdd 
share,  and  justly,  too,  an  e^uid  part  in  this  Jin 
with  the  slavehdders.  Facts  cannot  be  asoertftUaiMl^ 
or  I  doubt  not  it  wotdd  appear  Ihey  are  ihm  cfeMtf 
oflfenders.  If  the  truth  be  otherwise^  timt  penmns 
from  abroad  have  stronger  prejuifieas  iagahwt  i  Ibe 
African  race  than  we  hsTe.    Be  this  teiiliiaj,  it  is 
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well  known  that  this  intercourse  is  regarded  in  our 
society  as  highly  disreputable.    If  carried  on  habit- 
ually it  seriously  affects  a  man's  standing,  so  far  as 
it  is  known ;  and  he  who  takes  a  colored  mistress — 
with  rare  and  extraordinary  exceptions — Closes  caste 
at  once.     You  would  say  that  one  exception  should 
damn  our  whole  country.  How  much  less  criminal 
is   it  to  take  a  white    mistress  ?    In  your  eyes  it 
should   be  at  least    an    equal    offence.     Yet  look 
around  you  at  home,  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne, 
and  count  how  many  mistresses  are  kept  in  un- 
blushing notoriety,  without  any  loss  of  caste.  Such 
cases  are  almost  unknown  here,  and  down  even  to 
the  lowest  walks  of  life  it  is  almot  invariably  fatal 
to  a  man^s  position  and  prospects  to  keep  a  mis- 
tress openly,  whether  white  or  black.    What  Miss 
Martineau  relates  of  a  young  man's  purchasing  a 
colored   concubine    from  a   lady  and  avowing  his 
designs,  is  too  absurd  even  for  contradiction.     No 
person  would  dare  to  allude  to  such  a  subject  in 
such  a  manner  to  any  decent  female  in  this  coun- 
try.   If  he  did,  he  would   be  lynched — doubtless 
with  your  approbation. 

"  After  all,  however,  the  number  of  the  mixed 
breed  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  black  is  infinitely 
small,  and  out  of  the  towns  next  to  nothing.  And 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  African  race  has  been 
among  us  for  two  hundred  years,  and  that  those  of 
the  mixed  breed  continually  intermarry — often 
rearing  large  families — it  is  a  decided  proof  of  our 
continence  that  so  few  comparatively  are  to  be  found. 
Our  misfortunes  are  two-fold.    From  the  prolific 
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propagation  of  these  mongrels  among  themMlfei^ 
we  are  liable  to  be  charged  bj  tourists  ¥rith  driinr 
quencies  where  none  hare  been  committed,  whiles 
where  one  has  been,  it  cannot  be  concealed.  Color 
marks  indelibly  the  offence,  and  reveals  it  to  e?erj 
eye.  Conceive  that,  even  in  your  virtuous  and  pcd* 
ished  country,  if  every  bastard  through  all  the  cir- 
cles of  your  social  system  was  thus  branded  by  na- 
ture, and  known  to  all,  what  shocking  devek^ 
ments  might  there  not  be !  How  little  indignatioa 
might  your  saints  have  to  spare  for  the  licentioas- 
ness  of  the  slave  region.  But  I  have  done  if  ith  this 
disgusting  topic.  And  I  think  I  may  justly  con- 
clude, after  all  the  scandalous  charges  which  tea* 
table  gossip  and  long-gowned  hypocrisy  have 
brought  against  the  slaveholders,  that  a  people 
whose  men  are  proverbially  brave,  intellectual  cmd 
hospitable,  and  whose  women  are  unaffectedly 
chaste,  devoted  to  domestic  life  and  happy  in  it| 
can  neither  be  degraded  nor  demoralized,  whatever 
their  institutions  may  be.  My  decided  opinion  is, 
that  our  system  of  isdavery  contributes  largely  to 
the  development  and  culture  of  these  high  and 
noble  qualities." 

And  again  he  says: 

''  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  subscribe  in  full  to 
the  sentiment  so  often  quoted  by  the  abolitionwtSi 
and  by  Mr.  Dickinson  in  his  letter  to  me :  '  JSmm 
sum  et  nihil  humanum  a  me  aUenum  putOy  as  teau- 
lated  and  practically  illustrated  by  them*  ~  8noh  a 
doctrine  would  give  wide  authority  to  #very  one 
for  the  roost  dangerous  intenneddliiig  with  Ibe 
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Hi «;  lioiitdiidd^'  maxifli,  r^imA 

didl^  waHii  of  lilbj  ]k» 

Inroktii  eiown ;  and  {odbalAir^irillt 

StiUi  «MKgh  a  daTahokhr/ I  'fiAidfr 

mJF  oblifatioiis  asa  mail  ^r^BBdvliMliJ^ 

treat  humaiiely  tbe  fellow  <0i»atarb# 

entrasMd  to  my  cfaarga^^   I  fed 

seaedtive  xind'er  the  aecclsafioa  of 

pesed  to  defead  mjeelf  and  Mloi^ 

agsinst^Uv  It  is  certainly  the 

am  conyiaced  that  it  is  also  die  desimai 

of  ns^  to  treat  our  slaves  with,  ptdf/eH 

is  necessary  to  our  deriving  the  gteai 

profit  from  them;     Of  this  w^  naiii|b 

And  you  snatch  from  us  the  only 

Americans  could  derive  from  the  op 

tation  of  being  wholly  devoted  to 

which  your  disinterested  and  gol 

trymen  delight  to  cast  upon  us,  whenjMr 

less  declare  that  we  are  ready  to  eaoitfiMi 

pleasure  of  being  inhuman.    Yoa  fea|«ybsi 

Mr.  Pitt  could  never  get  over  the  ideai 

terest  would  insure  kind  treatment  loi 

you  told  him  your  woful  stories  of  tlie^ 

sage.    Mr.  Pitt  was  right  in  tiie  first 

erred,  under  your  tuition,  in  not  peroei 

ference  between  a  temporary  and 

ship  of  them.    Slaveholders  are  no 

than  other  men.    They  have  passibtia,.v 

themi  as  ypu  may  supposei  do  not  «t 


Strain  them.  Neither  do  husbandsi  jmreiiteiy  arikd 
friends.  And  in  each  of  these  relations  as  serious 
sufferings  as  frequently  arise  from  lincontroHed 
passions  as  ever  does  in  that  of  master  and  slav^ 
and  with  as  little  chance  of  indemnity.  Yet  you 
would  not  on  that  account  break  them  up.  I  hatd 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  slaveholders  are  as 
kind  masters,  as  men  usually  are  kind  husband^ 
parents  and  friends — as  a  general  rule,  kinder.  A 
bad  master — ^he  who  overworks  his  slaves,  provides 
ill  for  them,  or  treats  them  with  undue  severity*-^- 
loses  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  he  would  for  the  violation  of 
any  of  his  social  and  most  of  his  moral  obligations. 
What  the  most  perfect  plan  of  management  would 
be  is  a  problem  hard  to  solve.  From  the  commence* 
ment  of  slavery  in  this  country,  this  sul^ect  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  all  slaveholders,  as  muck  as 
the  improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  man- 
kind has  those  of  the  most  ardent  philanihropists ; 
and  the  greatest  progressive  amelioration  of  the 
system  has  been  effected.  You  yourself  aclwowi 
ledge  that  in  the  early  part  of  your  career  jou  weife 
exceedingly  anxious  for  the  immediate  abolition  6f 
the  slave  trade,  lest  those  engaged  in  it  shoaid  'SO 
mitigate  its  evils  as  to  destroy  the  foroe  of  jtmi 
arguments  and  facts.  The  improvement  "you  then 
dreaded  has  gone  on  steadily  here,  and  would  doubts 
less  have  taken  place  in  the  slave  trade  but  fof  *tlMs 
measures  adopted  to  suppress  it  -  unh  . 

**  Of  late  years  we  have  been  n6t  oaly  amkiyed. 
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litionists.  We  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  some 
privileges;  we  have  been  debarred  from  granting 
new  ones.  In  the  face  of  discussions  which  aim  at 
loosening  all  ties  between  master  and  slave,  we  have 
in  some  measure  to  abandon  our  efforts  to  attach 
them  to  us,  and  control  them  through  their  affec- 
tions and  pride.  We  have  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  the  power  of  fear.  We  must  in  all  our  inter- 
course with  them  assert  and  maintain  strict  mas- 
tery, and  impress  it  on  them  that  they  are  slaves. 
This  is  painful  to  us,  and  certainly  no  present  ad- 
vantage to  them.  But  it  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  abolition  agitation.  We  are  determined  to 
continue  masters,  and  to  do  so  we  have  to  draw  the 
rein  tighter  and  tighter  day  by  day,  to  be  assured 
that  we  hold  them  in  complete  check.  How  far  this 
process  will  go  on  depends  wholly  and  solely  on  the 
abolitionists.  When  they  desist  we  can  relax.  We 
may  not  before.  I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  to  say 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  actual  alarm  and  fear  of  our 
slaves ;  but  under  existing  circumstances  we  should 
be  ineffably  stupid  not  to  increase  our  vigilance  and 
strengthen  our  hands.  You  see  some  of  the  fruits 
of  your  labors.  I  speak  freely  and  candidly — ^not  as 
a  colonist  who,  though  a  slaveholder  has  a  master ; 
but  as  a  free  white  man,  holding,  under  God,  and 
resolved  to  hold,  my  fate  in  my  own  hands ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  my  sentiments,  and  feelings,  and 
determinations  are  those  of  every  slaveholder  in  this 
country. 

"  The  research  and  ingenuity  of  the  abolitionists, 
aided  by  the  invention  of  runaway  slaves — ^in  which 


faenlty,  so  far  as  improrising  falMfanbd'  <goUi  th» 
AfriGan  race  is  without  a  lival-^-liaTe  moceoded 'in- 
shocking  the  world  Witii  a  small  number  of  preilM* 
ded  instances  of  oor  barbarity.  The  only  woodfltr 
is,  that,  considering  the  extent  of  oar  ooantrj,  1k« 
variety  of  oar  popalation,  its  ftackaating  charaoter, 
and  Ae  pablicity  of  all  our  transactions,  tho  namber 
of  cases  collected  is  so  small.  It  spei^s  well  for  m. 
Yet  of  these,  many  ure  false,  all  highly  c<^red ; 
some  occurring  half  a  century,  most  of  them  UMtny 
years  ago;  and  no  doubt  a  lai^  proportion  of  them. 
perpetrated  by  foreigners.  With  a  few  rare  ezoep^ 
tions  the  emigrant  Scotch  and  English  are  the 
worst  masters  among  us,  and  next  to  tliem  our 
Northern  fellow  citizens.  Slaveholders  bom  awd 
bred  here  are  always  more  humane  to  slaves,  add 
those  who  have  grown  up  to  a  large  inheritance  df ' 
them,  the  most  so  of  any — showing  clearly  that  the* 
eifect  of  the  system  is  to  foster  kindly  feelings.  I 
do  not  mean  so  much  to  impute  innate  inhumanity 
to  foreigners,  as  to  lAiow  tlutt  they  come  hdre  with, 
false  notions  of  the  treatment  usual  and  neoeasary' 
for  slaves,  and  that  newly^oqiured  powisr.  here,  vt- 
every  where  else,  is  apt  to  be  abo^.'  I  cannof  - 
enter  into  a  detailed  examination  <tf  the  kmumb  stated' 
by  the  abolitionists.  It  would  be  dtsgnting,  Old' 
of  little  avail.  I  know  nothing  of  tUem;'  Tha**> 
swn  nothing  like  them,  though  bora  and  hted  httn^ 
and  have  rarely  heard  of  any  thing  at  all  to  be'cohi^ 
pared  with  them.  Permit  me  to  say  thatl  4tok 
most  irf*  your  ^ts  mUst  ^ve  been  dmMi  ftoiiarthd 
West  Indies,  where  undoubtedly  «liiTW\*«rei«Mtad 
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armies  and  navies  you  say  are  indispensable,  and 
must  be  kept  up  at  every  sacrifice.  I  answer  that 
they  are  no  more  indispensable  than  slavery  is  to 
us — and  to  you  ;  for  you  have  enough  of  it  in  your 
country,  though  the  form  and  name  differ  from 
ours. 

'^  Depend  upon  it  that  many  things,  and  in  regard 
to  our  slaves,  most  things  which  appear  revolting  at 
a  distance,  and  to  slight  reflection,  would  on  a  nearer 
view  and  impartial  comparison  with  the  customs 
and  conduct  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  strike  you  in  a 
very  different  light.  Remember  that  on  our  estates 
we  dispense  with  the  whole  machinery  of  public 
police,  and  public  courts  of  justice.  Thus  we  try, 
decide,  and  execute  the  sentences,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  which  in  other  countries  would  go  into  the 
courts.  Hence,  most  of  the  acts  of  our  alleged 
cruelty  which  have  any  foundation  in  truth. 
Whether  our  patriarchal  mode  of  administering 
justice  is  less  humane  than  the  assizes  can  only  be 
determined  ,by  careful  inquiry  and  comparison. 
But  this  is  never  done  by  the  abolitionists.  All  our 
punishments  are  the  outrages  of  irresponsible 
power.'  If  a  man  steals  a  pig  in  England  he  is 
transported — torn  from  wife,  children,  parents,  and 
sent  to  the  Antipodes,  infamous,  and  an  outcast  for- 
ever, though  perhaps  he  took  from  the  superabun- 
dance of  his  neighbor  to  save  the  lives  of  his  fam* 
ishing  little  ones.  If  one  of  our  well  fed  negroes, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  fresh  meat,  steals  a  pig,  he 
gets  perhaps  forty  stripes.  If  one  of  your  cottagers 
breaks  into  another's  house,  he  is  hung  for  burglary. 
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If  a  slave  does  the  same  here,  a  few  tashea,  or  per- 
haps a  few  hours  in  th6  stocks,  settles  the  matter. 
Are  our  courts  or  yours  the  litiost  humane  ?  If  sla- 
very were  not  in  question  you  would  doubtless  say 
ours  is  mistaken  lenity.  Perhaps  it  often  is;  and 
slaves  too  lightly  dealt  with  sometimes  grow 
daring.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  and  almost 
always  in  consequence  of  excessive  indulgence,  an 
individual  rebels.  This  is  the  highest  crime  he  can 
commit.  It  is  treason.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  our 
whole  system.  His  life  is  justly  forfeited,  though  it 
is  never  intentionally  taken,  unless  after  trial  in  our 
public  courts.  Sometimes,  however,  in  capturing, 
or  in  self-defence,  he  is  unfortunately  killed.  A 
legal  investigation  always  follows.  But,  terminate 
as  it  may,  the  abolitionists  raise  a  hue  and  cry,  and 
another  '  shocking  case '  is  held  up  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  world  by  tender  hearted  male  and  female 
philanthropists,  who  would  have  thought  all  right 
had  the  master*s  throat  been  cut,  and  would  have 
triumphed  in  it. 

'^  I  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  comparison  between 
the  penalties  inflicted  on  a  slave  in  our  patriarchal 
courts,  and  those  of  the  courts  of  sessions  to  which 
freemen  are  sentenced  in  all  civilized  national  but 
I  know  well  that  if  there  is  any  foult  in  our  crimi^ 
nal  code,  it  is  that  of  excessive  mildness. 

**  Perhaps  a  few  general  facts  will  best  illustiitte 
the  treatment  this  race  receives  at  our  hands. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  it  increases  at  letst  as 
rapidly  as  the  white.  I  believe  it  is  aii  estab- 
lihsed  law,  that  populatioa  .thrives  in  proportaaiOL 
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to  its  comforts.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
these  people  are  not  recruited  by  immigration 
from  abroad  as  the  whites  are,  and  that  they 
are  usually  settled  on  our  richest  and  and  least 
healthy  lands,  the  fact  of  their  equal  comparative 
increase  and  greater  longevity,  outweighs  a  thou- 
sand abolition  falsehoods,  in  favor  of  the  leniency 
and  providence  of  our  management  of  them.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  there  are  incomparably  fewer 
cases  of  insanity  and  suicide  among  them  than 
among  the  whites.  The  fact  is,  that  among  the 
slaves  of  the  African  race  these  things  are  almost 
wholly  unknown.  However  frequent  suicide  may 
have  been  among  those  brought  from  Africa,  I  can 
say  that  in  my  time  I  cannot  remember  to  have 
known  or  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  deliberate 
self-destruction,  and  but  of  one  of  suicide  at  all.  As 
to  insanity,  I  have  seen  but  one  permanent  case  of 
it,  and  that  twenty  years  ago.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  among  three  millions  of  people  there  must  be 
some  insane  and  some  suicides;  but  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  more  cases  of  both  occur  annually 
among  every  hundred  thousand  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  than  among  all  our  slaves.  Can  it 
be  possible,  then,  that  they  exist  in  that  state  of 
abject  misery,  goaded  by  constant  injuries,  outraged 
in  their  affections,  and  worn  down  with  hardships, 
which  the  abolitionists  depict,  and  so  many  igno- 
rant and  thoughtless  persons  religiously  believe? 

"  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  nothing  can  be  more 
untrue  than  the  inferences  drawn  from  what  is  so 
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constantly  harped  on  by  abolitionistB.  Some  pam- 
fal  instances  perhaps  may  occur.  Very  few  that  can 
be  prevented.  It  is,  and  it  always  has  been  an  cA)]eot 
of  prime  consideration  with  our  slaveholders  to 
keep  families  together.  Negroes  are  themselves 
both  perverse  and  comparatively  indifferent  about 
this  matter.  It  is  a  singular  trait,  that  they  almost 
invariably  prefer  forming  connections  with  slaves 
belonging  to  other  masters,  and  at  some  distance. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  prevent  separations 
sometimes,  by  the  removal  of  one  owner,  his  death, 
or  failure,  and  dispersion  of  his  property.  In  aU 
such  cases,  however,  every  reasonable  effort  is  made 
to  keep  the  parties  together,  if  they  deidre  it  And 
the  negroes  forming  these  connexions,  knowing  the 
chances  of  their  premature  dissolution,  rarely  com- 
plain more  than  we  all  do  of  the  inevitable  strokes 
of  fate. .  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  negro  prefers 
to  give  up  his  family  rather  than  separate  from  his 
master.  I  have  known  such  instances.  As  to  wil- 
fully selling  off  a  husband  or  wife,  or  child,  I  believe 
it  is  rarely,  very  rarely  done,  except  when  some 
offence  has  been  committed  demanding  '  transporta-" 
tion.'  At  sales  of  estates^  and  even  at  sheriff's 
sales,  they  are  always,  if  possible,  sold  in  &miliee. 
On  the  whole,  notwithstandine4he  migratory  phar- 
acter  of  our  population,  I  believe  there  are'  moie 
families  among  our  slaves,  who  have  lived  and  di^ 
together  vrithout  losing  a  single  member  fromikeir 
circle,  except  by  the  process  of  nature,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  constant,  xminterrupted  connnnjiioii, 

than  have  flourished  ib  the  same  spaoe  of  tin#  and 
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among  the  same  number  of  civilized  people  ia  mod- 
ern times.  And  to  sum  up  all,  if  pleasure  is  cor- 
rectly defined  to  be  the  absence  of  pain — which,  so 
far  as  the  great  body  of  mankind  is  concerned,  is 
undoubtedly  its  true  definition — I  believe  our  slaves 
are  the  happiest  three  millions  of  human  beings  on 
whom  the  sun  shines.  Into  their  Eden  is  coming 
Satan  in  the  guise  of  an  abolitionist." 

The  following  rebuke  towards  Clarkson  and  his 
confreres  exposes  that  canting  philosophy  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  English  aboli- 
tion character : 

"  If  any  farther  proof  was  wanted  of  the  utter  and 
well  known  though  not  yet  openly  avowed  failure 
of  West  Indian  emancipation,  it  would  be  furnished 
by  the  startling  fact,  that  the  African  Slave  Trade 
has  been  actually  revived  under  the  auspices  and  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government.  Under  the  spe- 
cious guise  of  'Immigration'  they  are  replenishing 
those  islands  with  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Your  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  founded  on  that  coast 
to  prevent  the  slave  trade,  and  peopled,  by  the  bye, 
in  the  first  instance  by  negroes  stolen  from  these 
States  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  is  the  Depot 
where  captives  taken  from  Slavers  by  your  armed 
vessels  are  transported.  I  might  say  returned, 
since  nearly  half  the  Africans  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  are  understood  to  be  embarked  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  wretched  survivors  who  are  there  set 
at  liberty,  are  immediately  seduced  to  *  immigrate* 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  business  is  systematically 
carried  on  by  Black  *  Delegates,'  sent  expressly  from 
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the  West -Indies,  where  ba  arrival  the  ^iinin^ 
grUnts'  ate  sold  into  Slavery  fat  twentyHJiie  ^ears, 
under  conditions  ridiculously  trivial  and  wickedly 
void,  since  few  or  none  will  he  ahle  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  them.  The  whole  prime  of  Jife 
thus  pasised  in  bondage,  it  is  contemplated, >  anil 
doi:^tless  it  will  be  carried  into  e0ect^  to  turn  tiiem 
out  in  their  old  age  to  shift  for  themselves,  khd  to 
supply  their  places  with  fresh  and  vigorons  ^Im^ 
migrants/  Was  ever  a  system  of  slavery  so  bar- 
barous devised  before  ?  Can  you  think  oi  compar- 
ing it  with  ours  ?  Even  your  own  religious  mis- 
sionaries at  Sierra  Leone  denounce  it  ^as  'worse 
than  the  slave  state  in  Africa.'  And  your  Blacik 
Delegates,  fearful  of  the  influence  of  these  Inifh 
sionaries,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  inadequate 
supply  of  captives,  are  now  preparing  to  proctire 
the  able  bodied  and  comparatively  industrious 
Kroomen  of  the  interior,  hy  purchasing  from  their 
Headmen  the  privilege  of  inveigling  them  to  Uie 
West  India  market !  So  ends  the  magnificent  furoe 
— ^perhaps  I  should  say  tragedy,  of  West  India 
Abolition!  I  wiU  not  harrow  your  ifeeliiigs  by  i^ 
ing  yoU'to  review  the  laboris  of  your  tife  and  ^XLwap 
what  you  and  your  brother  ehthuaiaats  hfavec  ai^ 
complished  for  *  injured  Africa/^lfut  while  ^reeiolg 
with  Lord  Sto well,  that 'YiUeihagadbcayed/ind 
admitting  that  slavery  ^ight  d6  sd  also»:It^ik  I 
am  fully  justified  by  paned  bsA  paskiog  efveqtsiti 
saying,  as  Mr.  Orosvenor  said  of  the  'sM^^^^^l^^ 
that  its  aboUtum  is  *  impossible.' "  "^  j^**  ' 
The  ignorance  manifested  by  die  jM/gn^m 
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is  only  equalled  by  their  deliberate  treason  against 
our  Republic.  Clarkson  says  in  writing  to  certain 
Americans  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  calling  men 
Americans  who  can  sympathise  with  the  following 
sentiment :  "  You  must  either  separate  yourselves 
from  all  political  connection  with  the  South."  Geo. 
Thompson  also  spoke  in  the  most  bitter  and  trea- 
sonable manner  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  coun- 
try ;  and  there  are  persons  born  on  the  soil  of 
America  not  ashamed  to  associate  with  such  men. 
Cannot  their  machinations  be  seen  through — is  not 
the  severance  of  these  States  the  very  thing  aimed 
at  and  desired  by  the  despots  of  Europe,  so  that  the 
Kossuths,  Mazzinis  and  McManuses  shall  have  no 
spot  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven  to  flee  to  ?  Ame- 
ricans who  have  not  viewed  this  matter  seriously 
will  do  well  to  observe  how  the  abolitionists  sympa- 
thise with  each  other.  The  tyrants  of  the  old  world 
are  even  vigilant  to  destroy  our  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ac- 
complish their  wicked  and  treasonable  designs. 

The  only  way  to  counteract  the  machinations  is 
by  demanding  a  full  and  open  discussion  upon  the 
question  of  races ;  and  before  one  year  has  passed 
away  the  abolitionists  will  meet  only  to  be  laughed 
at  and  despised,    v^ 

The  late  Major  Noah  says, 

''  Setting  aside  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of 
the  position,  that  slavery  is  a  natural  condition  of 
the  Negro,  which  must  of  necessity  exist  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  imperfect  organization  of  the 
negro,  we  flow  come  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
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not  absolutely  necessary  as  a  component  element  in 
the  structure  of  society  in  this  country.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  result  of  a  dense  population  in 
the  southern  states,  exclusively  composed  of  whites, 
we  would  now  put  the  question  whether  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  have  cultivated  the  soil  of  the 
southern  states,  possessing  the  peculiarities  of  cli- 
mate which  they  do,  without  the  aid  of  a  negro 
population?  Whether  the  staple  commodities  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.,  which  are  the  growth  of 
that  peculiar  climate  and  soil,  could  have  ever  been 
brought  to  the  successful  cultivation  that  they  have 
been  without  slave  labor  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  these 
rich  staples  to  which  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as  of 
the  South,  owe  all  the  wealth,  prosperity  and  great- 
ness of  our  country,  would  have  been  a  dead  letter 
without  the  aid  of  slave  labor?  Is  it  not  certain 
that,  without  this  dispensation  in  our  behalf,  the 
whole  South  would  have  been  an  entire  swamp  and 
morass  of  stagnant  pools  and  weedist,  and  overgrown 
forests  ?  We  think  this  undeniable.  And  who  are 
those  that  have  been  most  benefitted  and  most  en^ 
riched  by  this  state  of  things  ?  The  North  and  her 
enterprising  citizens,  who  have  been  the  active 
traders  that  have  broughtihis  wealth  info  the  marketi 
and  who,  for  want  of  any  peculiar  staplM  theim* 
selves,  have  become  the  factors  and  merchants,  fmd 
ship  builders  and  manufacturersiy  by  which  the  ga(wt 
southern  staple  of  cotton  has  been  constime^  und 
turned  into  a  most  profitable  gourcci  of  wealt^.  The 
North,  therefore,  in  countenancing  $my  interferenoe 
with  the  slave  property  of  the  SotithiOtin  endSet^ 
voring  by  emancipationi  aboUtioii,  0ff'oUievwiiMi# 
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weaken  the  relation  existing  between  master  and 
slave,  is  stabbing  her  own  vital  interests  to  the 

heart.'' 

Mr.  Franklin,  in  his  "  Present  State  of  Hayti," 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  consequences  of 
free  labor  in  that  island  : 

"I  cannot  avoid  repeating  that  Hayti  must  not 
be  held  up  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  free  labor;  but  that  it  ought  rather  to  be 
the  beacon  to  warn  the  government  of  England 
against  an  experiment  which  may  prove  absolutely 
fatal  to  her  colonial  system.  If  it  be  not  wished 
that  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  has  befallen  Hayti 
should  overtake  our  colonies,  that  they  should  be 
rendered  wholly  unproductive  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  property  invested  in  them 
should  be  preserved  from  destruction,  the  advisers 
of  the  crown  must  pause  before  they  listen  to  the 
ill-judged  suggestions  of  enthusiasts ;  for  they  must 
banish  from  their  minds  the  idea  that  the  work  of 
cultivation  can  bo  made  productive  by  means  of 
free  labor.  Such  a  thing  appears  to  me  impossible. 
The  negro,  constituted  as  he  is,  has  such  an  aver- 
sion to  labor,  and  so  great  a  propensity  for  indul- 
gence and  vice,  that  no  prospect  of  advantage  can 
stimulate  him ;  and  as  for  emulation  it  has  not  the 
slightest  influence  over  him.  Without  force  he 
will  sink  into  lethargy,  and  revert  to  his  primitive 
savage  character,  and  the  only  feasible  and  effectual 
plan  to  promote  his  civilization  is  to  persist  in  those 
measures  which  compel  him  to  labor,  inculcate  mo- 
rality, and  t'end  to  extirpate  those  vices  which  are 
inherent  in  the  descendants  of  the  African  race." 
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CHAPTEaXT. 

CON  BAD. 

JmoE  CotfRAD  in  his  "  Plea  for  ihe  South,"  pnlK 
lished  in  1836,  says : 

"  We  are  willing,  for  the  lake^f  investigating  the 
practicability  of  abolition,  to  suppose  ImpoasibilitieB 
— to  imagine  that  the  Southern  states  are  vilUng  to 
witness,  with  apathy  and  indifierence,  the  most 
sacred  prorisionsof  the  constitution  violated,  and- 
their  domestic  institutjons  and  domestics  rights 
trampled,  by  their  brethren,  in  the  dust.  We  are 
willing  to  suppose,  that  they  will  voluntarily  sui^ 
render  their  chartered  rights,  quietly  b^gar  them* 
selves  and  their  children,  and  tamely  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  management  of  the  Northern 
fonatics :  in  short  that  the  slave-holders  will  them- 
selves become  abolitionists.  StiU  it  ipouJd  be  tm* 
possible  to  ^tct  aiotition  mithout  commotion  emd 
bloodshed,  without  the  desolation  of  the  entire  Southi 
and  the  extermination  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  races 
which  inhabit  it. 

"  Were  the  slaves  emancipated  they  would  claim 
political  and  social  equality.  This  is- already  daim- 
ed  by  the  abolitionists;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  mass  of  ignorant  freed  men,  drunken  with  the 
excitement  of  unwonted  exemption  from  restrain^ 
would  be  more  moderate  in  their  views  or  desire^ 
than  their  pious  and  tet^perate  advocates  in  the 
North.  They  would  claim  political  and  ineul 
equOity.    Would  it  be  denied?    Ifio^t^wo«14 
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in  the  exultation  an 
importancei  demaili 
collision,  they  would  at  ofioe^ftll  ujpon  #11 
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and  wreati  or  attempt  io 
the  Sbuiheni  alttM  frotti  flmt 
of  the  sword.    Whatever  might^bii) 
-*-%e  iinmediaie  ooniequdHoei 
ext^niination.  ;  [adii'ft> 

'« But  let  us  suppose  thMihetoii^il^^^ 
ceded,  and  thatthe  daye  wasatoAfe  *      -  -^^^    •«- 
the  privileges  and  powers  of  compliM^ 
the  right  to  tote,  to  hold  office,  to; 
nlze  armies,  &c.  &c.  Can  any  mai^xiii  ^iBi^ 
of  reason,  uninfluenced  by  fanatiGisQi|i 
to  look  dispassionately  at  fietcts, 
two  races  c^d  exist  together,  in  IvM^di^P 
such  circumstances  ?    Can  it  be 
social  amalgamation  will,  or  can,  |aluf^ 
reader  has  no  doubt  noted  wr&  dipj 
regret  the  proscriptive  and  bitter 
tieiEt  as  they  now  exist  in  this  counti^Vii 
tion,  united   by  every  national  lakiKv 
language,  character,  interests  and  fedil 
together  by  all  the  bonds  of  kindred^ 
divided  by  the  spirit  of  fisiction,  that  tib^i 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  Unioiifii 
times  endangered.    If  such  e: 
our  present   population,  what.mustii 
when  the  South  is  possessed  by  tw( 
in  color,  character  and  interests?    Wfeffc 
overthrow  the  barrier  wUch  indvM^id^ 
them?    What  magic  will  remot^^^ 
which   makes   social    amalgamatioin  llaiiiHHll 
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Without  kindred  connectiona,  without  Rooiil  or 
sexual  iiitercour8e,-.with  every  thing  that  oaa  sefia- 
rate  and  embitter  the  races — ^it  is  impossible  that 
they  could  move  in  the  same  sphere.  It  is  impoa- 
sible  that  they  could  sit  in  the  same  legislative  hall, 
stand  in  the  same  military  ranks,  occupy  the  same 
civil  posts,  or  mingle  in  the  same  political  meetings. 
So  long  as  intermarriage  is  out  of  the  question,  so 
long  must  these  prejudices — the  necessary  result 
of  social  separation — prevail.  On  one  side  will  be 
the  whites,  on  the  other  the  blacks;  on  one  side  the 
intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  country,  on  the 
other  the  ignorance  and  barbarity ;  on  one  side  ihe 
wealth,  on  the  other  the  poverty ;  on  one  side  con- 
tempt and  the  feeling  produced  by.  former  power, 
on  the  other  dark  brooding  feelings  of  malice  and 
revenge.  The  blacks,  too,  would  be  unwilling  to 
work,  and  when  pressed  by  want — would  rvrmch 
the  means  of  existence  from  the  white  man,  and  in 
case  of  resistance,  resort  to  the  torch  and  the  knife. 
The  lands  would  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
whites,  and  being  the  only  source  of  wealtii,  the 
impoverished  negroes  would  insist  on  their  division. 
A  thousand  subjects  of  contention  would  arise ;  and 
when  the  parties  are  indlBsolubly  divided,  separated 
by  the  hand  of  Nature,  marked,  on  the  front,  as 
foes,  and  embittered  by  every  feeling  of  bostiUi^ 
which  can  enter  into  human  qnarrels — ^the  arbitra- 
ment must  eventually  be  by  the  sword.* 

•  The  follDvioK  «xtnet  b»m  Da  LusitiBik  ooattiu  iMfwiilw  nd 
pnvnun  trailu,  wUsh  ilMnld  aot  ba  omleok»d  b]r  thi  poUlM  pU> 
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* '  The  abolitionist  will,  perhaps,  point  to  th  e*1Morth- 
ern  states,  as  furnishing  a  proof  of  the  safety  of 
abolition.  It  is  true,  that  the  slaves  have  been 
emancipated  in  the  North — ^it  is  also  true  that  they 
have  not  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  But 
the  facts  {irove  nothing  for  the  abolitionists.  Not- 
withstanding the  paucity  of  the  numbers  of  the 
blacks,  they  have  given  the  greatest  trouble  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Northern  cities.  Insignificant  in 
power  and  resources,  they  are  still  insolent  and 
arrogant  to  a  degree  which  renders  them  dangerous 
to  the  community.  The  officers  of  justice  scarce 
venture  to  arrest  them ;  and  it  is  a  task  of  great  and 
mortal  peril  to  take  a  fugitive  slave,  or  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  from  among  them.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  columns  of  our  news- 
papers, which  give,  almost  weekly,  accounts  of  res- 
cues by  the  blacks.    The  very  hall  of  the  Court 

**  The  more  I  have  travelled,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  race$ofmm 
form  the  great  secret  of  hUtory  and  mannera.  Man  is  not  so  capable  of 
education  as  philosophers  imagine.  The  influence  of  governments  and 
laws  has  less  power,  radically,  than  is  supposed,  over  the  manners  and 
instincts  of  any  people,  while  the  primitive  constitution  and  the  blood 
of  the  race  have  always  their  influence,  and  manifest  themselves,  thou- 
sands of  years  afterwards,  in  the  physical  formations  and  moral  habits  of 
a  particular  family  or  tribe.  Human  nature  flows  in  rivers  and  streams 
into  the  vast  ocean  of  humanity ;  but  its  waters  mingle  but  slowly,  some- 
times never;  and  it  emerges  again,  like  the  Rhone  from  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva, with  its  own  taste  and  color.  Here  is  indeed  an  abyss  of  thought 
and  meditation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  grand  secret  for  legislators.  As 
long  as  they  keep  the  spirit  of  the  race  in  view  they  succeed ;  but  they 
fail  when  they  strive  against  this  natural  predisposition :  nature  is 
stronger  than  they  are.  This  sentiment  is  not  that  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  present  time,  but  it  is  evident  to  the  traveller;  and  there  is  more 
philosophy  to  be  found  in  a  caravan  journey  of  a  hundred  leagues,  than 
in  ten  years  reading  and  meditation.'* 


Hottse^n  Philadelpbia,  ivas  made  tlie  mme.nf  a 
rescue  but  a  short  time  since ;  and  the  judge  bkiv- 
self  saw,  through  the  window,  the  officers  of  the 
court  assailed  and  the  prisimer  seized  by  a^negio 
mob. 

''  While  referring  to  the  free  negroes  of  the  NorUi, 
it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the  social  and 
moral  improvement,  promised  by  the  abolitionists 
as  the  result  of  emancipatioui  has  been  there  at- 
tained. The  negro  in  the  North  has  equal,  if  not 
superior  advantages  to  the  mass  of  poor  white  men. 
Our  public  institutions  afford  him  the  advantages 
of  an  education;  and  the  partiality  of  the  negroites 
furnishes  him  with  every  advantc^e  for  theproser 
cution  of  business.  It  cannot,  hoiyever,  be  boasted, 
that  his  intellectual  character  has  been  materially 
elevated,  or  his  moral  nature  greatly  improved. 
The  free  blacks  are,  in  the  mass,  the  most  igno- 
rant, voluptuous,  idle,  vicious,  impoverished,  and 
degraded  population  of  this  country.  Tliey  are 
seldom  seen  pursuing  regular  trades,  imd  avdd  all 
continuous  labor  with  characteristic  solicitude. 
They  have  sunk  lower  than  the  Southern  ^daves^ 
and  constitute  but  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  advan- 
tages of  abolition."    227—880. 

HATTIEN  IN8UBBECTI0N. 

'*  1.  The  first  act  of  open  rebdMon  took  plaae,  on 
the  Cape,  in  August^  1791.  The  slaves  muidered 
the  whites,  and  burned  all  the  improvements. .  The 
slaves  of  the  neighbouring  plantations  joinedibem ; 
and  the  whole  South  was  thnatened  with  nua. 
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*  The  barbarity/   says  Franklin,   *  which    marked 
their  progress  exceeds  description ;  an  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  the  whites  ensued,  except  in  in- 
stances where  some  of  the  females  were  reserved 
for  a  more  wretched  doom,  being  made  to  submit 
to  the  brutal  lusts  of  the  most  sanguinary  wretches 
that  ever  disgraced   humanity.     Cases  are   upon 
record,  where  the  most  amiable  of  the  female  sex 
were  first  brought  forth  to  see  their  parents  inhu- 
manly butchered,  and  were  afterwards  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  embraces  of  the  very  villain  who 
acted  as  their  executioner.    The  distinctions  of  age 
had  no  effect  on  these  ruthless  savages ;  for  even 
girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  were  made  the 
objects  of  satiating  their  lust  and  revenge.     Nothing 
could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  white  people ; 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  unhappy  women  struck 
every  one  with  horror.    Such  a  scene  of  massacre 
has  scarcely  been  heard  of,  as  that  which  accom- 
panied the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  the 
South."     258—259. 

"  2.  The  ravages  of  the  slaves,  meanwhile,  con- 
tinued. The  loss  of  the  whites  was  extensive,  but 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  slaves.  It  is  estimated  that 
ten  thousand  slaves  perished,  by  the  sword  and  by 
famine,  in  the  first  revolt  in  the  South.  In  their 
encounters  with  the  whites,  they  exhibited  no 
courage ;  and  when  successful,  it  was  wholly  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  immense  superiority  of  numbers. 
Cowardly,  ignorant,  and  unprovided  with  military 
resources,  they  were  cut  down  by  thousands,  and 
might  have  been  readily  suppressed,  had  not  the 
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policy  of  the  National  Gorerntaisnt  iiifiiiMl^iliA  dm- 

tr9Cted  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  colony.^  -"OtftK  ' 

''  3.  When  the  revolters  first  entered  the^  i($lt|r, 

every  man,  woman,  and  child,  were  bayonetfild  or 

cut  down  with  such  instruments  as  they  eould 

muster ;  but  the  young  females  were,  in  most  dases, 

spared  for  the  momentary  gratification  of  the  lust 

of  those  into  whose  hands  they  fell ;  one  case  of  the 

most  singular  enormity  took  place : — ^the  leader  of 

the  revolted  slaves,  named  Grautier,  had  entered  the 

house  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  the  square,  in 

which  were  the  proprietor,  his  wife,  his  two  sons 

and  three  daughters.    The  sons  were  young,  not 

exceeding  the  age  of  ten,  but  the  daughters  were 

elegant  young  women,  the  eldest  about  eighteen, 

and  the  youngest  not  exceeding  fourteen.     Gaut^^ 

assisted  by  one  or  two  wretches,  equally  inhum^, 

promised  to  spare  the  family,  on  account  of  his  hat^ 

ing  received  many  acts  of  kindness  from  the  father, 

to  whom  he  was  often  sent  by  his  master  on  busi^ 

ness,  he  being  a  domestic  slave.    Theiie  poor  ciMi- 

tures,  who  were  at  first  half  expiring  from  the  tem^ 

of  the  scene  around  them,  ^nd  from  the  ideai  fit 

being  the  captives  of  barbatians^  recotered  soiitie^ 

what  from  the  alarm  into  Which  thejr  liad  beei^ 

thrown,  through  the  promises  of  secUriQrt  ^tfEr^U^ 

conditionally  pledged  to  them ;  and  idth^h  iMPt 

permitted  to  go  out  (^  the  sight  df  their  Mpiei^  Ulk/^ 

did  not  apprehend  thai  any  mhN^f  wasift^MO^ 

and  that  their  lives  w€ire  to  be  si^tfifidiitJ'H^ 

pressed  with  th^  ideii  «f  Mtfety,  tlMy'^hM^dedM*  to 

wepare  a  repaM  for  IliMr  «Upp<iied^^^g^ 
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ate  upoir  wliiA  pteu  >^i4f 
their  unhappy,  capUyes  6^  Jj|^ 
able  todevise  any  thing  likel|[:lf^|pi 
^same  to  the  savage  MeolntioKi^:^ 
all.    The  ^daughtera  were  lockl4^ 
under  the  wateh  of  two  of  the 
remainder  of  them  commenced 
bayoneting  the  two  aons*^ 
jkneesy  imploring  mercy  with  pi 
the  same  fiette;  whilst  the  h 
hand  imd  foot,  was  barbaroudy 
first  his  arms,  and  then  hit  le^ 
wards  run  through  the  body.     D 
thirsty  scene,  the  daughters,  ig 
end  of  their  parents,  were  in  a  atai(9  t 
terror  not  to  be  described,  y^  ^pp^^. 
lives  were  safe.    But,  alas !  how 
for  their  destiny  was  fixed,  and  their 
Gautier  and  his  diabolical  assooiati^ 
room,  stripped  them  naked,  and  ooai^[|£|||ff||; 
defenceless  persons  the  most  brutal 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
thrown  into  the  fiames,  which  werif:^ 
ing  them,  where  they  all  p^ished*'^  ^  > 
'^4•  On  the  first  of  January,  ISQ^ 
olared  independent    Pe8Sfiliiie%  w^^ 
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Tested  with  the  chief  comnumd,  on  ihedeparbure  of 
the  French,  permitted  those  who  wished  it-to  Imto 
the  island,  but  in  the  moat  solemn  manner  promiwd 
protection  and  secarity  to  those  who  piefeired 
remaining^.  The  inhabitants  availed  themselves  pf 
this  offer  of  clemency,  and  remained.  But  soarcelj 
were  they  ia  .the  power  of  this  mo&ster,  before  ha 
invited,  by  a  general  call,  the  people  to  revenge 
their  wrongs,  and  execate  vengeance  on  the  whites. 
'The  white  French  people,  therefore,'  says  Fruik- 
lin,  *  were  indiscriminately  sacrificed.  No  age  nor 
sex  was  spared ;  the  brutal  soldiers,  led  on  by  their 
merciless  officers,  ran  from  door  to  door,  and  left  not 
one  alive  whom  they -could  find  within ;  the  fsm^es, 
whose  amiable  softness  might  have  stayed  the  hand 
of  the  savage  in  his  native  wilds,  first  endured  tiie 
most  dreadful  violation,  and  then  were  Inyoneted 
and  most  shockingly  mangled.' 

"  This  massacre  of  an  entire  popalatioii,  vras  sne- 
ceeded  by  an  act  of  crafty  ferocity,  which  hiitwy 
cannot  parallel.  'He  gave  out  by  proclamation, 
that,  as  he  intended  to  stay  his  vengeance  for  the 
sufferings  to  which  his  brethren  had  been  expose^ 
all  those  who  had  escaped  execution  under  his  mili- 
tary decree,  should  appear  at  an  appointed  ^>ot,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  tickets,  w^ieh  might  ia 
future  protect  them  from  the  vei^esflaee  if  &e 
people ;  and  many  who  bad  been  fortonato  eiwtigh 
to  escape,  as  they  thought,  in  the  first  masaBore,fae- 
came  the  victims  of  the  sec<Hid ;  for  no  aooiker  did 
these  unsuspecting  and  deluded  ufeaBaw  obtain 
what  they  conceived  an  BMninmMi  tiiAt  their  Utw 
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would  be  spared,  than,  leaving  their  hiding  places^ 
they  ran  with  eagerness  to  the  place  announced  for 
issuing  the  tickets,  when  they  were  immediately 
seized  and  led  away  for  instant  execution.'  "  266-267. 

''  5.  The  population  of  the  island  previous  to  the 
revolution  was  estimated  at  643,000.  The  popula- 
tion in  1802  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  375,000. 
Such  were  the  ravages  of  the  revolution.  The  popu- 
lation in  1 826  appears  to  have  been  423,042.  The 
increase  of  population  is  estimated  at  sixty-one  hun- 
dredths per  cent.,  which  is  very  little  more  than  one 
half  the  increase  in  densely  peopled  countries.  The 
people  of  Hayti  are  universally  described  as  idle, 
improvident,  licentious  and  immoral.  Mackenzie, 
the  British  consul,  in  his  report  to  government  says, 
— *  No  measures  of  the  government  can  induce  the 
young  Creoles  to  labor,  or  depart  from  their  habitual 
licentiousness  and  vagrancy.'  *The  few  young  fe- 
males that  live  on  plantations  seldom  assist  in  any 
labor  whatever,  but  live  in  a  constant  state  of  idle- 
ness and  debauchery.  This  is  tolerated  by  the  sol- 
diery and  military  police,  whose  licentiousness  is 
gratified  by  this  means.'  *  Marriage,  formally  sol- 
emnized, is  not  so  common  as  unions  of  another 
kind ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  man  to  be 
the  protector  of  many  women.' 

"*In  the  interior,'  says  Franklin,  *the  people 
are  in  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degradation— every 
thing  shows  it — ^their  habits  and  manner  of  living. 
In  secluded  places  they  congregate,  and  follow  all 
the  propensities  of  nature ;  and  indulge  in  all  the 
vices  of  lust  and  sensuality,  without  limits,  and 
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without  control.  It  is  not  possible^  I  think,  for  any 
one  to  visit  their  habitationa  withont  returning  from 
them  with  the  conviction  that  their  present  state  is 
much  below  anything  that  can  be  imagined  to  have 
existed  in  the  worst  state  of  society  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  In  the  new  republics  of  Sooth  America, 
in  which  society  is  very  backward  also,  the  prevail- 
ing habits  present  some  appearance  of  improvement ; 
but  in  the  country  districts  of  Hayti  there  are  no 
demonstrations  of  advancement  from  that  deplora- 
ble ignorance  in  which  they  seem  to  have  existed 
from  the  period  of  the  revolution;  no  change  in 
their  loose  and  dissolute  manners  and  customs,  but 
a  fixed  and  determined  perseverance  in  all  the 
primitive  vices  of  the  African  race."    269 — STOu 
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fitity  to  address  ^rt)liie  wdirifii'^ 
the  Hig^  of  Negroei.  f  sadflg^isl 
an  extensive  snrvej  df  Mcfal  affit^^ 
all  ill  a  state  of  th^  fr^litfalte 
as  it  were,  of  ineittricable  ^niA 
present ;  and  being  desirous  to  ad; 
'that  hnge  tipbreak,  and  nnuttera%! 
bling  ruins,  and  to  see  well  that  oiil^ 
Associatibn  of  Associations,  ^le 
qf-Patn-Assodatiohi  whicH  is  %' 
sum  mate  golden  flower  and  sunimfi^ 
Philanthropisms  all  in  one,  do  no<  liiMp 
versal    '^  Sluggard-and-Scoundrd. 
ciety," — we  have  judged  that,  beiotli 
ourselves,  it  w6uld  be  very  prop^ Jh^ 
earnestly,  with  one  another,  and 
on  the  leading  elements  of  our  great 
surely  is  one  of  the  greatest 
council  has  decided,  both  that  the 
as  lying  at  the  bottom,  was  to  be  iSbA 
and  if  possible  the  first  settled ;  and  .^M^ 
was  of  much  more  questionable  wiiido% 
in  short,  I  was  to  be  speaker  on  tlie 
honorable  duty ;  yet,  as  I  said,  a 
Well,  you  shall  hear  what  I  bave  id 
matter;  and  you  will  not  in  the  leasl 
<<  West  Indian  affairs,  as  we  all 
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ci  u*  kootr  tOkOnr  cost,  are  in  a  ratber  tntibloaa  eon- 
ditioil  thici  goodThile.  In  regu^  to  West  Inctiut 
aflt^  however,  Lord  John  Rassell  a  ttblb  to  otno^ 
fert  ns  with  one  fact,  indisputable,  where  so  many 
are  dubious.  That  the  negroes  are  all  ferj  happy, 
and  doing  well.  A  fact  very  comfortable,  indeed. 
West  Indian  whites,  it  is  admitted,  are  far  enough 
from  happy;  West  Indian  colonies  not  nidike  sink- 
ing wholly  into  ruin :  at  home  too,  the  British 
whites  are  rather  badly  off;  several  miUiona  of  them 
hanging  on  the  verge  of  continual  famine ;  and,  in 
single  towns,  many  thousands  of  them  very  sore  put 
to  it,  at  this  time,  not  to  live  '  well,'  or  as  a  man 
should,  in  any  sense,  temporal  or  spiritual,  bat  to 
live  at  all: — these,  again,  are  uncomfortable  fiuits; 
and  they  are  extremely  extensive  and  important 
ones.  But,  thank  heaven,  our  interesting  black 
population-^equalling  almost  in  number  of  heads 
one  of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  fsorth  (in 
quantity  of  intellect,  foculty,  docility,  energy,  and 
available  human  valor  and  value)  perhaps  one  of  the 
streets  of  Seven  dials— are  all  doing  remarkably 
well.  *  Sweet  blighted  lilies,* — as.  the  AmericuL 
epitaph  on  the  nigger  child  has  it— sweat  blighted 
lilies,  they  are  holding  up  their  heads  again  I  How 
pleasant,  in  the  universal  bankraptoy  abroad,  and 
dim  dreary  stagnancy  at  home,  as  if  for  England 
too  there  remained  nothing  bnt  to  Bup|Hress  ^artist 
riots,  banish  united  Irishmen,  vote  the  supplies,  wid 
wait  with  arma  crossed  till  Hack,  anaii^y  Mid 
social  death  devoured  ua  also,  as  it  has  done  ^ 
others ;  how  pleasant  to  have  always  this  feet  to 
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&K  back  tipoQ :  Our  beaisitifol  blftdi  4«ri^^ 
kst  happy ;  with  Utde  labor  ^eept  «9  lliif^gjiy' 
wMd^  auyelj,  in  those  exceU^ort  hcuse  javraiff li||p^ 
wiUiiotfBdl!  .         -^     f!'^  ijru^*i[!fl 

''  Exeter  Hall,  my  philaiiihropie  ftieiiiarl^^ 
its  way  in  this  matter.  The  twm\f: 
mere  trifle,  despatched  with  a  single 
pen,  are  paid ;  and,  far  over  the  sea^  we 
black  persons  rendered  extremely  ^fr&if 
Sitting  yonder  with  their  beantifol  mimBdsi  41^^^ 
the  ears  in  pumpkins,  imbibing  sweet 
juices ;  the  grinder  and  incisor  teetl 
new  work,  and  the  pumpkins  cheap  M' 
those  rich  climates;  while  the  sugar  cropSj 
them  uncut,  because  labor  cannot  be  Mre^^ 
are  the  pumpkins; — and  a%  home  w# 'a|i^vlto|li$ 
quired  to  rasp  from  the  breakfast  loan^  ^iffi0^^^/i^ 
English  laborers  some  slight  'diffinmitMl;! 
duties,'  and  lend  a  poor  half  million^  iHr  a^  ftf i 
millions,  now  and  then,  to  keep  that 
of  matters  going  on.  A  state  of 
contemplate,  in  these  emancipated  ^pwlHb  jif^|| 
human  mind;  which  has  earned 'Us  iHil 
praises  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  loud,  long^-farai^fj 
jahs  of  laudatory  psalmody  from  the 
dom  everywhere,  but  lasting  fieivor  (it  i 
the  Heavenly  Powers  themselves ;— ^wj 
least,  justly  appeal  to  the  Heavenly  Paw< 
them,  if  ever,  in  terrestrial  procedure,  tfaN^i 
match  of  it  ?  Certainly  in  the  past 
human  species  it  has  no  parallel;  iioi^JKi||- 
will  it  have  in  the  future.  m^ii^ 
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^^Sunk  in  deep  froth  txseans  of  '  Benevolence^' 
*^  Fraternity/  *  Emancipation-principle/  'Christian 
Philanthropy/  and  other  most  amiable  looking,  hut 
most  baseless,  and  in  the  end  baleful  and  all-bewil^ 
dering  jargon — sad  product  of  a  sceptical  eighteenth 
century,  and  of  poor  human  hearts  left  destitute  fi 
any  earnest  guidance,  and  disbelieving  that  there 
ever  was  any.  Christian  or  heathen,  and  reduced  fb 
believe  in  rosepink  sentimentalism  alone,  and  to  cul^ 
tivate  the  same  under  its  Christian,  anti-Christian, 
broad-brimmed,  Brutus-headed»  and  other  forms- 
has  not  the  human  species  gone  strange  roads  during 
that  period  ?  and  poor  Exeter  Hall,  cultivating  the 
broad-brimmed  form  of  Christian  sentimentalism. 
and  long  talking  and  bleating  and  braying  in  that 
strain  has  it  not  worked  out  results?  Our  West 
India  legislatings,  with  their  spoutings,  anti-spout^ 
ings,  and  interminable  jangle  and  babble;  our 
twenty  millions  down  on  the  nail  for  blacks  of  bur 
own ;  thirty  gradual  millions  more,  and  many  brave 
British  lives  to  boot,  in  watching  blacks  of  other 
people's ;  and  now,  at  last,  our  ruined  sugar  estates, 
differential  sugar  duties,  immigration  loan,'  and 
beautiful  blacks  sitting  there  up.  to  the  ears  lA 
pumpkins,  and  dioleful  whites  sitting  V«re  without 
potatoes  to  eat;  never,  till  now,  I  thinks  did  the  stih 
look  down  on  such  a  jumble  of  human  nonsentes  ;^ 
of  which,  with  the  two  hot  nights  of  the  MiMingi- 
Despatch  Debate,*  Gfod  grant  thl^i  the  kearafe 
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«»f  Boet  any  reader  now  faoemberitl^  A  ^irf|r  iQpaillileeiiMrjiif 
tome  auehtliiiif, and  of  noite indio  a«vtpapeta ,vpfl^J%imiilf;iri^ 
HI— fast  hastening  to  abolition  for  ereiyoian.!* 
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^Ui  we  have  a  Ipng  W^»  tft4RiMl| 

load  of  Bcmsense  to  d^§^£9  Ip^m^rl 

and  laa^ifi:^  o^webs  to.  ^^ .  %ki 

before  we  get  mtq  the  fpq4  l^gai^r 

act  as  Berious  mea  that  haiYf  wprkifp^  i 

verae,  and  no  longer  as  windy  gfflflPif^^^ 

merely  have .  speeches  to  deUyer  luofd 

write.    Oh  Heaveiiy  in  West  lad^ 

all  manner  of  matters,  it  is  so  wi^h 

the  sorrow!  .;*;;] 

*^  The  West  IndieSy  it  appearsi  are 
as  indeed  is  very  conceivable  in  tluise. 
Where  a  black  man,  by  working  halfl;f^ 
(such  is  the  calculation,)  can  supp^  hi|Q 
of  sun  and  soil,  with  as  much  puin{^% 
fice,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  litUe  stiff  to 
work!    Supply  and  demand,  which|r 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  him,  h4w^  t 
task  of  it  with  such  a  man.    Strong "iptf 
itself  gratis,  rich  soil,  in  those  unpeopl^jpf 
pled  regions,  almost  gratis ;  thdse  a^^.  k^ 
and  half  an  hour  a  day,  directed  U{ho^{ 
produce  pumpkin,  which  is  his/db^i 
fortunate  black  man,  very  swiftly  doe(|j^|^ 
account  with  supply  and  demand  ;-7^c^  ^^ 
the  less  fortunate  white  man  of  the^^i^^f 
ties.    He  himself  cannot  work;   iu^| 
neighbor,  rich  in  pumpkin,  is  in  no  hastii 
him.    Sunk  to  the  ears  in  pumpkini  im' 
charine  juibbs,  and  much  at  his^ik^  iiC 
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he  can  listen  to  the  less  fbrtnnate  white  miftti's  ^de- 
mand/  and  take  his  awn  time  in  supj^Ij^ing  itJ 
Higher  wages,  massa;  higher,  for  your  cane-crop 
cannot  wait ;  still  higher — till  no  conceivahle  opu* 
lence  of  cane-crop  will  cover  such  wages !  In  De- 
merara,  as  I  read  in  the  blue  book  of  last  year,  the 
cane-crop,  far  and  wide,  stands  rotting ;  the  fortu- 
nate black  gentlemen,  strong  in  their  pumpkins, 
having  all  struck  till  the  'demand'  rise  a  little. 
Sweet  blighted  lilies,  now  getting  up  their  heads 
again! 

*' Science,  however,  has  a  remedy  still.  Since 
the  demand  is  so  pressing,  and  the  supply  so  inade- 
quate, (equal  in  fiatet  to  nothing  in  some  places,  as 
appears,)  increase  the  supply;  bring  more  blacks 
into  the  labor-market,  then  will  the  rate  fall,  s^^ 
science.  Not  the  least  surprising  part  of  our  West 
Indian  policy  is  this  recipe  of  '  immigration ;'  of 
keeping  down  the  labor-market  in  those  islands  by 
importing  new  Africans  to  labor  and  live  there.  Ii 
the  Africans  that  are  already  there  could  be  matdb 
to  lay  down  their  pumpkins,  and  labor  for  their  lilt- 
ing, there  are  already  Africans  enough.  If  the  new 
Africans,  after  laboring  a  little,  take  to  pumpkins 
like  the  others,  what  remedy  is  there  ?  To  bring  in 
new  and  ever  new  Africans,  say  you,  till  pumpkins 
themselves  grow  dear;  till  the  country  is  crowded 
with  Africans ;  and  black  men  there,  like  while 
men  here,  are  forced  by  hunger  to  labor  for  fHait 
living  ?  That  will  be  a  .consunlmation.  To  huve 
<  emancipated '  the  West  Indita  into  a  Bfadc  iNbmi 
^-'  free,'  indeed,  but  an  Ireland^  and  black !    The 
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than  a  nigbtmafe  drfiaau:  v     >ij' 

''Our  own  wMte.or  ailUpv 
starving  from  age  to  age  on  i||i$ 
*  freedom/  was  hitherto  the  UpwrnM 
ment  among  the  nations;  bat  whs^  will 
a  Negro  IrelancJi  with  pumpkins  ^iftsll 
scarce  like  potatoes  ?    Imaginatioa  01111 
such  an  object;,  the  belly  of  Chaotf  ntiMt 
like.    The  human  mind,  in  its  wid«f 
has  not  dreamt  yet  of  such  a  *  freedom  * 
be.    Towards  that,  if  Exeter  HsU  an 
supply  and  demand  are  to  continue  omfy 
the  matter,  we  are  daily  travellings  and 
gling,  with  loans  of  half  a  million  and  (mi^% 
accelerate  ourselves.     *    *    *  :  ^^^f  Jm^ 

'*In  fact,  it  will  behove  usof  tiiis 
to  overhaul  our  West  Indian  prooed^trs 
bottom ;  and  to  ascertain  a  little  \MMk4 
that  fact  and  nature  demand  of  U8»  bo^ 
Exeter  Hall  wedded  to  the  Dismal 
mands.    To  the  former  set  of  demands  pa^ 
deavor,  at  our  peril — and   worse  peiil^ 
purse's,  at  our  soul's  peril — ^to  give  alt  ?6! 
To  the  latter  .we  will  very  frequently 
try  if  we  cannot  stop  short  where  they 
the  former;  and  especially  before  an^jip 
black  throat  of  ruin,  whither  they  appeit. 
ing  us.    Alas,  in  many  other  provinces 
West  Indian,   that  unhappy   wedlock  idf 
thropio  Liberalism  and  the  Dismal 
engendered  such  all-enveloping  deloaWM^i 
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mocm-calf  sort ;  and  wrought  huge  woe  fer  us,  ftnd 
for  the  poor  civiUzed  world,  in  these  days.  Ahd 
sore  will  be  the  battle  with  said  moon-calves;  and 
terrible  the  struggle  to  return  but  of  our  delusicms, 
floating  rapidly  on  which,  not  the  West  Indies 
alone,  but  Europe  generally,  is  hearing  the  Niagara 
Falls. 

[^'  Here  various  persons,  in  an  agitated  manneri 
with  an  air  of  indignation,  left  the  room ;  especially 
one  very  tall  gentleman  in  wliite  trousers,  whose 
boots  creaked  much.  The  president,  in  a  resolved 
voice,  with  a  look  of  official  rigor,  whatever  his  own 
private  feelings  might  be,  enjoined,  *  Silence !  Si* 
fence !'    The  meeting  again  sat  motionless. "'3 

*'  My  philanthropic  friends,  can  you  discern  nd 
fixed  headlands  in  this  wide-weltering  deluge  of 
benevolent  twaddle  and  revolutionary  grape-shot 
that  has  burst  forth  on  us ;  no  sure  bearings  at  all? 
Fact  and  Nature,  it  seems  to  me,  say  a  few  words 
to  us,  if  happily  we  have  still  an  ear  for  fact  and 
nature.     Let  us  listen  a  little,  and  try. 

"  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  it  tltiay 

be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  which  no  eloquence  in 

Exeter  Hall,  or  Westminster  Hall,  or  elsewhete,  can 

invalidate  or  hide,  except  for  a  short  time  only,  that 

no  black  man,  who  will  not  work  according  to  wttat 

ability  the  gods  have  given  him  for  working,  Hiui 

the  smallest  right  to  eat  pumpkin,  or  to  ai^y  fractibli 

of  land  that  will  grow  pumpkin,  however  pleiitifiit 

such  land  may  be;  but  has  an  indisputable  and  per* 

petual  right  to  be  com^^Ued,  by  the  real  proprietoti^ 

of  said  land  to  do  coibpet^ht  wcnrk  ftr  his  liviiq;. 
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This  is  the  everlasting  duty  of  all  men,  black  or 
white,  who  are  born  into  this  world.     To  do  com- 
petent work,  to  labor  honestly  according   to   the 
ability  given  them  ;  for  that,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, was  each  one  of  us  sent  into  this  world ;  and 
woe  is  to  every  man  who,  by  friend  or  by  foe,  is 
prevented  from  fulfilling  this  the  end  of  his  being. 
That  is  the  *  unhappy '  lot ;   lot  equally  unhappy 
cannot  otherwise  be  provided  for  man.    Whatsoever 
prohibits  or  prevents  a  man  from  this  his  sacred  ap- 
pointment to  labor  while  he  lives  on  earth — that,  I 
say,  is  the  man's  deadliest  enemy ;  and  all  men  are 
called  upon  to  do  what  is  in  their  power  or  opportu- 
nity towards  delivering  him  from  it.    If  it  be  his 
own  indolence  that  prevents  and  prohibits  him,  then 
his  own  indolence  is  the  enemy  he  must  be  deliv- 
ered from ;  and  the  first  *  right '  he  has — poor  indo- 
lent blockhead,  black  or  white — is,  that  every  un- 
prohibited man,  whatsoever  wiser,  more  industrious 
person  may  be  passing  that  way,  shall  endeavor  to 
*  emancipate '  him  from  his  indolence,  and  by  some 
wise  means,  as  I  said,  compel  him  to  do  the  work  he 
is  fit  for.    This  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature  for  a 
man,  my  beneficent  Exeter  Hall  friends;  this,  that* 
he  shall  be  permitted,  encouraged,  and,  if  need  be, 
compelled  to  do  what  work  the  Maker  of  him  has 
intended  by  the  making  of  him  for  this  world.     Not 
that  he  should  eat  pumpkin  with  never  such  felicity 
in  the  West  India  Islands  is,  or  can  be,  the  blessed- 
ness of  our  black  friend ;  but  that  he  should  do  use- 
ful work  there,  according  as  the  gifts  have  been 
bestowed  on  him  for  that.     And  his  own  happiness, 
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and  that  of  others  arouiid  him,  wUl  alpne  beiMsible 
by  his  and  their  getting  into  such  a  relation  that 
this  can  be  permitted  him,  and  in  case  of  need  ^lat 
this  can  be  compelled  him.  I  beg  you  to  under- 
stand this ;  for  you  seem  to  have  a  little  forgotten 
it,  and  there  lie  a  thousand  inferences  in  it,  vxA 
quite  useless  for  Exeter  Hall,  at  presei^.  The  idle 
black  man  in  the  West  Indies  had  mot  long  since 
the  right,  and  will  again  under  better  fom^v  if  it 
please  Heaven,  have  the  right  (actually  the  first 
'right  of  man'  for  an  indolent  person)  to  be  com- 
peUed  to  work  as  he  was  fit,  and  to  dd  the  Maker's 
will,  who  had  constructed  him  with  such  and  such 
prefigurements  of  capi^bility.  And  I^  incessantly 
pray  Heaven,  all  men,  the  whitest  alike  and  the 
blackest,  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  in  other 
regions  of  the  world,  had  attained  predisely  the 
same  right,  the  divine  right  of  being  compelled,  (if 
^  permitted '  will  not  answer)  to  do  what  work  they 
are  appointed  for,  and  not  to  go  idle  another  minute, 
in  a  life  so  short!  Alas,  we  had  then  a  perfeet 
world!  and  the  millenium,  and  true  'organization 
of  labor,'  and  reign  of  complete  blessedness,  for.  all 
workers  and  men,  had  then  arrived — ^which,  in  these 
our  own  poor  districts  of  the  planet,  as  we  all  lamttit 
to  know,  it  is  very  far  from  having  yet  ddne. 

**  Let  me  suggest  another  consideration  witiidL 
West  India  Islands,  still  full  of  waste  fertility,  pio^ 
dtuse  abundant  pumpkins ;  pumpkins,  howevw^  j^ea 
vnll  please  to  observe,  are  not  the  sole  requisite  for 
human  well-being.  No ;  lor  a  pig  they  are  tiie  one^ 
tiling  needful — but  for  a  man,  ti^ey  are  only  the  fiitlr 
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of  several  things  needful.  And  now,  as  to  the  right 
of  chief  management  in  cultivating  those  West 
India  lands ;  as  to  the  '  right  of  property  *  so  called, 
and  of  doing  what  you  like  with  your  own.  The 
question  is  abstruse  enough.  Who  il;  may  be  that 
has  a  right  to  raise  pumpkins  and  other  produce  on 
those  islands,  perhaps  none  can,  except  temporarily, 
decide.  The  islands  are  good  withal,  for  pepper, 
for  sugar,  for  sago,  arrow-root,  for  coffee,  perhaps 
for  cinnamon  and  precious  spices — things  far  nobler 
than  pumpkins,  and  leading  towards  commerces, 
arts,  politics,  and  social  developments,  which  alone 
are  the  noble  product,  where  men  (and  not  pigs 
with  pumpkins)  are  the  parties  concerned !  Well, 
all  this  fruit,  too,  fruit  spicy  and  commercial,  fruit 
spiritual  and  celestial,  so  far  beyond  the  merely 
pumpkiuish  and  grossly  terene,  lies  in  the  West 
India  lands;  and  the  ultimate  *  proprietorship '  of 
them — why,  I  suppose,^  it  will  vest  in  him  who  can 
the  best  educe  from  them  whatever  of  noble  produce 
they  were  created  fit  for  yielding.  He,  I  compute, 
is  the  real  *  Vicegerent  of  the  Maker  *  there ;  in  him, 
better  and  better  chosen,  and  not  in  another,  is  the 
'  property '  vested  by  decree  of  Heaven's  chancery 
itself! 

"  Up  to  this  time  it  is  the  Saxon  British  mainly ; 
they  hitherto  have  cultivated  with  some  manfulness ; 
and  when  a  manfuller  class  of  cultivators,  stronger, 
worthier  to  have  such  land,  abler  to  bring  fruit  from 
it,  shall  make  their  appearance,  they,  doubt  it  not, 
by  fortune  of  war  and  other  confused  negotiation 
and   vicissitude^  will  be  declared  by  Nature  and 
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Fact  to  he  the  worthier,  and  will  beoHne  proprietots 
— perhaps  also  only  for  a  time.  -  That  ia  HtsB  law,.! 
take  it ;  ultimate,  supreme,  for  all  lands  iu  all  cooa- 
tiies  under  this  sky.  The  one  perfect  etemai  pne^ 
prietor  is  the  Maker  who  created  them ;  the  tempo- 
rary  better  or  worse  proprietor  is  be  whom  ths 
Maker  has  sent  on  that  mission ;  he  who  the  best 
hitherto  can  educe  from  said  lands  the  beneficent 
gifts  the  Maker  endowed  them  with ;  or,  which  is 
but  another  definition  of  the  same  person,  he  who 
leads  hitherto  the  manfullest  life  on  that  bitof  soil, 
doing  better  than  another  yet  found  can  do,  the 
Eternal  Purpose  and  Supreme  Will  there. 

"  And  now  observe,  my  friends,  it  was  not  Black 
Quasbee,  or  those  he  represents,  that  made  thoce 
West  India  Islands  what  they  are,  or  can  by  any 
hypothesis  be  considered  to  have  the  right  of  grow- 
ing pumpkins  there.  For  countless,  ages,  noce 
they  first  mounted  oozy  on  the  back  of  earthquakes, 
from  their  dark  bed  in  the  ocean  deeps,  and  reeking 
saluted  the  tropical  sun,  and  ever  onwards  till  the 
European  white  man  first  saw  them  some  three  short 
centuries  ago,  those  islands  had  produced  mere  jour* 
gle,  savagery,  poison-reptiles,  and  swamp-malaria; 
till  the  white  European  first  saw  them,  they  were 
as  ifnot  yet  created: — their  noble  elements  of  cifliUp 
mon,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  (black  and  gray,)  lying 
all  asleep,  waiting  the  white  Enchanter  who  should 
say  to  them.  Awake!  Till  the, end  of  humaa^i>< 
tory  and  the  sounding  of  the  trump  erf*  doom,  they 
might  have  lain  so,  had  Quasbee  and  the.  like  oj^ 
hiffi  been  the  only  artists  in  the  game.  rSwuE^ 
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fever-jungles,  man-eating  Caribs,  rattle-snakes,  and 
reeking  waste  and  putrefaction— *this  had  been  the 
produce  of  them  under  the  incompetent  Caribal 
(what  we  call  cannibal)  possessors  till  that  time; 
and  Quashee  knows,  himself,  whether  ever  he  could 
have  introduced  an  improvement.  Him,  had  he  by 
a  miraculous  chance  been  wafted  thither,  the  Cari- 
bals  would  have  eaten,  rolling  him  as  a  fat  morsel 
under  their  tongue ;  for  him,  till  the  sounding  of 
the  trump  of  doom,  the  rattle-snakes  and  savageries 
would  have  held  on  their  way.  It  was  not  he,  then ; 
it  was  another  than  he  !  Never  by  art  of  his  could 
one  pumpkin  have  grown  there  to  solace  any  hu- 
man throat ;  nothing  but  savagery  and  reeking  pu- 
trefaction could  have  grown  there.  These  plentiful 
pumpkins  I  say,  therefore,  are  not  his ;  no,  they 
are  another's ;  they  are  his  only  under  conditions — 
conditions  which  Exeter  Hall,  for  the  present,  has 
forgotten  ;  but  which  Nature  and  the  Eternal  Pow- 
ers have  by  no  manner  of  means  forgotten,  but  do 
at  all  moments  keep  in  mind ;  and,  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, will,  with  the  due  impressiveness,  perhaps  in 
rather  a  terrible  manner,  bring  again  to  our  mind 
also !'' 

"  If  Quashee  will  not  honestly  aid  in  bringing 
out  those  sugars,  cinnamons,  and  nobler  products  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, then  I  say  neither  will  the  powers  permit 
Quashee  to  continue  growing  pumpkins  there  for 
his  own  lazy  benefit ;  but  will  sheer  him  out,  by 
and  bye,  like  a  lazy  gourd  overshadowing  rich 
ground ;  him  and  all  that  partake  with  him — ^per- 
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haps  ia  .a  very  terrible  manner*  Fw,  m^^:  .^oi 
of  Exeter  Hall,  the ,'  terrible  manoer  -  ia  not  j^t 
quite  extinct  with  the  destifiiea  in  thia  inpiTefif^ ; 
nor  will  it  quite  cea8e»  I  apprehend,  for  jMt  aawdipr 
or  philanthropic  atump-pratory  now  or  .henceforth. 
"  No ;  the^  gods  wishi  besides  pumpkins  tbatspicM 
and  valuable  products  be  grown  in  their  West  jfh 
dies;  thus  much  they  have  declared  in  somaking 
the  West  Indies  :^— infinitely  more  they  wish,  -il^aft 
manful  industrious  men  occupy  their  West  Indieiii 
not  indolent  two-legged  cattle,  however ^^  happy'  ^J^ 
their  abundant  pumpkins !  Both  these  ti^ingsi  we 
may  be  assured,  th,e  immortal  gods  have  decided 
upon,  passed  their  eternal  act  of  parliament  for ;  aiid 
both  of  them,  though  all  terrestrial  parliaments  and 
entities  oppose  it  to  the  death,  shall  be  done. 
Quashee,  if  he  will  not  help  in  bringing  put  the 
spices,  will  get  himself  made  a  slave  again,  (which 
state,  will  be  a  little  less  ugly  than  his  present  one,) 
and  with  beneficent  whip,  since  other  methods  avail 
not,  will  be  compelled  to  work.  Or,  alas^  let  him 
look  across  to  Haiti,  and  trace  a  far  stemw  prophe- 
cy !  Let  him  by  his  ugliness,  iiU^dees,  rebelU^, 
banish  all  white  men  from  the  West  Indies,  ap4 
make  it  all  one  Haiti — with  little  ornp  sugar  glar- 
ing, black  Peter  exterminatuig  black  Paul,  and, 
where  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides  might  he,D^>thi|ig 
but  a  tropical  dc^-kennel  and  p^sttferous:  }on|pl^ftr 
does  he  think  that  will  forever  continue  pleaqantvlo 
gods  and  men?  I  see  mra,  the  rose  pink  qaiittU 
peeled  away  firom  them,  land  one  day  on  tbp(Behl|NQ)c 
coaits ;  men  sent  by  the  laws  of  thui>iUiivMii^«94 
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the  inexorable  course  of  things;  men  hungry  for 
gold,  remorseless,  fierce  as  old  Buccaneers  were ; — 
and  a  doom  for  Quashee  which  I  had  rather  not 
contemplate!  The  gods  are  long  suffering ;  but  the 
law  from  the  beginning  was,  He  that  will  not  work 
shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  the  patience  of  the 
gods  has  limits ! 

"  Before  the  West  Indies  could  grow  a  pumpkin 
for  any  negro,  how  much  European  heroism  had  to 
spend  itself  in  obscure  battle ;  to  sink,  in  mortal 
agony,  before  the  jungles,  the  putrescences  and 
waste  savageries  could  become  arable,  and  the  devils 
be  in  some  measure  chained  there !  The  West  In- 
dies grow  pine-apples,  and  sweet  fruits,  and  spices; 
we  hope  they  will  one  day  grow  beautiful  he- 
roic human  lives  too,  which  is  surely  the  ulti- 
mate object  they  were  made  for  :  beautiful  souls 
and  brave;  sages,  poets,  what  not;  making  the 
earth  nobler  around  them,  as  their  kindred  from  of 
old  have  been  doing  ;  true  '  splinters  of  the  old  Harz 
Rock ;'  heroic  white  men,  worthy  to  be  called  old 
Saxons,  browned  with  a  mahogany  tint  in  those  new 
climates  and  conditions.  But  under  the  soil  of  Ja- 
maica, before  it  could  even  produce  spices  or  any 
pumpkin,  the  bones  of  many  thousand  British  men 
had  to  be  laid.  Brave  Col.  Fortescue,  brave  Col. 
Sedgwick,  brave  Col.  Brayne — the  dust  of  many 
thousand  strong  old  English  hearts  lies  there ;  worn 
down  swiftly  in  frightful  travail,  chaining  the  devils 
which  were  manifold.  Heroic  Blake  contributed  a 
bit  of  his  life  to  that  Jamaica.  A  bit  of  the  great 
protector's  own  life  lies  there ;  beneath  those  pump- 
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kins  lies  a  bit  of  the  life  that  wbb  Oliver  Cromwell's. 
How  the  great  Protector  would  have  rejmoed  to 
think  that  all  this  was  to  issue  in  growing  pump- 
kins to  keep  Quashee  in  a  comfortable  idle  condi- 
tion !  No ;  that  is  not  the  ultimate  issue ;  not  that 

"  The  Weist  Indian  whites,  so  soon  as  this  bewil- 
derment of  philanthropic  jargon  abates  &om  themi 
and  their  poor  eyes  get  to  discern  a  little  what  the 
facts  are  and  what  the  laws  are,  will  strike  into  an- 
other course,  I  appreli^d  !  I  apprehend  they  will, 
as  a  preliminary,  resolutely  r^/u5«  to  permit  the  black 
man  any  privilege  whatever  of  pumpkins  till  he  ^ 
agree  for  work  in  return.  Not  a  square  inch  of  sml 
in  those  fruitful  isles,  purchased  by  British  blood, 
shall  any  black  man  hold  to  grow  pumpkins  for  Mm, 
except  on  terms  that  are  fair  towardsBritain.  Fair; 
see  that  they  be  not  unfair,  not  towards  ourselves, 
and  still  more,  not  towards  him.  For  injustice  is 
forever  accursed  :  and  precisely  our  unfairness  to- 
wards the  enslaved  black  man  has-^by  inevitable 
revulsion  and  fated  turn  of  the  wheel— -brought 
about  these  present  confusions.  Fair  towards  Brit- 
ain it  will  be,  that  Quashee  give  work  for  privilege 
to  grow  pumpkins.  Not  a  pumpkin  Quashal  hot 
a  square  yard  of  soil,  till  you  agree  to  do  the  state  M 
many  days  of  service.  Annually  that  soil  will  grow 
you  pumpkins ;  but  annually  also  without  fail  shall 
you,  for  the  owner  thereof,  do  your  appdnted  day« 
of  labor.  The  state  has  plenty  g(  vraste  iK>il}  Inil; 
the  state  will  religiously  give  you  none  of  it  onr  odier 
terms.    The  state  wants  sugar  from  Aese  udands, 

and  means  to  have  it;  wants Tirtuous  iniustiy in 
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these  islands,  and  must  have  it  The  state  demands 
of  you  such  service  as  will  bring  these  results,  this 
latter  result  which  includes  all.    Not  a  black  Ire- 
land, by  immigration  and  boundless  black  supply 
for  the  demand ;  not  that — may  the  gods  forbid  ! — 
but  a  regulated  West  Indies,  with  black  working 
population    in    adequate    numbers;    all    ^ happy' 
if  they  find  it  possible  ;  and  not  entirely  unbeauti- 
ful  to  gods  and  men,  which  latter  result  they  must 
find  possible  !•    All  *  happy '  fbough  ;  that  is  to  say, 
all  working  according  to  the  faculty  they  have  got, 
making  a  little  more  divine  this  earth  which  the 
gods  have  given  them;    Is  there  any  other  *  hap- 
piness ' — if  it  be  not  that  of  pigs  fattening  daily 
to  the  slaughter  ?    So  will  the  state  speak  b}'  and 
bye." 

"  The  thing  must  be  done  everywhere;  must  is  the 
word.  Only  it  is  so  terribly  diflScult  to  do;  and 
will  take  generations  yet,  this  of  getting  our  rich 
European  white  men  *  set  to  work  !'  But  yours  in 
the  West  Indies,  my  obscure  black  friends,  your 
work,  and  the  getting  of  you  set  to  it,  is  a  simple  af- 
fair ;  and  by  diligence,  the  West  Indian  legislatures, 
and  royal  governors,  setting  their  faces  fairly  to 
the  problem,  will  get  it  done.  You  are  not  *  slaves' 
now ;  nor,  do  I  wish,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  see 
you  slaves  again ;  but  decidedly  you  will  have  to 
be  servants  to  those  that  are  born  wiser  than  you, 
that  are  born  lords  of  you — servants  to  the  whites, 
if  they  are  (as  what  mortal  can  doubt  they  are  ?) 
born  wiser  than  you.  That,  you  may  depend  on  it, 
my  obscure  black  friends,  is  and  was  always  the 
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la^  of  the  world,  for  you  and  for  all  mem :  to  6c  jaer^ 
vants,  the  more  fooUdh  of  us  to  the  more  "wi^;  and 
only  sorrow,  futility  and  disappointment  will  betido 
both,  till  both  in  some  approximate;degree  get  to  con- 
form to  the  same.  Heaven's  laws. are  not  repeala- 
ble  by  earth,  however  earth  may  try— and  it  h^a 
been  trying  hard,  in  some  directions,  of  late!  I  i^J» 
no  well  being,  and  in  the  end  no  being  at  all,  wi}l 
be  possible  for  you  or  us,  if  the  law  of  Heaven  is 
not  complied  with.  And  if  ^  slave'  meap  ip^senti^ljT 
'  servant  hired  for  life' — for  life,  or  by  a  contract  pt 
long  continuance,  and  not  easily  dissoluble— -J  ^sk^ 
Whether  in  all  human  things,  the/contract  of  long 
continuance'  is  not  precisely  the  contract  to  be  de- 
sired, were  the  right  terms  once  found  for  it?  Ser-^ 
vant  hired  for  life  were  the  right  t^rms  once  fouit4» 
which  I  do  not  pretend  they  ar^,  seems  to  mo  much 
preferable  to  servant  hired  for  the  month,  or 
by  contract  dissoluble  in  a  day.  An  ill-situated  ser- 
vant, that ; — servant  grown  to  be  nomadic  ;  between 
whom  and  his  master  a  good  relation  cannot  easily 
spring  up!" 

''  Already  one  hears  of  black  Adscripti  gkha ; 
which  seems  a  promising  arrangement,  one  of  the 
first  to  suggest  itself  in  such  a  complicacy.  It  ap- 
pears the  Dutch  blacks,  in  Java,  are  already  a  kind 
of  Adscripts^  after  the  manner  of  the  old  European 
serfs ;  bound  by  royal  authority,  to  give  so  many 
days  of  work  a  year.  Is  not  this  something  like  a 
real  approximation  ;  the  first  step  towards  all  man- 
ner of  such  ?  Wherever,  in  British  territory,  tiiere 
exists  a  black  man,  and  needful  work  to  the  just  ex« 
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tent  is  not  to  be  got  out  of  him,  such  a  law  in  defect 
of  better,should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  said  black 
man  !  How  many  laws  of  like  purport,  conceivable 
some  of  them,  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
black  man  and  the  white,  with  all  despatch,  by  way 
of  solution,  instead  of  dissolution  to  their  complicated 
case  just  now!  On  the  whole,  it  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered possible,  ought  it  not,  for  white  men  to  live 
beside  black  men,  and  in  some  just  manner  to 
command  black  men,  and  produce  West  Indian  fruit- 
fulness  by  means  of  them  ?  West  Indian  fruitful- 
ness  will  need  to  be  produced.  If  the  English  can- 
not find  the  method  for  that,  they  may  rest  assured 
there  will  another  come  (Brother  Jonathan  or  still 
another)  who  can.  He  it  is  whom  the  gods  will  bid 
continue  in  the  West  Indies ;  bidding  us  ignomin- 
iously,  Depart,  ye  quack-ridden,  incompetent  !•" — 
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CHiPTEB  XVIL 

QUOTATIONS  imL  BLACKWOOD?  HAQAZmK 

It  is  now  time  that  I  should  examine  the  eiSeets 
of  emancipation  in  the  British  West  Indies ;  for  it 
would  be  deemed  criminal  to  shrink  from  noticing^ 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  most  able  essay  I 
have  seen  relative  to  emancipation  is  to  be  foond 
in  ''  Blackwood^s  Magazine "  for  Februarji  1840. 
I  do  not  give  the  whole  article,  only  a  portion. 

"Immediately  after  the  Emancipation  Act  was 
passed,  the  produce  of  the  West  Indian  estates  began 
rapidly  to  decline,  and  their  value  to  be  correspond- 
ingly depreciated.  This  wds  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  abridgment  of  the  working  hours,  and 
of  the  withdrawal  of  a  great  number  of  laborers 
altogether  from  plantation  employment.  In  &ot,  the 
want  of  adequate  labor  began  to  be  felt  most  pata- 
fuUy  throughout  the  colonies.  ^  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  planters  went  on,  making  every  exertion 
they  could,  under  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances. 

''  The  increased  expense,  occasioned  by  the  altered 
circumstances  df  the  colonies,  soon  absorbed  more 
than  the  compensation  money  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  in  addition,  they  were  urged  by  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  *  more  fully  for  the  adminktrth 
tion  of  justice,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  erioiiMl 
law,  for  establishing  circuit  courts,  amending  the 
workhouse  laws,  improving  the  ^tate  of  goals,  for 
better  prison  discipline,  establishing  weekly  coorts 
of  petit  sessions,  providing  places  of  coninement  for 
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prisoners,  raising  an  efficient  police,  &c. ;  things  no 
doubt,  very  desirable  in  themselves,  but  not  to  bo 
accomplished  save  at  a  grievous  cost,  which,  of 
course,  was  thrown  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  planters.  The  following  extract  from  the  an- 
swer of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  in  reply  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's address  at  the  opening  of  that  chamber  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1835,  will  show  the  state  of  the 
colonies  at  the  close  of  the  year  immediately  subse- 
quent to  emancipation  : 

"  *  Seeing  large  portions  of  our  neglected  cane- 
fields  becoming  overrun  with  weeds,  and  a  still 
larger  portion  of  our  pasture  lands  returning  to  a 
state  of  nature:  seeing,  in  fact,  desolation  already 
overspreading  the  face  of  the  land,  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  without  abandoning  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses,  to  entertain  favorable  anticipations,  or  to 
divest  ourselves  of  the  painful  conviction,  that  pro- 
gressive and  rapid  deterioration  of  property  will 
continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  apprenticeship,  and 
that  its  termination  must  (unless  strong  preventive 
measures  be  applied)  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
colony.' " 

•*  We  now  come  to  a  matter  extremely  painful  in 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  gross,  flagrant,  and 
dishonorable  breach  of  our  plighted  faith.  The 
colonies  which  had  already  suffered  so  much,  even 
under  the  apprentice  system,  again  became  the  ob- 
ject of  fierce  attack  by  the  Liberal  party  of  Eng- 
land. Every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  get  up  a 
shout  upon  any  vague  pretext  of  humanity,  and  how 
frequently  the  credulity  of  the  people  of  England 
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has  been  imposed  on  by  specious  and  designing 
hypocrites.  With  this  set  of  men  Africa  has  bden 
for  many  years  a  pet  subject  of  complaint.  They 
have  made  the  wrongs  of  the  negro  a  short  and  pro* 
fitable  cut  ta  fame  and  fortune,  and  their  spurious 
philanthropy  has  never  failed  to  engage  the  support 
of  a  large  number  of  weak  but  well-meaning  indi- 
viduals, who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  objects 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  agitation.  Utterly 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  bargain  so  recently 
'and  solemnly  made,  throwing  aside  and  trampling 
upon  national  honor  with  unparalleled  effrontery, 
these  men  began  to  denounce  apprenticeship  in  the 
colonies  as  something  wofse  than  slavery,  and  to 
demand  its  instant  abolition,  ^he  subject  of  de- 
clamation was  a  popular  one,  and  unfortunately  it 
gathered  strength.  No  one  thought  of  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  colonists,  who  had  been  already  subjected 
to  so  much  hardship,  and  to  whom  the  continuance 
of  apprenticeship  for  a  certain  period  had  been  sol- 
emnly and  advisedly  guaranteed.  The  spirit  of  our 
constitution  does  not  recognise  the  presence  of  any 
representation  of  the  colonies  within  the  walls  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament :  and  although  it  is  popularly, 
or  rather  ludicrously,  said  that  Jamaica  is  as  much 
a  portion  of  the  British  dominions  as  Yorkshire,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  meting  out  to  the  one  a  mea« 
sure  of  injustice  which  no  Parliament  and  Ao  MtOr 
ister  would  dare  to  venture  in  the  case  of  the  other. 
To  our  shame  tlxerefore  be  it  said,  that  the  agitation 
so  subversive  of  good  faith  and  of  public  indrab, 
was  crowned  with  success.    Two  yeairs  of  the  a|N 
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prentice  period  were  curtailed.  A  robbery  to  that 
extent — for  it  was  nothing  else — was  perpetrated 
upon  the  unfortunate  colonists,  and  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1838,  unqualified  freedom  was  granted  to 
the  negro  population. 

"The  following  wore  the  immediate  and  ex- 
tremely natural  consequences: — 'There  was  no 
violence ;  the  mass  of  the  laboring  population  being 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  houses  and  grounds 
on  the  estates  of  their  masters.  For  successive 
weeks  universal  idleness  reigned  over  the  whole 
island.  The  plantation  cattle,  deserted  by  their 
keepers,  ranged  at  large  through  the  growing  crops, 
and  fields  of  cane,  cultivated  at  great  cost,  rotted 
upon  the  ground  for  want  of  hands  to  cut  them. 
Among  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  respectable 
families,  whose  sole  dependence  had  been  a  few 
slaves,  had  to  perform  for  themselves  the  most 
menial  offices.  Still  the  same  baneful  influence 
continued  to  rule  the  Government.  In  all  cases  of 
difference,  the  stipendiary  magistrates  supported 
the  emancipated  mass  against  the  helpless  proprie- 
tor, and  even  took  an  active  part  in  supporting  the 
demands  of  the  people  for  an  extravagant  rate  of 
wages,  alike  injurious  to  both  classes.' 

"  So  much  for  the  '  sympathy '  which  was  exten- 
ded to  the  colonists  for  their  ready  acquiescence  in 
the  Act  of  Emancipation!  Like  most  Whig  pro- 
mises, it  had  served  its  purpose,  and  was  thereafter 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.  It  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  this  violent  curtailment  of  the  period  of 
apprenticeship,  would,  out  of  mere  shame,  have  im- 
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pressed  mitiisters  with  the  propriety  of  doing  some- 
thing  for  the  relief  of  the  colonies — not  by  way  of 
actual  pecuniary  assistance,  which  was  never  asked 
— but  by  giving  every  facility  in  their  power  to  tht 
introduction  of  free  labor  from  every  quarter  whence 
it  could  be  hired  or  obtained.  However,  a  cpurse 
diametrically  opposite  was  immediately  pursqed; 
and,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  facilities  whatever 
for  procuring  labor  have  been  given  to  the  colonists, 
and  every  obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  importation  of  free  laborers  from  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

*'  Under  such  a  system  the  decline  of  the  colonies 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inevitable.  -  The  follow- 
iDg  is  the  Jamaica  statement  of  the  relative  amount 
and  value  of  the  exports  of  that  island  at  various 
periods  :- 

**'The  destr active  results  to  property,  by  ihe  ehanges  thus  preeipi- 
tately  forced  on  the  colony,  will  be  best  manifested  by  a  reference  to  the 
fixports  of  oar  three  great  staples — sagar,  ram,  and  coffee. 


Average  of 

1807,  last 
Average  of 

1815,  date 
Average  of 

1823,  date 
Average  of 

1833,  last 
Average  of 

1843,  first 


the  five  years  ending 
of  the  African  trade  •  . 
the  five  years  ending 
of  Registry  Act  .... 
the  five  years  ending 
of  Canning's  resolnt'ns 
the  five  years  ending 

five  of  slavery 

the  five  years  ending 
five  of  freedom 


.... 


Hbd*. 
Sunr. 
mtxSO. 


iai,96S 
118,490 
110,994 


Pan«k. 

Sam, 

mt  £10. 


lbt.OoffiM, 

at60«- 
perlOOIlHk 


50,46S  28,635,377  8,862,621 
48,726  24,894,79018,588,909 
41,046  18,792,90918, 


1,192,687 
95,858|85,505|17,645,602|2,791,47« 
42,458114,1881  7,412,498 1,218,284 


Aninral 
VaJim. 


*< '  Up  to  1807,  the  exports  of  Jamaica  progressively  rose  as  enltivatkNi 
was  extended.  From  that  date  they  have  been  gradaally  sinking ;  bat  W6 
more  especially  entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  hen  adduced  of  iIm 
efibet  of  emancipation,  which,  in  ten  years*  redoeed  tbe  aiuival  vakii  of 
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the  three  principal  staples  from  £2,791,478,  to  £1,213,384,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  to  sixteen,  or  equal,  at  five  per  cent.,  to  an  inyestment 
of  about  thirty-two  millions  of  property  annihilated.  We  believe  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  world  would  be  in  vain  searched  for  any  parallel  case  of  op- 
pression, perpetrated  by  a  civilized  government  upon  any  section  of  its 
own  subjects.* " 

^'  In  other  places  the  alteration  and  decline  has 
been  even  more  startling.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  state  of  exports  from  British  Guiana,  at 
intervals  of  three  years,  beginning  with  1827,  and 
ending  as  above  with  1843 : — 


Bagar 

Ram 

Molasscf 

Cotton 

Coffee, 

Y«Mr. 

llhdf. 

Puncheoni. 

Casks. 

Bales. 

lbs.  Dutch. 

1827 

71,168 

22,362 

28,226 

16,904 

8.063,752 

1830 

69,717 

32,939 

21,189 

5,423 

9,502,756 

1833 

63,415 

17,824 

44,508 

3,699 

6,704,482 

1836 

67,142 

24,202 

37,088 

3,196 

4,801,352 

1839 

38,491 

16.070 

12,134 

1,364 

1,583,250 

1843 

35,738 

8,296 

24,937 

24 

1,428,100 

"  And  during  the  whole  penod  of  those  changes, 
there  was  a  constantly  augmenting  consumption  in 
the  mother  country  of  all  the  articles  of  colonial 
produce ! 

"The  causes  of  this  extraordinary  decline  of 
production  are  abundantly  clear,  and  the  facts  now 
adduced  ought  to  cover  with  confusion  those  igno- 
rant and  pragmatical  personages  who  averred  that, 
tinder  a  system  of  free  trade,  no  loss  whatever 
would  be  sustained  by  the  planters.  No  doubt,  had 
free  labor  been  ready  and  attainable,  the  loss  would 
have  been  much  diminished;  but  the  misfortune 
was,  that  free  labor  could  not  be  found  within  the 
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oolonies  to  anything  like  the  required  extent ;  and 
neither  time  nor  opportunitj  werid  afforded  fo  the 
planters  to  obtain  it  elsewhere.  The  friends  of  the 
African  have  either  persuaded  themselveSi  or  endea^ 
vored  to  cheat  the  public  into  the  belief  that  the 
negro  has  attained  a  point  of  civilization  and  docility, 
from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitanti  of 
the  British  islands  are  at  this  momeift  very  widely 
removed.  They  promised,  on  his  behalf^  that  whiM 
emancipated,  he  would  set  down  seriously  to  ii^ciAC; 
and,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  proceed  to  eiarn 
his  wages  by  toiling  in  the  service  of  his  employer. 
It  is  well  for  those  gentlemen  that  they  did  nM 
offer  any  tangible  forfeit  in  the  event  of  the  fulure 
of  their  prot6g6.  The  negrn  is  parhapujuore  fully 
alive  than  any  otherjclas^  of  mankind  to  the  luxurf 
of  undisturhedJdleness.  He'^has  tew  wants,  aM 
those  few  are  easily  supplied  in  such  a  splendid 
island  as  Jamaica,  where  his  provisioti  grotittd,  vi^iQ/L 
the  smallest  possible  ieiinfount  of  ettttivtiti^j  wUl 
afford  him  every  necesitjary,  and  sbme  of  the  luttt^ 
ries  of  life.^  What  he  cannot  raise  foir  hitactelf  muk^ 
of  course,  be  obtained  by  labor;  bdt  a  very  islfglMi 
portion  indeed  of  the  primal  curse  now  lighltf  w^ 
the  emancipated  negro,  who  has  n6  amUltJoif^'mttd 
consequently  np  motive  to  persevere.  Thtel^ttii 
negroes  abandon  themselves  toalife'o^'lazj^)iefiitl& 
ality,  and  look  upon  the  neglected  (^^^fi^k 'tM 
dhoked  coffee  plantations  with'  an  '^jrr'iSr  "M^ 
indifference.  '  i^  oio-iioo 

"  The  great  object  of  the  plantbrt,  ^kritS^i^o4iit 
ihe  existence  of  the  colonies  seeltis  tcnd^^iftkP^j^n 
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the  success  of  their  endeavors, — was  to  obtain  labor 
at  any  cost,  and  from  any  quarter  whatever.  It  has 
been  perfectly  well  ascertained  that  the  constitution 
of  Europeans  will  not  admit  of  their  pursuing  out- 
door labor  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  therefore  white 
labor  is  out  of  the  question.  The  natives  of  Ma- 
deira, indeed,  have  been  tried,  but  they  are  unfit  for 
the  work,  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  supply 
from  that  quarter  is  limited.  Coolies  were  brought 
out  from  the  East  Indies  at  an  enormous  expense, 
equal  to  two-fifths  of  their  wages  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  after  all,  it  was  found  that  two  Coolies 
could  hardly  perform  the  task  which  one  African  can 
accomplish  with  ease. 

*'  From  all  this,  and  from  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies, it  is  evident  that  the  African  alone  is  physi- 
cally suited  to  undergo  with  ease  and  without 
danger  the  fatigue  of  field  labor  in  the  climates 
which  are  suited  for  sugar  cultivation.  We  shall 
presently  allude  to  the  obstacles  which  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  free 
labor  from  that  quarter ;  and  we  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  convince  the  most  scrupulous  reader,  that 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  psuedo  friends 
of  the  African,  is  one  most  admirably  calculated  to 
foster  the  state  of  barbarism,  cruelty,  ignorance,  op- 
pression, and  crime,  which  is  the  melancholy  char- 
acteristic of  the  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy  country. 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  go  back  to  the  history  of 
our  colonies,  whose  singular  case  of  unmerited  per- 
secution is  by  no  means  yet  brought  to  a  close. 

"  In  1842,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  West 
India  colonies,  and  from  thmr  report,  wMch  is  bow 
before  us,  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"  *  Remdvedj  That,  anhappily,  then  hai  oceamd,  simoUiuieoiisIf  with 
fh«  amendment  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  a  Terjr  great  dimmntioii 
in  the  staple  prodnetions  of  the  West  Indies,  to  sneh  an  extent  as  to  hmr% 
caused  serioos,  and,  in  some  cases,  niinons  injnrj  to  the  piopiietafaaf 
estates  in  those  colonies. 

**  In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  trae  posi- 
tion of  the  colonies,  and  the  situation  in  which  they 
have  been  placed,  confessedly  by  no  ftiuU  of  their 
own,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
present  cost  of  production  of  Sugar  there,  under 
the  curtailed  and  crippled  system  of  free  labor,  tt 
compared  with  that  of  the  slave-growing  colonies. 
We  apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any, 
that  the  soil^  climate,  and  natural  position  of  Jir 
maica  and  of  British  Guiana  are  in  no  way  uife* 
rior  to  any  in  the  known  world  for  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  No  statement  to  th6 
contrary  has  ever  yet  been  hazarded ;  and  so  fiur  as 
the  application  of  capital  can  go  in  rendering  pro* 
duction  cheap,  the  British  colonies  have  unques- 
tionably the  advantage  of  the  others.  Let  us  look 
then  to  the  matter  of  cost 

According  to  one  authority,  the  Plaster  of  BritiiaAi 
Guiana,  it  would  be  as  follows,— 

Cost  of  prodaction  in  slare  countries  per  tos*  •  •  •  •  •  iSli  S  S 
Cost  of  production  in  British  Guiana,  ^ MO0 

0 

DiffintaeepertaniiiftTorof dMdttfviMiln^    •   •   •   •   »M$   9.9 

46 
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"  In  other  words,  slave-grown  sugar  can  be  pro- 
duced at  twelve  shillings  per  cwt.  less  than  in  free 
colonies,  besides  the  additional  advantage  of  uncon- 
trolled and  unlicensed  transport 

"  The  above  probably  may  be  taken  as  the  ex- 
treme case,  because  the  cost  of  production  has  al- 
ways been  great  in  Demerara,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  population,  but  the  general  hardship 
will  be  sufficiently  shown  and  understood  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  resolutions  of  a  meeting 
of  St.  David's  parish  in  Jamaica,  on  the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober last. 

" '  The  great  influx  of  slave-grown  produce  into 
the  home  markets  has  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months,  reduced  the  value  of  sugar  from  £26  to 
£14  per  ton  ;  while,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
of  soil  and  season,  the  cost  to  us  of  placing  it  in  the 
market  is  not  less  than  £20  per  ton/ 

**  *  From  many  calculations,'  writes  a  highly  intel- 
ligent and  experienced  correspondent,  '  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  sugar  can  be  produced,  is  about  twenty 
shillings  per  cwt.  on  the  average,  or  twenty  pounds 
per  ton.  No  doubt  some  estates  may,  and  do,  grow 
it  cheaper  than  others.  They  may  have  advantages 
of  situation  both  in  regard  to  weather  and  command 
of  labor,  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of,  that  no  num- 
ber of  estates  taken  collectively,  can  grow  it  much 
under  twelve  shillings/ 

^'  With  regard  to  the  additional  argument  against 
the  navigation  laws,  which  certain  free  trade  journals 
have  adroitly  contrived  to  extract  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  planters'  grievances,  our  correspondent 
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writes, — *  A  long  article  has  been  wntten  to  show 
that  we  have  got  all  that  was  demanded  some  jreaxB 
ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  the  navi- 
gation laws.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  very  minor  con- 
sideration, as,  even  were  these  abolished  to-morrow, 
a  saving  of  one  shilling  per  cwt.  freights  would  be 
the  very  outside.  No  doubt  a  letter  appeared  in 
the  Times,  stating  that  last  year's  freights  were  six 
shUlings  per  cwt.  from  Demerara,  which  was  quite 
true, — ^but  what  are  they  now?  The  great nse  was 
caused  by  every  bottom  being  employed  to  im- 
port grain,  which  raised  freights  in  America  to 
nine  shillings  per  barrel  for  flour,  which  are  now 
one  and  six  pence, — so  that  shipping  of  every  de- 
nomination was  dear.  These  men  forget,  or  will  not 
remember,  that  we  asked  for  measures  which  we 
hoped  might  benefit  us,  at  a  time  when  we  could 
reasonably  calculate  upon  this  country  keeping  fsAth 
with  us.  But  had  we  then  been  told  that  in  1846 
slave  sugar  would  be  introduced  at  a  itomifia/  diffei^ 
ential  duty  of  seven  shillings  per  cwt.,  to  decrease 
annually  till  all  sugars  were  admitted  at  the  same 
rate,  our  demand  would  have  been  very  different 
Indeed  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  would  at  once 
have  abandoned  their  estates ;  and  though  a  despe- 
rate course,  it  would  yet  have  been  the  wisest,  and 
those  who  might  have  pursued  it  would  have  saved 
a  further  loss. 

*^  'I  mentioned  a  nomtno/ differential  duty.  What 
I  mean  by  that  is,  that  the  slave  sugars  are  adl  jso 
much  better  manu&ctured,  which  the  great  ooai- 
mand  of  labor  enables  them  to  do,  that,  to  the  refi- 
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ner,  ih^y  are  intrinsically  worth  more  than  onrs. 
In  short,  they  prepare  their  sugars,  whereas  we  can- 
not do  so,  and  we  pay  duty  at  the  same  rate  on  an 
article  which  contains  a  quantity  of  molasses.  So 
that  J  if  the  duties  were  equalized^  there  would  virtu- 
ally be  a  bonus  on  the  importation  of  fbreign  stigar. 
I  have  a  letter  before  me  in  which  is  written, — 
'  Whilst  at  Jamaica,  offers  came  from  the  Havana  to 
supply  sugar  all  the  year  round  at  12s.  per  cwt.;  as 
I  said  before,  in  no  Jamaica  estate  can  it  be  grown 
much  under  20s.,  and  assuredly  by  none  at  12s. 
The  refiners  estimate  the  value  of  Havana  in  com- 
parison with  West  India  free  sugar,  as  from  three 
to  five  shillings  per  cwt.  better  in  point  of  color  and 
strength.  The  reason  is,  that  these  sugars  are  par- 
tially refined  or  dayed.^ 

''If  these  are  correct  data,  and  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  they  will  be  impugned,  the  result  will  be  this : 

Cost  of  prodncdon  in  slare  conntries  per  ton,  •  •  .  •  •  £1%  0  0 
Add  daty  £1  per  cwt., «    SO    0    0 

Cost,  irrespective  of  freight, £33    0    0 

Cost  of  prodnction  in  free  labor  colonies, £30    0    0 

Add  dnty  lis.  per  cwt., • •    14    0    9 

Difference  of  value  between  slave  and  free  sugar,  at  the 
lowest  estimate  or  3s.  per  cwt., 300 

Cost,  irrespective  of  freight, £37    0    0 


"  Such  is  the  amount  of  protection  at  present  en- 
joyed by  our  colonists — a  protection  which,  be  it 
remarked,  is  every  year  to  decrease !  In  the  present, 
or  second  year  after  the  passing  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
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sell's  bill,  we  find  that  slave  grown  sagar  can  be 
brought  into  the  market  at  a  cost  of  production  less 
at  least  hj  ^ve  pounds  per  tan  than  that  of  our  own 
colonies!  We  can  now  easily  understand  how  it  is 
that,  within  a  very  short  period,  Cuba  has  increased 
her  exports  of  sugar  from  60,000  to  more  than 
200,000  tons ;  and  w6  can  readfly  believe  that,  with 
such  a  stimulus  as  has  been  given,  she  may,  in  as 
short  a  period,  succeed  in  doubling  the  latter  quan- 
tity. No  doubt,  in  order  to  effect  this,  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  from  Africa  must  go  on  with  corres- 
ponding celerity ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which  we 
need  not  regard,  as  our  present  rulers  are  actually 
giving  an  enormous  impulse  to  the  trade. 

''In  a  matter  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  element  of 
British  honor  is  largely  implicated,  it  in  reality  mat- 
ters not  who  the  parties  are,  whom,  by  an  unjust 
and  inconsistent  course  of  legislation,  we  are  tiius 
oppressing  and  defrauding.  But  if  self-interest  is 
at  all  to  be  taken  into  view,  it  may  be  as  well  that 
we  should  know,  that  at  least  three  fourths  of  the 
capital  now  jeopardied  in  our  West  Indian  colonies, 
is  the  property  of  fellow-citizens  in  this  country. 
The  disastrous  effects  of  the  Mauritius  failures  prir 
marily  caused  and  frightfully  accelerated  by  the 
abolition  of  the  old,  and  the  operation  of  the  new 
system  in  that  island,  were  immediately  felt  by  the 
commercial  circles  here,  and  tended  greatly  to  in- 
crease that  depression  which  has  been  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  our  trade.  If,  as  is  now  seriously 
meditated,  and  as  must  be  the  case  should  the' Wh^ 

Cabinet  prove  equally  obstinate  as  rash,  our  Weit 
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Indian  plantations  should  be  abandoned,  and  the 
capital  already  expended  as  completely  sunk  as 
though  it  had  been  dropped  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  we  may  look  for  another  crisis  at  home,  which 
will  assuredly  appal  the  boldest  Let  our  financial 
authorities  tell  us  whether  we  can  under  present 
circumstances,  afford  to  part  with  an  invested  capi- 
tal of  two  hundred  millions,  or  to  throw  back  into  a 
state  of  nature  and  pauperism,  colonies  which,  a 
very  few  years  ago,  consumed  annually  no  less  an 
amount  than  three  millions  and  a  half  value  of  our 
manufactures  ?  And  yet  to  such  results,  unless  some 
strong  remedial  measure  be  immediately  ap- 
plied, we  are  most  decidedly  tending.  The 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  property  in  the  colonies 
has  been  going  on  for  years  at  a  most  alarming  rate, 
and  we  shall  now  state  a  few  facts  upon  that  point, 
which  we  think  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
We  shall  begin  with  Demerara. 

"In  1838,  the  value  of  the  estates,  owing  to  the 
want  of  labor  had  fallen  from  one-third  to  a  half. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  some  of  the  estates. 

I^rice  in  Former 

1838.  Priccb 

Anna  Catheiina  Estate,            •       •       •       •       £30,000  £bO,WO 

ProTidence, 38,000  80,000 

Thomas,     . 80,000  40,000 

"  In  1840,  the  depreciation  became  greater.  Here 
are  a  few  examples : — 

Rome  and  Houston  Estate,      •       •       •       .  £40,000  £100,000 

Success,    .                 30,000  65,000 

Kilty 26,000  60,000 

William, 18,000  40,000 


,  !  M"    •■*■  ^^C' ' "^1 
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''  In  1844,  the '  .Groenyeldt'  ^estate,  formerly  valued 
at  £36,000,  was  sold  for  £10,000.  In  1845,  the 
'  Baillie's  Hope '  estate,  formerly  valued  at,  £60,000, 
was .  disposed  of  for  £7,000.  And  in  1846,  the 
^  Haarlem^  estate  went  for  £3,500,  whereas  its  pre- 
vious value  was  not  less  than  £60,000 ! 

''  We  haye  been  accustomed  of  late  to  fluctuations 
of  property,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
other  list  of  prices  such  instances  of  ruinous  declen*- 
sion.  The  above  were  cases  of  private  sale;  let  us 
now  look  to  the  estates  which  were  sold  by  eixecu<- 
tion  in  the  country,  and  we  shall  find  a  still  greater 
decadence.  In  the  following  list,  which  is  ^hat  of 
1846,  the  '  Kitty  estate,'  disposed  of  in  1840,  ap- 
pears again. 


1 


Kitty  Estate, ie8,000       £9%fiWli 

Nismes,      .•••••••  6,000  MjM 

Vryheid't  Luit, •  9,000  96^000 

*^  Let  those  persons  who  think  that  the  planters 
were  amply  compensated  by  ^e  sum  of  £20,000,000, 
at  the  time  of  emancipation,  consider  the  above 
figures  carefully :  and  they  may  arrive  at  a  diflerMt 
conclusion*  Let  us  adopt  the  argument  of  the 
planter,  and  take  the  case  of  the  Kitty  estate,  of  the 
original  value  of  £60,000.  Suppose  that  upon  this 
estate  there  had  been  £18,000  of  debt,  and  a  clear, 
vested  remnant  interest  to  the  proprietor  ttf  £49^OO0« 
Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  property  had  mik 
changed  hands  until  1846,  when  it  was  brottght  to 
sale,  and  the  result  will  be,  that  the  coinpensatkiii 
money,  estimated  at  £16,000,  and  the  x»rtcb^  whick 
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the  estate  fetched  in  the  public  market,  would 
barely  have  sufficed  to  buy  off  the  mortgage,  and 
the  proprietor's  £42,000  would  have  utterly  disap- 
peared ! 

"  We  are  enabled  from  a  private  source  to  carry 
out  the  history  of  one  of  these  Demerara  estates. 
*  We  bought  it,'  says  our  correspondent,  *  or  rather 
we  took  it  over  as  a  bad  debt  for  our  mortgage  (up- 
wards of  £12,000)  for  £5,000.  Of  course  no  person 
would  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it  but  under 
the  circumstances  stated.  And  to  show  you  that 
property  is  now  of  no  value,  we  may  mention  that 
we  took  an  estate  over,  valued  in  the  year  1825  at 
£60,000,  as  a  bad  debt ;  and  though  the  estate  has 
been  advertised  for  sale  or  lease,  we  cannot  get  an 
offer  of  any  kind,  and  have  accordingly  determined 
and  sent  out  orders  to  abandon  it.  The  works  are 
in  first-rate  order,  and  everything  complete;  therefore 
you  may  judge  of  the  sacrifice ;  which,  however,  is 
only  imaginary,  as  the  cultivation  of  this  estate, 
since  1842,  has  cost  us  £13,000  more  than  the  pro- 
duce has  yielded.  This  does  not  include  interest, 
but  the  actual  wages  and  expenditure  to  make  crops 
which  have  sold  for  £13,000  less  than  they  cost  us 
to  produce.  I  could  enumerate  many  others,  but 
one  is  as  good  as  a  thousand.  The  situation  of 
some  of  the  estates  is  much  in  their  favor,  and  this 
was  another  reason  that  induced  us  to  take  the  one 
alluded  to  on  any  terms. 

" '  The  West  Indians  have  often  been  taunted 
with  not  adopting  the  improvements  which  are  in- 
troduced in  the  slave  colonies.     At  the  cost  of  about 
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£2,000,  we  sent  out  laat  August-nuichiii^^y  Inr  ftat 
estate,  and  since  then  have  written  out  not  to  un- 
pack it,  and,  in  the  serious  contemplation  of  aban- 
doning the  estate,  have  asked  the  makers  of  that 
machinery  to  take  it  off  our  hands,  as  they  have  a 
good  many  orders  for  foreign  slave-growing  coun- 
tries. I  believe,  if  we  determine  to  sacrifice  it,  that 
they  will  send  it1»  Porto  Rico  or  Havana.' 

**  The  following  letter  is  taken ;^from  a  late  nxvair 
her  of  a  Jamaica  newspaper,  and  we  recommend  it 
seriously  to  the  attention  of  our  readers : 

<• '  3b  (Ae  EdUar  of  ike  •  Jamaica  Ik^patdh  Chnmde,  aad  GwuM 

u  I  Goming  eTenu  east  thsir  fhadowt  beAr*.' 

<*'8im:  I  hare  jost  retanied  from  Lneea,  when  I  liaT«  witoasiad  a 
sight  anything  hat  gratifying  to  my  ftelings. 

**  *  A  vessel  has  aniTed  from  Trinidad  de  Caha,  to  load  widi  tha 
mill  and  machineiy,  coppers,  and  other  apparatus,  from  WilUamaMd 
Estate  in  this  parish,  late  the  property  of  Mr*  Alexander  Grant.  *  The 
estate  has,  since  Mr.  Grant's  death,  been,  from  the  difficulty  of  tibe  time^ 
abandoned ;  and  Mr.  D'Castro,  the  owner  of  the  Teasel  now  at  Lvfljea»  has 
purchased  the  fixtures  for  an  estate  settling  in  Cuba. 

•"  Is  not  the  fate  of  Jamaica  estates  foreshadowed  in  this  eirenmstaaeel 
Is  it  not  a  melancholy  reflection  that  we  are  being  wantonly  sacrificed  by 
oor  fellow  coontrymen,  solely  for  the  aggrandisement  of  foieigaen  t 

■*  <  It  does  not  require,  Mr.  Editor,  a  prophet  to  foretell  the  ikte  of  !»• 
maica's  sugar  properties,  and  that  for  every  man's  properQr  deatrogred 
here,  half  a  dozen  will  fionrish  in  Cuba.  A  new  branch  of  tittdf  la 
opened  to  us,  and  for  a  few  months,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  m  brisk  one*  .  I 
would  strongly  recommend  gentlemen  who  are  adrertiaiag  propertiflft  fi»r 
sale  to  send  the  advertisement  to  Cuba ;  an  estate  now  is  not  worth  mole 
than  the  cattle  and  machinery  on  it,  and  our  neighbors  in  Ca|ba  a|Sght 
obtain  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  tibelr  sugar  plan- 
tations on  very  easy  terms ;  and  it  will  be,  no  doutbt,  eseeediai^  agree- 
able at  some  future  time,.wheik  necessity  compels  us  ta  quit  piuown 
country,  to  seek  a  living  in  Ciiba,  to  see  our  late  still,  steam  snglipi^  or 
coppers,  and  if  we  are  particularly  fortunate,  obtain  the  supeiibleii^t&ee 
of  any  one  of  them.  I  asiiy  Mr.  Editor,  your  obediMit  ear^rwii^ 

Hasovsb,  Got.  S8, 1S47.  Atimnmnrnf 
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nun,  ifl  its  wortt  sha 
manj.    Lord  Icdm  Ri 
iatnpid  ibao,  ba^tihere 
here  enoagh  to  appal 
held  the  office  of  Primt 
qoeslion  is  not  now  one  c 
raahnesa  of  former  eahin 
pertjr  of  the  colonists,  ant 
taticm  and  delaj  in  granti 
or  an  incrrased  supply  ol 
/Aoj  already.    The  quest! 
mes  be  at  once  abandoned 
not  to  the  colonists,  bat  U 
selfl    He  is  the  party  who 
their  rain,  and  from  him 
entitled  to  demand  a  foil 
Is  it  his  purpose  thi^^  thee 
brightest  jewels  of  the 
thrown  waste  and  abando 
so  boldly.    The  country 
record  their  onini'^'*  -^  • ' 
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in  a  rash  moment,  and  perhaps  with  no  unnatural 
eye  to  a  little  temporary  popularity,  he  forced  on 
the  measure  of  1846,  let  him  say  so-^let  him  make 
the  only  reparation  in  his  power  for  former  errdro; 
and  although  much  mischief  has  already  been  done, 
the  colonies  may  yet  be  saved,  and  a  sacrifice  so 
terrible  averted. 

<<  While  such  is  the  situation  of  our  own  colonies, 
upon  whom  we  forced  emancipation,  let  us  see  what 
is  doing  in  the  slave  countries,  to  whom  we  are 
handing  over  our  custom.  The  increase  in  the 
sugar  produce  of  Cube,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
from  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  tons, 
and  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  The  slave  trade  is 
going  on  at  a  multiplied  ratio,  and  perhaps  the 
friends  of  the  African  will  be  glad  to  learn  a  ^u^t, 
for  the  correctness  of  which  we  can  vouch.  Not 
three  weeks  ago,  a  large  mercantile  house  in  Glas- 
gow received  orders  to  send  out  a  supply  of  blankets 
to  Cuba,  because,  as  the  writer  said,  the  slaves  have 
become  so  much  more  valuable,  owing  to  the  en- 
hanced price  of  their  produce,  and  the  new  sugar 
market  now  opened,  that  the  owners  must  take 
more  care  of  them.  Humanity,  it  would  seem, 
begins  to  develope  itself  when  it  goes  hand  in  liand 
with  profit 

*^  And  yet,  perhaps,  we  have  used  the  word  *  hu- 
manity '  a  little  too  rashly.  Let  us  hoar  the  testi- 
mony of  Jacob  Omnium,  which  we  extract  from  his 
late  able  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  our  cheap  sugar  is  at  presanl 
manu£BU2tured  in  Cuba : — 
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<*<I  spent,*  says  that  intelligent  witness,  *  the  beginning  of  this  year  in 
Cnba,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  preparations  which  were  being 
made  in  that  island  to  meet  the  opening  of  our  markets.  To  an  English, 
man  coming  np  from  Orenada  and  Jamaica,  the  contrast  between  the  pa* 
raly^ed  and  decayed  aspect  of  the  trade  of  those  colonies,  and  the  spirit 
and  activity  which  your  pleasures  had  infused  into  that  of  the  Havana, 
was  most  disheartening. 

**<The  town  was  illuminated  when  I  landed,  in  consequence  of  die 
news  of  high  prices  from  England.  Three  splendid  trains  of  De  Rosne's 
machinery,  costing  $40,000  each,  had  just  arrived  from  France,  and  were 
in  process  of  erection ;  steam-engines  and  engineers  were  coming  over 
daily  from  America ;  new  estates  were  forming ;  coffee  plantations  were 
being  broken  up ;  and  their  feeble  gangs  of  old  people  and  children  who 
had  hitherto  been  selected  for  that  light  work,  were  formed  into  task-gangs 
and  hired  out  by  the  month  to  the  new  iftgenioSf  then  in  full  drive. 

**  <  It  was  crop  time :  the  mills  went  round  night  and  day.  On  every 
estate  (I  scarcely  hope  to  be  believed  when  I  state  the  fact)  every  skue 
toaa  worked  under  the  whip  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twerUy-four,  and,  in 
the  boiling  houses,  from  five  to  six  P.  M.,  and  from  eleven  o'clock  to  mid- 
night, when  half  the  people  were  concluding  their  eighteen  hours'  work, 
the  sound  of  the  hellish  lash  was  incessant ;  indeed,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  overtasked  wretches  awake. 

'^  'The  six  hours  during  which  they  rested,  they  spent  locked  in  a  bar- 
racoon, — a  strong,  foul,  close  sty,  where  they  wallowed  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex. 

*<  <  There  was  no  marrying  amongst  the  slaves  on  the  plantations,  breed- 
ing was  discouraged;  it  toaa  ehet^Mr  and  Usm  troublesome  to  buy  than  lo 
breed.  On  many  estates  females  were  entirely  excluded ;  but  an  intelli- 
gent American  planter  told  me  he  disapproved  of  that  system;  that  the 
men  drooped  under  it;  and  that  he  had  found  the  most  beneficial  effects 
from  the  judicious  admixture  of  a  proportion  of  one  *  lively  wench'  to 
five  males  in  a  gang  of  which  he  had  charge.  Religious  instruction  and 
medical  aid  were  not  carried  out  generally  beyond  baptism  and  vaccina- 
tion. 

"  *  Whilst  at  work  the  slaves  were  stimulated  by  drivers,  armed  with 
•words  and  whips,  and  protected  by  magnificent  bloodhounds.' 

"  Gentlemen  who  clamored  for  emancipation,  in 
this  way  is  the  sugar  which  you  are  daily  consum- 
ing made!  You  would  not  have  it  when  pro- 
duced by  slaves  in  your  own  colonies,  and  under 
the    humane    protection    of    your  own    overrul- 
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ing  laws;  you  are  content  to  take  it  now— at 
the  instigation  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  -  his  eonfede- 
ratesy  without  the  slightest  scrapie  o»  remorse, 
for  having  ruined  thousands  of  your  coontrymdiH^ 
because  you  can  have  it  cheaper  through  the  sweat 
and  the  life-blood  of  the  slave  \  Is  this  morality  ? 
Is  it  justice  ?  Is  it  even — ^to  descend  to  lower  motives 
— ^wisdom  ?  Can  you  not  see  before  you  the  time 
when,  after  the  West  Indian  colonies  are  abandoned, 
a  gigantic  monopoly  will  accrue  to  the  slave-grow- 
ing states,  and  the  sugar,  for  the  paltry  saving  on 
which  article  all  has  been  sacrificed,  again  become 
as  dear,  possibly  much  dearer  than  before  ?  Recol- 
lect it  is  not  an  article  like  wheat,  or  any  common 
species  of  food  which  can  be  reared  upon  every 
soil.  There  is  but  one  region  of  the  earth  in  which 
it  can  be  grown,  and  even  there  it  cannot  be  grown 
profitably,  except  through  a  lai^e  expenditure  of 
capital,  and  by  means  of  an  almost  limitless  com- 
mand of  labor.  Cuba  and  Brazil  have  both*  Out 
colonies  had  both  in  su£5iciency,  until,  by  cutting 
off  the  one,  you  almost  annihilated  the  other.  Oo 
one  step  further,  or  rather  continue  in  the  course 
you  have  begun  a  very  little  longer,  and  the  capital 
of  the  West  Indian  •colonies  will  be  whoUy  and  ir- 
retrievably dissipated.  Irretrievably — ^for,  idter  what 
has  passed,  it  is  vain  to  think  that  any  British  subject 
will  again  embark  his  capital  in  such  a  trade,  with 
no  better  security  than  that  of  our  fiscal  lavrs,  fluc- 
tuating every  year  under  the  influence  of  slxNrt- 
sighted  agitation,  and  regulated  by  men  whose  Mie 
intelligible  principle  is  the  continued  possettdon  of 
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power.  Once  let  our  colonies  be  annihilated — their 
capital  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  be  swallowed 
up,  principal  and  interest — their  market,  which  took 
from  us  annually  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
British  manufactures,  closed — and  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  a  monopoly  of  sugar  to  the  slave- 
growing  states,  high  prices,  and  in  all  probability, 
which  the  buUionists  ought  to  consider,  a  perpetual 
drain  of  gold. 

"  We  have  quoted  only  a  fraction  of  the  evidence 
of  Jacob  Omnium  with  regard  to  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs  in  Cuba.  Much  there  is  of  painful  and  even 
sickening  detail  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  in 
order  that  an  augmented  supply  may  be  thrown  in 
upon  our  now  unscrupulous  market,  for  which  we 
must  refer  to  our  readers  if  they  wish  to  peruse  it,  to 
the  pamphlet  itself.  But  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
this  testimony  merely  applies  to  the  condition  of  the 
unhappy  slaves  at  present  in  Cuba,  we  shall  go  fur- 
ther, and  show  that  the  late  measure  of  the  Whig 
government  has  given  a  ten-fold  additional  impe- 
tus to  the  slave-trade ;  and  that  all  our  efforts  to  re- 
strain it — efforts  which,  at  the  smallest  calculation, 
cost  this  country  annually  a  sum  of  half  a  million- 
are  as  they  must  be  under  such  circumstances, 
wholly  futile  and  unavailing." 

**  Iq  February  last,  sajs  the  author  of  the  above  letter, '  the  market 
▼alae  of  field  negroes  had  risen  from  300  to  600  dollars — ^a  price  which 
won  Id  speedily  bring  a  supply  from  the  coast  The  accounts  thence  of 
the  number  of  vessels  captured,  and  of  the  still  greater  number  seen  and 
heard  of,  bat  not  captured  by  our  cruisers,  bear  ready  witness  to  the 
stimulus  which  you  have  afforded  to  that  accursed  trade.  It  is  only 
during  the  last  year  that  we  hear  of  tieam^lavers  carrying  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  slaves,  dipping  their  flag  in  derision  to  our  men  of  war.' " 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 

CONCLUSION. 


ki 


A  COUPLE  of  years  ago  men  were  afraid  in  Phibir 
delphia  to  speak  out  their  opinions  of  the  Negro ; 
that  day  is  past — ^his  equality  and  humanity  can  be 
talked  of  now  in  any  and  every  company.  Were 
one  to  have  said  that  no  amount  of  education^  or  cir- 
cumstances, or  food,  or  climate,  or  all  united,  could 
ever  make  aught  of  a  negro  than  a  negro,  there  were 
not  wanting  a  certain  number  of  sham  humanita- 
rians, fierce  as  wolves,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the 
unfortunate  utterer  of  the  truth,  and  willing  to  hunt 
him  to  the  death.  This  evil  had  to  be  arrested-— 
public  opinion  had  to  be  changed— and  the  only 
way  to  accomplish  this  was  by  open  and  free  dis- 
cussion. I  dared  the  abolitionists  to  the  contiBst; 
nearly  every  speaker  was  upon  their  side  at  the 
commencement,  but  one  after  another  changed 
their  opinions,  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
character  of  the  authority  I  cited  were  so  irresistible 
that  the  Jumest  and  disinterested^  having  no  selfish 
motives  to  blind  their  eyes  to  the  evidence  adduced^ 
readily  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  great  names  wild 
had  made  the  science  of  man  and  the  hietory  dt 
races  their  especial  study. 

Open,  full,  and  free  discussion  will  settle  iSiUB 
question.  In  every  contest  of  this  kind  &e  H^ 
groites  have  been  ignominiously  driven  from  tiieir 
strongholds.  This  must  ever  be  the  case  where 
truth  and  frilsehood  come  in  contact    The  trafli 
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white  man  .and  the  ll^^ra  Mi^ 
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more  than  allqde  to  it 

In  this  i^iMse  it  may  not  be 
aomet][iing  abcmt  the  iree  eoloied 
qaw  of  Pennsylvania*    H«re  wi 
population  numbering  over  fifty-thiee 
hd^that  he  would  be  a  pure  patriae 
liljiypdaty  in  every  sense  of  the  team^ 
us  of  Ais  intolerable  curse :  whoobi] 
plan  by  which  this  vicious^  idle,  lasff 
would  be  safely  deposited  in  Liberia. 

The  Shams  denounce  any  attempt 
as  cruel  and.  tyrannical,  thereby  di 
usual  ignorance  of  qegrp  nature* 
this  species  of  man  the  si^me  rights  the 
sess ;  whereas,  if  they  understood  the 
would  know  that  Neero  nature  is  not 
on  nature ;  they  womd  know  that  this 
stitution,  intellect,  civilization,  and  evei.' 
the  negro  are  all  essentially  difierenl) 
white*    These  things   th.e  abolitionisti 
ought  to  know.    The  plain  fact  of  the 
th^t  we  must  take  efficient  steps  ereloiq^ 
of  our  negroes,  either  by  coiamzatioikk  or 
but  get  rid  of  them  we  must,  and  miurf  i$ 
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We  must  appropriate  a  certain  sum  aniraally,  to 
enable  those  who  are  willing  to  emigrate  so  to  do. 
We  must  prohibit  the  introduction  of  free  neg^roes 
into  our  State.  We  must  alter  our  State  constitu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  get  rid  of  ibig 
population.  And  after  we  have  made  ample  prori- 
sion  to  send  them  in  comfort  to  Africa,  should  there 
be  any  left  who  would  prefer  being  slaves  to  the 
whites  instead  of  free  blacks  in  Liberia,  they  should 
have  the  power  to  choose,  but  they  must  either  go 
there  as  free,  or  remain  here  as  slaves.  Aside  of  us 
they  cannot  be  on  terms  of  equality. 

Will  the  white  race  ever  agree  that  blacks'  shall 
stand  beside  us  on  election  day,  upon  the  rostrum/ 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  in  our  places  of  amtlse- 
ment,  in  places  of  public  worship,  ride  in  the  same 
coaches,  railway  cars,  or  steamships?  Never! 
never!  nor  is  it  natural  or  just  that  this  kind  of 
equality  should  exist.  Ood  never  intended  it;  hid 
he  so  willed  it,  he  would  have  made  all  one  coKiii 
We  see  clearly  that  God  himself  has  made  the  dii^* 
tinction — has  made  him  inferior  to  the  whitk' 
Could  any  body  or  tribe  of  negroes  maintain  the' 
warlike  attitude  which  the  Circasian,  a  typical 
stock  of  the  Caucasian  race  do  against  the  ^rnrad 
forces  of  the  Russian  Bear.  This,  I  presumie,  ii6tt#^ 
will  attempt  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  W^7 
then,  all  this  rant  about  negro  equality,  seeiilg  Wtl 
neither  nature  or  nature's  God  ever  established  Mnf 
such  equality.  '    ' 

The  arrangement  of  the  authors  Quoted  iA  ^ 

work  are  perhaps  not  as  complete  as  some  migl 
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desire,  but  I  considered  it  better  to  place  them  in 
the  order  they  are,  and  I  also  deemed  it  right  to  say 
as  little  as  possible  myself,  but  rather  to  place  the 
opinions  of  those  great  minds  upon  the  question  of 
races  before  our  citizens,  so  that  they  may  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  for  themselves. 

My  object  is  to  popularise  this  question ;  and  this 
book  has  been  written  to  reach  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  are  unable  to  procure  the  works  of 
those  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  subject. 

An  abolition  meeting  is  held  at  a  town  in  Ohio, 
New  York,  or  Pennsylvania;  speeches  are  made, 
negro  wrongs  are  dwelt  upon,  Burns  is  quoted,  "  A 
man 's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  Terence  nlso^^Homosum 
et  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,'^  "  My  black  brother,"  and 
"  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  The  meeting 
terminates,  an  impression  is  made,  and  frequently 
even  upon  strong  minds.  There  are  no  libraries 
within  reach  of  them ;  the  different  authors'  works 
are  too  expensive,  and  the  abolition  poison  runs 
through  the  mental  system  precisely  as  hydropho- 
bia does  through  the  physical,  until  the  patient 
becomes  a  rabid,  raving  fanatic.  Now  this  book 
popularizing  this  subject,  and  placing  the  best 
authorities  for  examination,  bringing  the  whole 
question  of  races  before  them  in  a  compact  form,  will 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  knaves  and  demagogues 
who  care  nothing  for  the  happiness  of  either  Negro 
or  white,  provided  they  can  accomplish  their  own 
selfish  purposes.  But  the  grand  secret  of  the  sepa- 
ration, or  rather  of  the  separate  existence  of  race  is 
to  be  found  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  that  in- 
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stinctive  and  innate  feeling  maeij  implioi^d  bj 
the  Creator  in  ns,  will  keep  forever  and  ever  the 
higher  race  always  distinctive  from  the  inf^i^, 
ones. 

Man,  even  savage  man  will  stop  to  gaze  at  a  beau- 
tiful statue  or  picture,  and  the  &ir  haired  Wbite 
Caucasian  woman  has  been  always  sought  as  d 
wife  by  every  race ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
white  race  of  men  have  drawn  back  in  disgust  froooL 
anything  like  general  intermingling  with  the  fe- 
males of  the  inferior  races.  So  long  as  diis  feeling 
exists,  all  attempts  at  establishing  an  equality  ^f 
races  is  silly ;  nay  more,  it  is  wicked.  If  ihe  Negio 
is  equal  to  the  white  why  do  not  the  Negro-maniaqa 
produce  the  names  of  such  negroes  as  have  beooiQ# 
eminent  for  any  one  great  quality  in  art,  soienqOy 
literature,  or  in  anj  other  way ;  thiis  caiinot  be  done^ 
and  the  abolitionists  know  it. 

From  the  evidence  laid  down  in  the  precedi]Q^* 
pages,  it  is  proven  that  the  constitution  of  the  whjAe 
man  is  not  adapted  to  out-door  labor  in  the  Southem 
States.  As  such  is  the  fact,  would  it  be  politic. Kq 
abandon  the  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  plaaali^ 
tions  to  the  negroes,  place  them  upon  termn  (nCi 
political  equality  with  the  whites,  allow  an  igiumii^ 
brutal,  and  degraded  race  to  perpetrate  priines  and 
excesses  similar  to  what  were  enacted  in.Hayj^^ 
This  will  never  be  tolerated  by  white  QcmrdlVl 
Americans.  ./(•)</ 

The  destiny  of  the  negro  when  amcrngthi  mhSMB 
in  tropical  climes  is  slavery;  and  would  it  jaol  be 
well  that  those  slaves  who,  according  to  Jacob  Qm- 
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nium,  are  worked  under  the  lash  eighteen  hours  in 
Cuba,  by  the  Spaniard,  that  their  destiny  were 
changed — that  the  mild  system  of  slavery  in  prac- 
tice in  the  Southern  States  were  introduced  into 
Cuba,  or  that  Cuba  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  would  not  the  physical  condition  of 
the  African  be  made  better  by  this  change  ? 

I  need  hardly  state  here  that  all  my  quotations 
are  given  fairly  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  author.  I 
did  "nothing  extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice,''  and  I  beg  of  the  reader  where  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  refer  to  the  various  authors  cited  by 
me,  to  do  so,  in  order  that  he  may  arrive  at  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Negro,  for 
upon  this  knowledge  depends  the  durability  of  our 
republican  institutions.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Ne- 
gro is  our  equal,  and  that  we  enslave  him,  then  are 
we  acting  unjustly,  and  the  day  of  retribution  will 
certainly  come ;  but  if  it  will  be  found  upon  investi- 
gation that  he  is  naturally  the  white  man's  inferior, 
and  that  he  alone  is  capable  of  undergoing  tropical 
labor,  then  his  proper  place  is  in  subjection  to  his 
natural  master.  The  more  this  question  is  dis- 
cussed, the  more  certain  is  it  to  be  decided  against 
Negro  equality. 

The  Negro-maniacs  cannot  say  that  I  have  been 
partial  in  my  quotations.  I  have  been  sparing  and 
chary  of  ii*=^^'ng  Southern  authors,  preferring  to  use 
Northern  or  European  ones.  Lawrence,  Smith, 
Knox,  Murray,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  cannot  be 
accused  of  pandering  to  Southern  prejudices,  nor 
can  the  great  Cuvier ;  yet  who  dare  to  say  anything 
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in  fisivor  of  Negroism  after  having  read  them.  Mor- 
ton, English,  Conrad,  Brown,  and  other  Northern 
men  are  equally  emphatic  in  proving  this  universal 
law — ^a  law  established  by  nature,  and  exhibited 
before  us  every  day  of  our  lives. 

Should  this  volume  be  favorably  received  it  will 
give  me  much  satisfaction ;  should  it  not,  I  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  one  hundred  years 
hence  it  will  matter  little.  I  have  said  what  I 
thought,  and  spoken  what  I  felt,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences; believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  '^  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good/' 

\ 
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CAMPBELL  &  POWER, 

LAW  BOOKSELLERS, 

HAVE  JUST  ISSUED 
''  THE  AMERICAN  MAGISTRATE'S  COMPANION/* 

BY  MORDECAI  McKINNEY,  ESQ., 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  Lawbooks  to  practising  lawyers  as  well  as  to 
magistrates.  The  following  testimonials,  selected  from  hundreds  of  such 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the  work : 


Letter  of  the  Hon.  George  Sharswood,  President  of  the  District  Coon 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

'*  Pkiladelphia^  August  13,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir  .* — ^I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  your  work  en- 
titled <*  The  American  Magistrate  and  Civil  Officer.**  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended;  and 
more,  for  I  think  practitioners  at  the  bar  will  find  the  book  a  valuable  ^^ 
manual.  It  is  executed  with  great  research  and  accaracy,  and  I  trust 
that  the  sale  may  answer  your  expectations,  though  that  will  be  a  very 
inadequate  compensation  for  the  time  and  labor  it  must  have  cost  yon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mordecai  McKinney,  Esq.  GEORGE  SHARSWOOD.** 

Letter  from  the  Hon.  Anson  Y.  Parsons,  a  Jndge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  &c.,  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

**  Philadefyhia,  September  7,  1650l 

M.  McKinney,  Esq. — ^Dear  Sir, — I  have  examined,  with  considerable 
attention,  <^The  American  Magistrate"  published  by  you,  and  am  pleased 
with  the  work,  and  would  commend  it  to  all  magistrates.  I  think  every 
alderman  and  justice  of  the  peace  ought  to  have  it  in  his  office ;  if  that 
was  done,  and  the  valuable  forms  which  you  have  given  were  pursued, 
we  would  not  witness  so  many  gross  and  lamentable  errors  in  their  pro- 
ceedings as  are  presented  to  the  higher  courts  at  almost  every  term. 

In  my  opinion,  the  book  is  valuable  for  every  lawyer,  and  particularly 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  bar.    In  it  they  will  find  much  valuable 
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